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Ir Polycarp is an object of great interest, as the disciple of St. John, 
aud the hearer both of him and of other contemporaries of our Lord,— 
if Justin is so, as having been the first man of eminent learning who 
came over from the walks of heathen philosophy to submit his mind 
to the doctrine of Christ,—Ireneeus, again, has claims upon our atten- 
tion scarcely less, as having been brought up in the Christian faith 
under the eye of Polycarp; having, therefore, no previous tinge of 
Judaism or heathen philosophy, but imbued with Christian principles 
almost, if not quite, from his cradle, and at the same time displaying 
equal vigour of mind, if not equal knowledge of heathen learning, 
with either Justin or Clement of Alexandria.* To these circumstances 
we are no doubt fo attribute it, that there appear in his writings a 
greater justness of reasoning, and a more unexceptionable use of scrip- 
ture, than is to be found in the writers of the Alexandrian school. 
With regard to the time of his birth we know nothing certain. We 
find him still a lad, raig ért Sv,t listening to the Christian instruction 
of Polycarp, not long, as it would appear, before the death of that 
martyr. For, after saying} that he had seen Polycarp in the early 
part of his life, év rh mpwrn nirixig,—in order to account for what might 
appear improbable, viz., his being the contemporary of that martyr 
at all,—he says, that Polycarp lived to a very advanced age, éxurodv 
yap waptpewe, Kal ravu ynpadéos ..... ejAOe rov Biov. This makes 
it evident that this must have taken place towards the very close of 
Polycarp’s life, and yet not so near to it but that he had had time to 
mark§ his manner of life, and the discourses he made to the people, 
and remembered his account of his familiar intercourse with the 
apostle John, and the survivors of those who had seen the Lord, and 





* Tertullian (adv. Valent. 5) calls him omnium doctrinarum curiosissimus explorator. 
+ Epist. ad Florinum. t Adv. Haer. ITI. iii. 4. § Ep. ad Flor, 
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2 IREN EUS, 


his rehearsals of their sayings, and of their accounts of the discourses 
and miracles of the Lord. A\\ this would require, one should suppose, 
at least five or six years. Then, again, we are to bear in mind that 
he would not have been capable of ‘marking things of such a nature, 
so as to remember them, as he tells us he did perfectly, when a young 
child, nor until his mind had in some degree begun to expand. So 
that we can scarcely suppose him younger than sixteen at the time of 
Polycarp s marty rdom, and the expression waic¢ would admit of his 
being some years older. 

Dodwell, indeed, has endeavoured to arrive at greater accuracy, 
and thinks that, by ‘another casual e xpression of Ireneeus, in his detter 
lo Florinus, he j is enabled to fix the date absolutely. Ireneeus re- 
marks that he had seen Florinus, when himself still a lad, in the 
company of Polycarp, in Lower Asia ; when at the same time Florinus 
was gelling on very prosperously al ‘the court of the emperor; ape 
TOW TparrovTa év TH Pacuxy avAy. Taking it for granted that 
Irenaeus intends to say that he was an actual witness of the prosperity 
of his friend, and consequently that the imperial court must have been 
at that very time sojourning in Lower Asia, and having ascertained 
that Adrian is the only emperor who appears to have remained any 
time there, he fixes upon the year 122 as the probable year in whic h 
Adrian might have been there, and thus imagines that he has esta- 
blished at least one date with certainty. Now the stress of the obser- 
vation of Irenaeus does not lie upon the success of Florinus at court, 
but upon his having associated with Polycarp, and having endeavoured 
to gain his good opinion; that, so far as appears, is the only thing 
which Lreneeus wiéfnessed. The imperial court may therefore have 
been at some other place, and Florinus may have been only on a 
Visit at Smyrna, at the time when LIrenzeus saw him there. 

There is another objection to this hypothesis of Dodwell, and that 
is, that it is inconsistent with the date of the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
which took place a.p. 166-7. We have seen above that Ireneus 
could not have known him for many years before his death, wherea 
Dodwell’s notion would require him to have been acquainted with 
him forty years before, when it is impossible Polycarp could have been 
very old, to say nothing of Ireneeus’ implication as to its having been 
towards the close of his life. If we suppose, then, that he was ac- 
quainted with him for six or eight years, and that he was about eighteen 
at the time of his marty rdom, it will make the birth of Irenweus to 
have taken place about the year 150. This, at all events, is the 
latest date we can assign to it. Dupin* and Massuet place it 
A.D. 140; Tillemont+ tw enty years earlier; and Dodwell is desirous 
of carrying it up ten or tw enty years earlier still, Perhaps Massuet’s 
date may be nearest the truth. But exactness in these particulars is 
of the less mome nt, as we have, established by his own mouth, the 
main circumstance on account of whic h it is of i importance e to ascertain 
it. bor the chief, if not the only, reason for desiring to fix the date of 
his birth is, that we may judge ne kind of witness he is likely to 
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IREN EUS, 


have been of apostolical tradition. Now we have seen him expressly 
affirming that he had heard Polycarp recount the narratives and doc- 
trines of St. John and other contemporaries of Christ; and he like- 
wise informs us he paid diligent attention to him, and that he remem- 
bered him so minutely that he could* point out the place where he 
sat, and trace the walks he was accustomed to take; and moreover, 
that he not only heard his words, but treasured them up in his memory, 
and was continually refreshing his remembrance of them by medita- 
tion upon them. The testimony of such a witness must be more than 
ordinarily valuable. 

Upon the death of Polycarp, it is probable that he put himself 
under the guidance of Papias, as he is called by Jerome his discéple. 
Certain it is that he several times quotes that pious but too credulous 
writer, and that with evident approbation. There is likewise a person, 
whom he does not name, but whom he often mentions, from whom he 
appears to have learnt much, and who wasa contemporary of the apos- 
tolical generation. Some have conjectured him to have been the same 
as Papias; Dodwell thinks him to have been Pothinus, the predecessor 
of Irenzeus in the see of Lyons: yet, if he had been e aither one or the 
other of them, there appears no reason why he should not have have 
named him ; for he does mention Papias by name more than once, and 
Pothinus was likewise a person of sufficient eminence to have been 
quoted by name, ‘The probability appears to be, that he was a person 
of no great note, but who had “the advantage of being a hearer of 
those who had seen the Lord. 

How long Ireneeus continued to reside in Asia Minor we know 
not; but we find him next at Lyons,t+ a priest of the church there, 
under Pothinus,} its venerable bishop. What led him there we are 
not informed. ‘The place lay a good way up the Rhone, near the 
mouth of which was Marseilles, a Greek colony from Asia Minor,§ 
mi which commercial intercourse had been ‘kept up ever since 

c.600. Business or relationship might have taken him thither, or 
even to Lyons itself. For although this latter was a Roman colony, 
and its name, Lugdunum, sufliciently evinces that it was not of Greek 
foundation, yet the number of Greek names|| amongst the Christians 
there shews that there must have been many of that race residing 
there. Indeed, the ng that the Montanist heresy, which 
arose in Phrygta, spread in no long time to Lyons, and that the 
Lyonnese wrote to the c inetalions in Asia and Phrygia, both to give an 
account of the persecution, and to discountenance the opinions of 
Montanus, clearly prove that there was some reason for frequent in- 
tercourse and sympathy between Lyons and Asia Minor. 

There is no reason therefore to conjecture any extraordinary mission 
or other conjuncture to bring him into that part of the world. He may 
have been ordained priest after he arrived there ; but we cannot argue 
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* Ep. ad Flor. +t Euseb. Hist. V. 4. t Jerome, Catalog. 
§ Athen. Deipnosoph. xiii. 5. Justin, xliii. 3. 
|| Pothinus the bishop, Attalas, (Ilepyapnvdg rp yéver’ Euseb. v. i. 7,) Alcibia- 
des, Biblias, Alexander, (Ppvt rd yévoc, Ibid. 21,) all mentioned by Eusebius, be- 
sides others recorded in the martyrologies. 
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4 IREN.EUS. 


that with any certainty from his being called by Jerome a priest of 
Pothinus; for even when church discipline ‘attained its greatest 
strictness, and every bishop regarded an ecclesiastic ordained by him- 
self as his subject, there was nothing to prevent a bishop from trans- 
ferring one of his clergy to the jurisdict:on of another bishop, whose 
subject he thenceforward became. So that the epithet made use of 
by Jerome only proves what we know from Eusebius, that Ireneus 
was a priest of the diocese of Juyons when Pothinus was bishop. 

It is the more necessary to remark this, as there appears to be a 
disposition gaining ground to take the slightest evidence as absolute 
proof. Undoubtedly a sceptical disposition is a great mischief; but 
a credulous temper, although Jess injurious to the possessor, is no 
slight evil, from its natural tendency to produce scepticism by an un- 
avoidable reaction, 

But wheresoever Ireneeus first entered into the priesthood, he had 
abode so long at Lyons in the year 177* that he had gained the 
character of a — cealous for the gospel of Christ,t and recom- 
mended more by his intrinsic excellences than by his sacred office ; 
and was so relied upon as to be chosen by the marty rs of Lyons, then 
in prison, as a fit person to send to Eleutherus, bishop of Rome, with 
their testimony against the Montanists. It is indeed barely said by 
Kusebius,t that their epistles were written for the purpose of promot- 
ing the peace of the church, (rij¢ ray éxxAgowy eiphync Evexa mpeo- 
Bevorrec); but connecting them, as he does in his narrative, with the 
mention of the Montanist heresy, and of the dissensions occasioned by 
it, (Crapwxdc brapyovens rept ray Cecnwpévwy,) it is unavoidable to 
conclude that they had reference to it. Some light may be thrown 
upon the subject by the assertion of ‘Tertullian, (adv. Praxean, i.) 
that a bishop of Rome had admitted the Montanists to communion 
by giving them letters of amity. Who the bishop was he gives no 
hint; and as he connects the matter with the account of the dis- 
semination of the heresy of Praxeas, some, as Dupin§ and Tillemont,|| 
have concluded that it could not have been an earlier bishop than 
Victor, because Praxeas did not appear as a heretic at an earlier period. 
This however, as Massuet justly argues,€| is not conclusive ; for the 
throwing together two things in a narrative by no means proves that 
they closely followed each other; and this visit of Praxeas to Rome 
may with greater probability be assumed to have been when he was 
a catholic. <A sufficient space of time had evidently elapsed between 
the visit of Praxeas to Rome, under the bishop who had granted com- 
municatory letters to the Montanists, and the time when Tertullian 
was writing,®® to allow of his becoming tinged with the Patripassian 
heresy, of his disseminating it secretly, of his avowing it openly, of his 
being convinced of his error, and being reconciled to the church ; 
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* Tillemont, Memoires, Note 1. Sur les Martyrs de Lion. 

t Euseb. V. 4. tH. E. V. iii. 2. 
$ In his account of Tertullian'’s Treatise against Praxeas. 

i Tom. i. Note 4, Sur les Montanistes. 


€ Dissertationis in Irenawum, sect. ii. 8, 9. ** See Tertullian in loco. 



















































IREN EUS, 5 


finally, of his relapsing, and ultimately quitting the church, All this 
would take up many years, and allow ample time for the supposition 
that Eleutherus was the bishop alluded to ; not tosay thata bishop of 
Rome was little likely to have listened to him when an avowed heretic. 
And then the letter of the martyrs has a well-defined object—viz., to 
dissuade him from contributing to rend the church in pieces by coun- 
tenancing a set of men who had been excommunicated by the 
churches by whom they were surrounded, and by those in Gaul with 
which they were in some degree connect ted ; and thoroughly explains 
the expression of Eusebius, TiS Tw ExkAnaorwy elpiyy n¢ évexct mpeaJevovrec. 

There is another circumstance, which, so far as I know, has not 
been adverted to—viz., that the Montanists appear not to have 
differed from the other Christians of Asia Minor in the observance of 
Easter; and as we know that Victor excommunicated those churches 
for differing from him, he is not likely to have patronized a sect who 
also differed from him in a matter he regarded as so important. 

As we know that the church of Lyons sent these letters to Eleu- 
therus, with one of their own, preserved by Eusebius, giving an 
account of the martyrdoms, it has been supposed by some that 
[reneeus actually wroée this letter; and the idea is confirmed by the 
circumstance, that Gcumenius, in his Commentary on the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, cap. 3, p. 498, has preserved a fragment of a 
writing of Irenseus, concerning Sanctus and Blandina. Now, these 
two persons are mentioned particularly in the letter of the church of 
Lyons; of which, therefore, this (numbered xiii.) is probably another 
remnant. There is no ground for doubting that Ireneeus did really 
visit Rome; the more especially, as two of his subsequent compo- 
sitions were occasioned by errors of priests of that church—viz., 
KF lorinus and Blastus. 

Pothinus died in this persecution, as really a martyr as others 
who have been regarded as more truly such. Being upwards of 


ninety vcars old, suffering under infirmity both of age and sickness, 
— | to the tribunal, and back again to prison, without any regard 
his «veakness and age, beaten, kicked, and assailed with every 


missile that came to hand, it is more wonderful that he did not breathe 
his last under their hands, than that he lingered out two days in the 
. ireneeus succeeded him ;+ and if we may judge of him by me 
ability, learning, zeal, and sound judgment displayed in his writing 
and by the Christian temper he evinced on the occasion of the pase hal 
controversy, we may safely conclude that he was a more than worthy 
successor. 

Before I proceed further, I will observe a little upon the visit of 
Ireneeus to Rome, which appears to have been the third application 
made to Rome from any distant church ; the first being from Corinth, 
under St. Clement, the second by Polycarp, to Anicetus. The first was 
not unnatural, when we consider that Clement had been the companion 
of St. Paul, ona that the church of Corinth was under pecuniary obli- 
gations tothat of Rome. The second was a consultation, as between 
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6 IREN BUS, 

equals. The third was a deputation from the eburches of an adjacent 
country, (civilly subject to Rome, and therefore in the habit of visiting 
the city,) to expostulate with the then bishop upon an injudicious 
step he had taken. ‘They were evidently led to it by their sympathy 
with the Asiatic churches, from whence they drew their own origin, 
whose divisions and errors they deplored. And they were afraid of 
the mischief likely to accrue to the Christian world from the sanction 
given to the Montanist errors by the head of @ church so important 
as that of Rome, to which, from its being the common resort of 
Christians from all quarters, they had been in the habit of looking as 
the depository of their common traditions, and whose example there- 
fore must be tenfold more hurtful than that of any other church, if 
given on the side of error. It was, moreover, in all probability, an 
expostulation with him for having committed the actual error of 
countenancing what the whole catholie church, from first to last, 
has declared to be delusion and heresy; and the object of it was, to 
entreat him to recant his error, How contrary is this whole matter 
to the notion of these churches being subject to that of Rome, or to 
their looking up to the bishop of it as an authorized director in cases 
of doubt and difficulty! And evenif we do notadmit that Kleutherus 
was the actual bishop who gave his letters of peace to the Montanists, 
yet it has always been ac knowledged that the letters of the martyrs, 
thus sent by the public authority of the Gaulish churches, were in- 
tended to caution him against entertaining them, and that either he or 
Victor did countenance them. And how inconsistent is such a state 
of things with the idea of a church privileged to be free from error or 
delusion, watching over others, instead of being watched over by 
them! 

Qne other point about this visit remains to be noticed. It has 
been supposed * that Ireneeus went to Rome to be consecrated to the 
church of Lyons, or that he was consecrated there. That he went 
there for any such purpose is contrary to all the evidence we have, 
which specifies another cause for his journey, and does not hint at this. 
Massuet, indeed, argues, from Jerome’s relating his visit to Rome 
immediately be dere his ordination, as successor to Pothinus, that the 
two must have an e xplicit connexion with each other; but the very 
connecting term pos/ea, and the reason given with it, ‘that Pothinus 
had suffered martyrdom, would rather appear to separate the journey 
with its circumstances, from the ordination with its reason. He like- 
wise relies upon the request of the martyrs to Kleutherus, tyeew ce abrov 
év rapabece: Which he chooses to translate, ut ipsum ceteris anteponat. 
So very much to be drawn from one word, reminds one of Dodwell’s 
Theories. The expression might, indeed, pay have a force 
which it is rather surprising that Massuet has overlooked. It might 
mean “place him by thy side,” which, if it had occurred to the 
French divine, he would probably have translated, “ Elatum eum 


* By Quesnel (see Tillemont, tom. iii., just at the end of his account of 
Irenwus); and by Massuet, Dissert. in Irenwum, ii. 12. 
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fac in etthdem quam ipse tenes ordinem.'’’ “ Make him a bishop like 
thyself.” But when we consider that presbyters in the early church 
sat by the side of their bishop on either hand, the phrase would ap- 
pear to signify nothing more than, “Receive him with all the respect 
due to a presbyter of the church: he is so with us; let him be 
treated as such at Rome.” 

That he may have been consecrated when there, if Pothinus died 
in the interim, is not impossible ; for it has not been unusual, in all 
ages of the church, for a bishop elect to be consecrated in the place 
where he happened to be at the time of his election. But there is no 
evidence for this; nothing, in short, but the presumption, that there 
was no other bishop in Gaul but the bishop of Lyons. And if there 
were, as is not improbable, bishops of Autun, of Arles, and of 
Vienne, at this time, then there was no motive whatever for having 
recourse to the bishop of Rome, at a period when, as is well known, 
the neighbouring bishops always filled up a vacancy, with the consent 
of the clergy and people, without having recourse to any higher or 
ulterior authority. But supposing that he was consecrated at Rome, 
it makes nothing whatever for the supremacy of that see. I am 
willing to grant to it a much higher rank and authority than such a 
circumstance would vindicate for it. Ignatius, when going to martyr- 
dom, besought Polycarp to appoint a bishop in his place; and yet no 
one has thought fit, on that ground, to claim for Polycarp the title 
even of primate of the East; whilst I readily admit that the bishop 
of Rome was long looked up to, not only as primate of the West, but 
as the first bishop 7” rank, and governing the first church in authority, 
in the whole Christian world. 

But whatever may be doubtful, one thing is certain, that Ireneeus 
did succeed Pothinus as bishop of Lyons, Of his conduct in his own 
particular church we have no means of judging, for no record has 
survived to tell us of anything he did there. It appears probable, 
from the expression of Kusebius,* émxwoxores trav xara VadXiay ra- 
poxiwy, that he was primate, or, at least, had influence over several 
dioceses in Gaul, as rapocxia in the early writers commonly signifies @ 
diocese.t his probability is almost reduced to certainty by the use 
of a parallel expression,} to describe the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Alexandria. It is well known that, in the time of Athanasius, the 
number of dioceses under him was near a hundred ;§ of these, 
between seventy and eighty were in Egypt, and sixteen within 
seventy miles of Alexandria, and in the same civil province of 
Akgyptus Prima. Over all these, the bishop of Alexandria exercised 
a control more complete than that of any other patriarch of those 
times. I mention these circumstances to shew that, at the time to 
which Eusebius refers, his archiepiscopal province must have been 
considerable. And as the ecclesiastical station of Ireneeus is de- 
scribed in the same terms, it almost amounts to demonstration, that 
he held a similar preeminence. ‘The only difference is, that Irenseus 
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is said to have ruled the zapommy cara Taddiay, and the bishop of 
Alexandria those car’ "AXetavepecay. But this expression only shews 
that the churches in Egypt emanated from Alexandria, and were per- 
manently dependent upon it; whilst those in Gaul emanated from no 
point within the country, nor were permanently dependent upon any 
one church. If any one should suppose that the term TUpoLKia is 
used with regard to Alexandria in its modern sense, I will only say, 
that the whole diocese of Alexandria contained only fourteen pastors, 
that the city contained sixteen churches ;* and that Socrates, who 
wrote more than one hundred years after Eusebius, when describing 
the distinction of the pastoral charges in the diocese of Alexandria, 
merely says,t that they were (ike rapotxiat. 

Massuet, indeed, argues at great length ¢ against the idea, that there 
was any other bishop in Gaul than the bishop of Lyons; but all his 
arguments resolve themselves into the one, that there is no mention 
made in any early writer of any other. On this ground one might, 
with equal reason, conclude that there were no bishops in Britain 
before the council of Arles, when they are first mentioned. But until 
it can be shewn that there is an instance in any writer anterior to 
Eusebius, or of his time, of the use of the term rapouia to signify a 
parochial church or paris sh, the simple use of this word by him is suffi- 
cient evidence against all negative arguments whatever. What the 
author of the Acts of the Martyrdom of * Saturninus says of the 
fewness of churches in Gaul in his time — .c../ wo contradiction 
to this opinion; for if there were at that time as many as twenty or 
thirty, it would be extremely few, considering the extent of the 
country. 

1 have said that we have no record of the operations of Ireneeus as 
bishop of Lyons. I mean, that we know of nothing which he did in 
that partic ular church, He bore, in a general way, the character of 
“the light of the western § Gauls,” and is said to have “ cultivated 
and enlightened the Celtic nations.’’|| And in consonance with this 
there is a tradition,4 though of comparatively recent date, that he 
sent a priest and deacon as missionaries to Besancon, and a priest and 
two deacons to Valence, in Dauphiné. The circumstance is very 
probable in itself, and is in agreement with the traditions of those 
churches, 

We now come to a more remarkable period of his life. We have 
seen that the Christians of that age looked with peculiar anxiety to 
Rome, as the church where, from the constant meeting together of 
Christians from the provinces, the traditions of the catholic church 
were most accurately preserved. Any departure of that church from 
purity of doctrine would be of more serious consequence than the 
deflexion of one of less influence. Ireneeus had been taught to exer- 


* Bing! am, ix. ii. 6. 

t Hist. i. 27, eioww v0 ryy abrod wéAw we wapotxiat. 

I Dissert. ii. 1S—16. 

§ Theodoret. Dial. i. So called to distinguish them from the inhabitants of 
Galatia. | Id. Haer. Fab. § Tillemont, S. Irenée, art. 911. 
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cise this feeling by his mission from the martyrs, and had no doubt 
learnt to feel it more deeply on the spot, when he trode the ground 
consecrated by the martyrdom of the two great apostles with whose 
joint superintendence and instruction that church was so long 
favoured, and when he observed how every heretic, likewise, re- 
sorted to Rome, as a more important theatre than any other. Nor 
can we suppose that he had left that church without forming some 
bond of union with individual members of it. His heart, therefore, 
returned no doubt to it, and caused him to indite those several epistles 
Eusebius mentions,* occasioned by the dissensions he heard of as pre- 
vailing there. ‘The first mentioned by the historian is that addressed 
to Blastus, on the subject of schism. What it was which led him 
into er is variously related by ancient writers. Kusebius 
(71. £. V.15) simply says, that he indulged i in speculations of his own 
at variance with truth. ‘Theodoret + stated, that he was entangled 
in the errors of Marcion and Valentinus; but if he had been so at 
that time, it appears most probable that Ireneeus would have noticed 
the errors themselves even more prominently than the schism which 
accompanied them. A more probable ac count is that given by the 
ancient author whose addition to one of Tertullian’s works is com- 
monly printed with it,t that “ he wished covertly to introduce 
Judaism ;” and in particular, that “he insisted on the observance 
of the paschal season on.th fourteenth day of the moon, according to 
the law of Moses, «1. «hich agrees what Pacian says:§ “ that he 
was a Greek, and that he adhered to the Montanists; for the Mon- 
tanists, having arisen in Asia Minor, celebrated that season at the 
same time as “the other Christians of that country—i. e., with the 
Jews. So that his schism probably consisted in this, that having 
come from Asia, he wished to raise a party favourable to the Asiatic 
practice, or, at least, declined to conform to that of Rome, And we 

can imagine how earnestly Irenzeus would press him to conform to 
the usages of the church in which he sojourned; a thing he could do 
with so much greater authority, inasmuch as, being himself of Asiatic 
birth, and brought up in the very church of Polycarp, he had con- 
formed to the Western usage. 

Whether it was before or after this time that Blastus left the com- 
munion of the church we know not. Eusebius, however, relates,|| (at 
least, so Massuet,4] with great probability, apprehends his me aning, ) 
that he was deposed from the priesthood, and that he detached many 
from the church to follow speculations of his own, at variance with 
the truth. Theodoret’s statement may therefore be substantially 
correct, although at a period subsequent to that at which Irenseus 
wrote the letter Mepi Xyioparoc. 


> Be ae Vi De + 1. 23. 

j Tertull. de Prascript. 53. Quere, what sufficient reason is there for doubting 
whether this appendix was written by Tertullian? The internal evidence is all in 
its favour. It was evidently known to St. Jerome. (See the first note upon it, in the 
( Paris edition, 164]. ) 
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The next letter Eusebius mentions is that to Florinus. This per- 
son was likewise a priest of the church at Rome, and had been known 
to Irenseus in early life,* when they were both pupils of Polycarp, 
and FF lorinus was high i in the court of the re igning emperor. But he 
had forsaken civil life, and entered holy orders, from which he was 
now ejected, as being the head of a party holding novel and peculiar 
opinions.t ‘His pec uli: arity is distinctly spec ified—viz. ., that he taught 
that God was the author of evil. To avoid this conclusion, Marcion 
had taught two first principles—the one of good, the other of evil. 

It was probably in combating this error that Florinus had insisted on 
the unity of God, and of his providential government, which he had 
expressed by the term povapyia—and from opposing one heresy with 
zeal too ardent for his judgment, had fallen into the op posite one. 
Ireneeus, upon hearing of the fall of his former acquaintance, felt an 
earnest desire to restore him, and accordingly wrote to him, endea- 
vouring, as it would appear, to explain the true notion of the povapyia 
of God, and especially to combat his peculiar error. A fragment of 
this letter is preserved by Eusebius (V. 20), and printed (lragm. ii) 
at the end of the best editions of the works of Ireneus. In it 
Ireneeus papeeneuts to him how much at variance his opinions were 
with those of the church; how impious in their tendency ; how far 
beyond what any excommunicated heretic had ever taught; how 
much opposed to apostolic al tradition. And he appeals to him from 
his own remembrance of the teaching of Polycarp, (whom they had 
mutually reverenced,) and from his publishe “d epistles, how shocked 
that blessed martyr would have been if be had heard such blas- 
phemies. 

But Ireneeus, as it would appear, succeeded only so far with the 
unstable Florinus as to drive him from his position, that God was the 
author of evil. From this he went into the Valentinian speculations, 
by which they endeavour to escape the great difficulty of the origin 
of evil. from them he learnt to believe in an ogdoad of emanations 
from the Supreme Being, from one ofthe later of whom, by a species of 
accident, evil sprung. Treneeus could not give up his ancient friend, 
but composed for his use a treatise} upon this portion of the Gnostic 
theory. Of this, however, we have not a fragment left which can 
throw any light “yo its structure. ‘There is only the concluding 
sentence preserved, in which he adjures the transcriber of it to com- 
pare it most care fully with the original, and to append the adjuration 
itself to his transcript. We might wonder, perhs aps, at the solemnity 
of the adjuration, did we not consider how oo it was that 
Ireneus himself should not be re presented, by any error of the 
copyist, as holding opinions at variance with the truth he was so 
anxious fo maintain. 

But although we have no distinct remains of this particular treatise, 
it is highly probable that it formed the germ of that great work, 
which has, in some sort, remained e ntire, and upon which the re pu- 


* Ad. Florinum, Fragm. ti. t Euseb, V. 15. $ Ilepi Oyoalog. 
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tation of Ireneeus, as a controversial writer, altogether rests. Tio 
that I will now direct my attention, 

The Gnostic theories had risen in the Kast, and from thence had 
early spread to Rome; whither came, in succession, most of their 
eminent teachers. It is not my purpose to give any detailed account 
ofthem. This has been suffic iently done by the late Dr. E. Burton, 
in his Bampton Lectures, “ On the heresies of the apostolical age,” and 
the notes appended to them. The general principle of them all was 
to escape making God the author of evil, by making it to spring, by a 
species of charm, from some emanation indefinitely removed from the 
great First Cause. For this purpose, they imagined certain spiritual 
beings, more or less numerous, the first pair produced by the Supreme 
Being, in conjunction with an emanation from himself; the rest ema- 
nating, for the most part, successively from each preceding pair, and 
becoming more and more liable to infirmity as they were further 
distant from the One Original. From one of the most distant they 
imagined the author of evil to have sprung, whom they also made 
the creator of the world, and the god of the Jews. They professed to 
believe in Jesus, but regarded him either as not truly man or as not 
truly united with the Godhead; and Christ, as well as the Only Be- 
gotten, the Saviour, and the Life, they looked on as distinct from him. 

The great charm of these theories was, that they professed to un- 

ravel a great secret, which no previous philosophy had reached, and 
which Christianity itself had left untouched. We may wonder, in- 
deed, that any C hristian should have found anything to tempt him in 
hypotheses so subtle and intricate, and so palpably at variance with 
the known truths of the gospel. But we must bear in mind that 
when they first arose, no part of the New-Testament scripture was 
written ; that consequently the poison had time to mix itself with the 
current of opinion eve rywhere, before an antidote of general appli- 
cation was provided ; that the minds of all inquiring men in those 
times were peculiarly given to subtleties, and to the notion of invent- 
ing schemes selected from all prevailing opinions; and that, to re- 
commend themselves to Christians, they professed to be the deposi- 
tories of that “ hidden wisdom’' which St. Paul was known to have 
affirmed that he had imparted to those who were capable of receiving 
it. It is therefore not much to be wondered at, that they prevailed 
amongst the speculative for their very subtilty, and with the vain and 
weakminded by their affectation of superior wisdom. 

There was another feature of the scheme, which served a further 
purpose. They pretended that the minds which inhabit human 
bodies are of two kinds, spiritual and carnai; that the carnal alone 
are the work of the Creator of this world, whilst the spiritual are ema- 
nations from the highest and purest onder of spiritual beings ; that the 
carnal are readily contaminated by the flesh and the world, and thence 
require restraint and law, whilst the spiritual are only placed in 
bodies for a time, that they may snow everything, but incapable of 
contamination, and destined, after a period of exercise, to be taken up 
into the supernal fulness. By this theory the abstracted and mystic al 
were flattered with the idea of spiritual superiority to their fellow men ; 
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12 IREN-EUS. 
whilst the worldly and sensual might keep up the highest pretensions, 
and yet wallow in the most revolting profligacy. It was under this 
latter phase that Gnosticism first shewed itself amongst the half civi- 
lized, semi-Roman inhabitants of southern Gaul. In its more ab- 
stract and refined form it would have had no attractions for them ; 
for the European mind is too plain and common-sense to follow sub- 
tilties. But its practical licentiousness found a fit nidus in the ac- 
companying sensual disposition which marked the Romans of that 
age, and all who were tinged with their blood. It worked its way for 
some time in silence, till the attention of the bishop of Lyons was 
drawn to it by the seduction of Christian matrons, and by the influx 
of extraordinary impurity throughout that region. He was thus led 
to trace the mischief to its cause ; and finding this to be his old enemy, 
under its then prevailing form of Valentinianism, which thus ap- 
peared to be rearing its head everywhere, and had now come to assail 
him on his own ground, he set himself to understand its system 
thoroughly, that, by refuting it both in its principle and in its details, 
he might completely disabuse the Christian world, do away with the 
divisions, and impurities, and calumnies, arising from it, and thus 
afford the freer scope for the power of truth upon the hearts and 
practice of men, 

He was the more determined upon doing this by the solicitations of 
a friend, who appears to have lived more in the heart of the mischief 
than himself. Who he was we are not told. That he had some 
pastoral charge is most probable, from the concluding portion of the 
preface to the first book, in which Irenaeus speaks to his friend as 
having spiritual care of others, and as able, both by his station and by 
his abilities, to turn to the best account the hints he was able to 
furnish him. That the native, or at least customary, language of his 
friend was Greek may be inferred from the work being in that lan- 
guage, and by the apology made for the imperfections of the style ; 
and altcgether, it seems most probable that he was a bishop of one of 
the Greek colonies of southern Gaul. 

In the accomplishment of this work he no doubt made use of the 
treatise of Justin Martyr against the Marcionites, now lost to us, 
because superseded by the completer work of Ireneeus. But he de- 
rived the greatest help from the writings of the Gnostics themselves, 
from which he learnt their scheme without any possibility of doubt 
or gainsaying, and thus was enabled, by the mere sfatement, in open 
light, of its fantastic puerilities, to unclothe it of the mystery which was 
one of its chief recommendations, to demonstrate more clearly its 
self-contradictions, and to contrast it in its naked folly with the simpli- 
city of acknowledged truth. 

To the ascertaining of the date of this composition we have but two 
guides, One is, the list of bishops of Rome given in the beginning of 
the third book. The catalogue closes with the name of Eleutherus, 
and thus shews that that book, at least, was begun, and most probably 
published, under his pontificate. The other is, that in the same book 
the author mentions the translation of the Old Testament by ‘Theodo- 
tion. Now that translation was not made till about A. p. 184. (See 
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Massuet, Diss. Il. 1. 47.) Irenseus would not become acquainted 
with it immediately ; so that we are driven towards the end of the 
pontificate of Eleutherus, who died a. p. 192, for the publication of 
the first three books. ‘The work appears to have grown upon the 
hands of the writer, and to have become more than twice as volumi- 
nous as when it was first planned.* The books were written sepa- 
rately, us he found his matter arrange itself, and the two first appa- 
rently sent first,+ followed by the three others at distinct intervals.+ 

The general object of the first book is to give a full exposition of 
the Gnostic doctrines. The first seven chapters contain a detailed 
account of the system of Valentinus, who was at that time the most 
fashionable teacher of those doctrines, The eighth gives the Valen- 
tinian explanation of numerous passages of scripture, which they 
brought forward as corroborative of the truth of their system, although 
they “did not pretend to rest it upon them; and the ninth refutes 
those explanations. The tenth points out the unity of catholic doc- 
trine; and the remaining chapters are occupied in exhibiting the dis- 
crepancies of the various Gnostic sects and teachers. 

The object of the second book is, to overthrow the system, both in 
its principle and in its details, by demonstrating its contradictoriness 
and impossibility. The first nineteen books are occupied in the 
destruction of the system ; the next five are a fuller refutation of their 
arguments in support of it than he had given in chapter nine of the 
first book; and the twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh, and twenty-eighth 
lay down certain rules for the proper study of the scriptures. The 
rest of the book is taken up with a fuller consideration and refutation 
of particular opinions held by Gnostics. 

Ireneeus himself states it to be the object of the third book to con- 
fute the heretical system by scripture, as containing in writing the un- 
doubted doctrine of those apostles through whose preaching the 
economy of salvation was originally revealed, and from whom the 
church received the doctrine she preached. But since the heretics 
appes aled to tradition as interpreting scripture, he likewise appeals to it 
in the second, third, and fourth chapters; and having shewn that it 
is totally adver se to the heretical doctrine, he returns to the argument 
from scripture, and carries it on by quotations briefly from the Old 
Testament, and more fully from the words of the evangelists and apos- 
tles, shewing, to the end of the fifteenth chapter, that they knew but 
one God, and from thence to the end of the twenty-second chapter, 
that they taught but one Jesus Christ, traly God and truly man. The 
twenty-third is a refutation of Fabian’s opinion, that Adam was not 
saved; and the two last contain sundry general reflections. 

Our author had confined himself in the third book for the most part 
to the testimony of evangelists and apostles; he informs us, that his 
object in the fourth is to shew that our Lord himself testified of only 
one God, his Father, the maker and governor of the world, the author 
of the old and new covenants, and the judge of all mankind. He 


* Book I, xxxi 4. ft See the Preface of the Third Book. 
t See Preface of Books LV. and V. 
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does not carry on his argument with much regularity, and it would be 
difficult to give any useful analysis of it. But he discusses, towards 
the end, in chapters thirty-seven, thirty-eight, and thirty-nine, the great 
question of the accountability of man, and the freedom of the will. 

In the preface to the fifth book, he announces his intention of carry- 
ing on the argument by quotations from the writings of the apostle 
Paul, to shew that the same God who had spoken to Abraham and 
given the law had in the latter days sent his Son to give salvation to 
human flesh ; which he pursues in the first eighteen chapters, dwell- 
ing particularly on the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh 
(chap. 7—14), and corroborating St. Paul’s doctrine from other parts 
of scripture. He is thence led to the object and end of the scheme of 
salvation by Christ, and the opposition to it by Satan (chap, 19—24), 
especially the great opposition to it through the agency of antichrist 
(chap. 24—30), and passes from the notice of the middle state 
(chap, 31) to exhibit and confirm his opinion of the terrestrial reign of 
Christ and the righteous (chap. 32—35), concluding with the con- 
summation of all things in the eternal felicity of the just. 

It will be seen by this slight sketch that the former part of the 
treatise is by far the most regular; and for this sufficient reason, that 
it was more completely studied and digested before it was written, In 
the latter books, he adheres but imperfectly to the intention announced 
in the preface, and introduces much matter which was evidently sug- 
gested casually as he was writing, by some word or expression he 
found himself using. 

The work, as | have said, was written in Greek; but the greater 
portion of the original has been lost. What remains has been pre- 
served by various authors in the form of quotations. In this way 
two-thirds of the first book have come down to us; a few detached 
fragments in the latter half of the second; considerably larger and 
more numerous portions of the third; very little of the fourth, but 
copious extracts from the fifth, especially near the beginning. ‘The 
whole, however, existed in the ninth century, as we learn from the 
testimony of Photius. But, althongh we have lost the greater part of 
the original, an ancient Latin translation of the whole work has been 
preserved to us. The precise antiquity of this version we are unable 
to ascertain; but the closeness with which Tertullian appears to 
follow it in many passages,* and in particular his making the very 
same mistakes as the interpreter, (as for instance, in regard to the 
name ot the heretic Epiphanes, which they have both rendered by the 
epithet, clarus, and others instanced by Massuet,) almost amounts toa 
demonstration that he had read that version. That it existed in the 
time of St. Augustin, is certain, as he quotes it several times, almost 

word for word. 

The effect of this great work appears to have been decisive, for we 
hear no more of any eminent person who held the Gnostic opinions. 
They prevailed to a certain degree for the greater part of another cen- 
tury, but they did not make head again. The name, indeed, con- 
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tinued to have so great a charm that Clement of Alexandria took it 
from the heretics, and applied it to an intelligent Christian, whom he 
de ‘pic ts as the only true Gnostic. But the system became so entirely 
extinct that scarce a trace of its influence remains, except in the 
writings of those who had to combat it. 

In his opposition to the Gnostics, Ireneeus had to combat a heresy ; 
the next circumstance which brought him forward was, a schism which 
threatened to separate a portion of the Christian world from the com- 
munion of its most influential church. ‘There had been a variation 
in very early times, and indeed from the beginning, between the 
churches of Asia Minor, Syria, and Mesopotamia on the one hand, 
and the rest of the Christian world on the other, in regard to the 
keeping of Kaster,—other churches uniting in keeping Kaster-day on 
a Sunday, whilst the Christians of those countries kept it at the 
Jewish passover, on whatever day of the week it happened to fall.* 
The inconvenience had been felt in the time of Polyearp, who, 
sojourning in Rome in the time of its bishop Anicetus, they endea- 
voured each to persuade the other to embrace the practice he fol- 
lowed. But their conferences were without any other effect than to 
cause both parties to agree to differ in peace. But Victor, who suc- 
ceeded Eleutherus in the see of Rome, viewed the matter in a differ- 
ent light. He had no doubt felt the inconvenience of this diversity of 
practice when Blastus endeavoured to raise a schism in Rome on this 
very point. He therefore conceived the idea of using bis influence, 
as the bishop of the principal church in the world, to bring all Chris- 
tians to one uniform rule. For this purpose he wrote to certaint 
leading bishops in Asia, 1 requesting them to convene synods of the 
ne ighbouring bishops, in order to come to an agreement, which was 
done accordingly ; and they all, with the exception of the churches 
above mentioned, wrote circular letters to the whole catholic church, 
affirming that with them the apostolical tradition was, not to break 
their paschal fast until the Sunday. Eusebius p: articularly mentionst 
the dioceses in Gaul under the superintendence of Ireneeus as having 
agreed upon such a synodical letter, which he asserts was in existence 
in his ime. So far, Victor was successful; and, probably upon the 
strength of the almost universal agreement of the churches, he appears 
to have held out some threat to those of Asia Minor,§ unless they 
thought proper to conform to the general practice. This, however, 
they ‘absolute ly refused to do, maintaining that their region abounded 
with relies of ‘apostles and martyrs, and “that they preserved a tradi- 
tion purer than that of any other church, and more consonant with 
the scriptures. ‘This reply so incensed Victor that he forthwith 


* Eusebius indeed says (V. xxiii. 1) that the churches of all Asia were united 
in differing from the rest of the world; but it is evident, from chap. xxv., that he 
means Asia Minor ; for he mentions the bishops of Jerusalem, Casarea, Tyre, and 
Ptolemais, as asserting that the church of Alexandria agreed with them in their 
present practice, which was the same as that of the West. 

+ We know that he wrote to Polyerates of Ephesus, and therefore probably to the 
rest. See Euseb. H.E. V. xxiv. 3. 

$ . EB. V. xxi. & § xxiv. 2 
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issued letters, announcing that the Asiatic brethren were cut off from 
the common union of Christians. Here, however, he was not followed 
by those who had previously agreed with him; and Irenseus in par- 
ticular, in the name of the Christians in Gaul under his jurisdiction, 
wrote both to Victor and to various other bishops, strongly pressing 
milder measures, and reminding the Roman prelate* of the example 
of Anicetus, one of his predecessors, who paid Polycarp the highest 
honour, even when assured that he would not conform to the Western 
custom, and regarded his own as more apostolical. 

What the immediate result of these letters was we are not informed 
by any contemporary writer. Anatolius, indeed, (ifthe Latin version 
of his ‘Treatise in the Paschal Cycle, published by Bucherius, is to be 
relied on,) asserts that Victor did not persist in his excommunication ; 
and we know subsequently} that many churches in Asia adhered to 
the Jewish reckoning, and yet were not on that account regarded with 
any aversion by their brethren ; ; and it was not until the council of 
Nice that their bishops there assembled agreed to follow the general 
custom,+—to which, however, some churches did not conform in the 
time of Chrysostom. 

The part which the bishop of Rome took in this matter requires 
perhaps a more explicit notice. It has, no doubt, been felt that 
Victor acted in a manner which countenances the claims set up by 
the popes of later days; but when we come to examine, we shall 
find that whatever claims he advanced, beyond what we should allow, 
were discountenanced by the then catholic church. He did, or at- 
tempted to do, two things: first, to bring the whole church to one 
practice in the observance of the feast of E aster; secondly, when he 
did not succeed with some churches, to excommunicate the dis- 
sentients, 

The first was laudable; inasmuch as Christians who travelled upon 
business, or removed their residence from one part of Christendom to 
another, had their feelings disturbed by finding their brethren cele- 
brating so important a festival on a different day from that to which 
they were accustomed ; and some weak or factious minds were thus 
te mpte «1 to make divisions in churches to which they removed. This 
had been particularly the case in the church of Rome, as being a 
place of general resort; and therefore V ictor, both on that account, 
and as bishop of the principal church in the world, very rightly 
exerted himself to bring about uniformity. ‘The course he took was 
also a good one. He wrote to the principal bishops in various coun- 
tries, to request them to call synods of the neighbouring bishops, that 


* Two fragments of his letter to Victor are preserved by Eusebius, and appear 
third and fourth of the Fragments, at the end of all the good editions of Irenzus. 
There is probably another fragment of this or his previous letter to the churches on 
this same subject, quoted by the author of the Questions and Answers for the Ortho- 


dox, Quest. 115, and numbered vii. in the F ragments, 
t Athanas. de Synodo, 5, p. 719. 


ostom. tom. V. Hom. 55, p. 608, 


' Theodoret. Hist. i. 9. Euseb. de Vit. Const. 19. 
de Cycl, Vict. p. 444, ed. Antwerp, 1633. 
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thus he might ascertain the sense of the catholic church. Nothing 
could be more prudent or temperate; nor was anything apparently 
better calculated to persuade the minority, than to find one consenting 
custom in so many churches, in countries separated so entirely from 
each other. 

Now so far we have no claim set up inconsistent with the station of 
influence and dignity which we readily concede to have appertained 
to the Roman bishops from very early times; and which, if not most 
grossly abused, would never have been denied to them, Some have 
supposed, that he, with his letters, issued a threat of excommunicating 
those churches which refused to comply with the western custom; but 
that is opposed to the sequel of the history, from which we learn that 
such a threat would have called forth remonstrances, of which in this 
stage of the business we hear nothing. 

Having received letters from every quarter except from Asia Minor, 
stating that the traditional custom was the same as that of Rome, he 
then, instead of proceeding by persuasion, immediately conceived the 
idea of compelling the dissentient churches to comply with his wishes, 
by threatening to cut them off from communion if they declined. His 
threat had no effect t, and he proceeded to put it into execution, no- 
thing doubting that the churches who had been with him hitherto 
would still stand by him. And this is the point at which we encounter 
something like the modern papal claims; for he declared the churches 
of Asia Minor cut off, not only from his communion, but from the 
common unity.* Some might argue, that he must have had some 
foundation for this claim; but till something of the kind can be shewn, 
we have no need to suppose any ground but a strong desire of a rash 
and determined mind to carry the point he had undertaken. Be the 
ground what it may, the ec: atholie church negatived his claim; those 
who agreed with him in the desire of bringing about unity of prac- 
tice+ would not unite with him in excommunicating their brethren, 
but rebuked him sharply ;+ and Irenzeus in particular represented to 
him the difference between his spirit and that of his predecessors, 
And so entirely abortive was his attempt that, about sixty years after, 
lirmilian, bishop of Ceesarea, in Cappadocia, in a letter addressed to 
C yprian,§ expressly asserted that the peace and unity of the catholic 
church had never been broken by differences about the observance of 
waster or other religious rites; and ¢hat, in alluding to the conduct of 
Stephen, bishop of Rome, who had quarrelled with the African 
bishops because their custom differed from the Roman on the subject 
of rebaptizing those who had been baptized by heretics, which would 
necessarily have brought to mind any schism produced by Victor, a 
previous bishop of Rome, if any such had been produced. 

Here, then, we have the most satisfactory evidence that the catholic 
church, so near to the apostles’ times, had decided against the power 
of the bishop of Rome to cut off whom he might think fit from the 


* Euseb. H. E. V. xxiv. 3. t Jerome in Catal. 
$ Euseb. as above quoted. § Cyprian, Epist. 75, ed. Potter, 
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common unity ; not that they knew nothing of such aclaim, but that it 
was practically made and decided against. 

We have now brought to a close all the circumstantial part of the 
public life of Ireneeus. Eusebius has preserved to us the names of 
others of his writings, which we have now lost. Of these he mentions 
first, a Discourse to the Gentiles; which he characterizes as very brief, 
and very necessary, or cogent, and informs us that the title of it was, 
Hepi ’Extor)unc, which Jerome, in his Catalogue, translates De disci- 
plina, and supposes it to be different from the Discourse. Another 
tract he wrote, dedicated to one Marcianus, on the Preaching of the 
Apostles. The last Eusebius mentions is a volume of miscellaneous 
tracts or discussions, of which the ninth fragment is probably a 
remnant. Maximus* cites some Discourses on Faith, addressed to 
Demetrius, a deacon of Vienne, of which we have two fragments, 
whether genuine or not, in all the best editions of his Remains. Al- 
though forty-two fragments, attributed to Ireneeus, have been col- 
lected, chiefly from Catenas, we have no clue for appropriating the 
greater part of them to the writings of which they formed a portion. 
One of them is said to pertain to a diseussion on the Eternity of Matter ; 
but whether belonging to a separate treatise, or a remnant of his Dis- 
course to the Gentiles, we have no means of judging. 

We have no account of the death of lrengeus upon which we can 
absolutely depend. Jerome in one passaget calls him a martyr; and 
so does the author of the Questions and Answers above cited; but no 
other early writer gives him that appellation; neither have we any 
notice of his death by any earlier author than Gregory of Tours,} who 
wrote towards the end of the sixth century, and who asserts that he 
died a martyr in a bloody persecution, which the martyrologists 
Usuard and Ado § assert took place under Severus. In fact, all the 
martyrologists, both Latin and Greek, make him a martyr. ‘The tra- 
dition, therefore, is by no means an improbable one. But in whatever 
way he quitted this world, we may rest assured that his name is 
written in the book of life. 


























































DEVOTIONAL WRITINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
NO. IT. 
Mr. Epvitor,—The contribution, under this head, which I have now 
to make to your pages is a translation of a small collection of prayers, 
which I have met with in an ancient MS. of the early part of the 
fifteenth century, at least I consider it to be of that period from the 
nature of its caligraphy &c. The first page has an ornamented 
flowered border, the painting of which, as well as the initial ‘apitals, 
are in rather a coarse style of illumination. The MS. itself consists 
only of five leaves of a small quarto page; but whether it might not 
have originally formed part of a larger volume, I am unable to de- 


Tom. II. p. 152, ed. Combefis. 

On Isaiah, Ixiv. 4, 5, in vol. iv p. 761, of his Works. 
Hist. France. x. 27. 

Tillemont, Memoires, tom. iii. part 1, S. Irenee, Art, x. 
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termine. It was lettered and catalogued by the bookseller from whom 
I obtained it, “ Homi leg Exhortationes,” but what this title has to do 
with the work I am not quite competent to decipher, though I think 
it must have been meant as an abbreviation of “ Hominis legi Ex- 
hortationes,” &c., in which case exhorfationes is a wrong word, for 
the title at the head of the first page (as is common in all works of 
this date) stands in red letters as follows, “ Hic incipit una oratio bona 


ad dom ihm xpm.” There is, as the reader will observe here, as 
well as in my former number, a remarkable freedom from popish sen- 
timent in the language of these devotions, thongh it is but just to add, 
that at the end of each one of them, the words in red, “ Pater noster, 
and of some of them, “ Ave Maria,’ remind us that they were written 
at a time when the forms of true and false worship were most artfully 
blended together. The number of fifteen, to which these prayers 
amount, may perhaps be accidental, but it is more probably in con- 
formity with the fifteen mysteries of the rosary—viz, the five joyful, 
the five sorrowful, and the five glorious mysteries, which is a favourite 
subject in the writings of the period when these prayers were com- 
posed. Upon the whole, they will be considered, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, as well deserving of atte ntion, not only for the beautiful 
and affecting simplicity w ith which they enlarge upon that topic which 
ought to be most dear to all Christians in every age, but as they serve 
to shew most strikingly, that all the devotions of an age confessedly 
too superstitious were not confined, as some would have us to suppose, 
to the virgin and the saints. 


1. O Jesus, eternal sweetness of those who love thee ; a joy bring- 
ing with it every delight; a health yielding every desire; the lover 
of sinners, who didst bear witness that thy delights were with the 
sons of men, when thou wert made a man for the sake of man, 
at the end of the appointed times. Remember all the forethought 
and inward anguish which thou sustainedst in thy body; that very 
moment of thy most salutary passion having been ordained from 
eternity in the divine heart. Remember also the sadness and bit- 
terness which thou hadst in thy soul, when, being thyself present at 
the last supper with thy disciples, thou didst deliver thy body and thy 
blood; didst wash their feet ; and whilst sweetly consoling them, art a 
monument to shew that in thy delicate body thou dids st bear the passion 
of thy cross beforehand, w hen after the third prayer thou didst sweat 
the sweat of blood. Thou wert betrayed by a kiss for the sake of 
gain; seized by an elect nation ; accused by false witnesses; unjustly 
tried by three judge s; and in the elect city, during the paschal season, 
in the flower of thy body’s youth, thou wert innocently condemned. 
Stript of thine own garment, thou wert arrayed in strange clothing. 
Thine eyes were buffeted, and thy face was concealed with a veil.* 


_————eeseseseseseeessesessssSSssSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


* The writer of the MS. has only taken the expression, mepteadvPayreg abroy, 
see Luke, xxii. 64, in the largest sense, considering that it means something more 
than a mere bandage round the eyes. Schleusner renders the passage, “ obvelato 
capite ejus ;"’ and he adds, “ Scilicet ultimo supplicio damnati obvelato capite apud 
veteres rapi solebant,” with references to authorities for this assertion, 
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‘Thou wert made to submit to blows; thou wert bound to the column ; 
wert scourged, crowned with thorns, struck on the head with the reed, 
and, moreover, wounded with innumerable calumnies. Give me, | 
pray thee, to suffer for the memory of the evils which happened before 
thy crucifixion ; before death, give me true contrition, a pure confes- 
sion, @ worthy satisfaction, and a full remission of all my sins. 
Amen. Pater noster. 

2. O Jesus, fabricator of the world, whom no bounds can really divide 
or contain, who holdest the earth in the hollow of thine hand, remember 
that most bitter grief which thou didst sustain, when they first afflicted 
thy most sacred hands by fastening them to the cross with blunted 
nails, and when, besides ‘the perforation of thy dearest feet, because 
thou wert not agreeable to their will, they added a fresh anguish to 
thy wounds, and so drew thee and strete hed thee on the length and 
breadth of thy cross that the joints of thy members were dislocated. 
Thee I beseech to give me the memory of this most sacred and _ bitter 
sorrow on the cross, and thy fear, and thy love. Amen, Pater noster. 
Ave Maria. 

3. O Jesus, heavenly physician, recal to mind that the languor, 
wanness, and pain, which must be sustained when the body is placed 
on the lofty arms of the cross, thou didst suffer in all thy thoroughly 
lacerated members, nought of which remained in its proper state, so 
that no sorrow could be found like unto thine, inasmuch as even from 
the sole of the foot to the crown of the head no soundness was found 
in it; yet even then, unmindful of all these woes, thou didst entreat 
the Father for thine enemies, saying, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” By this mercy, and by the memory of that 
sorrow, grant that, for the remembrance of thy most bitter passion, I 
may Obtain the full remission of all my sins. Amen. Pater noster. 

4. O Jesus, the true libe rty of angels, virtue itself, and a para- 
dise of delights, remember “the terror and w eakness thou didst 
endure when all thine enemies like a lion ferociously stood round 
about thee, and with buffetings, spittings, and the tearing of nails, 
besides other cursed punishments, molested thee ; and moreover, with 
all manner of contumelious words, which were, indeed, hard stripes, 
yea, the hardest of torments. By all these things, O Lord Jesus 
Christ, with which thou wert injuriously afflicted by thine enemies, I 
beseech thee, that thou wouldest deliver me from all. myv isible and in- 
visible enemies, and grant me to find the protection of thy eternal 
salvation under the shadow of thy wings. Amen, Pater noster. 

5. O Jesus, thou mirror of eternal charity, remember that anguish 
which thou hadst when in the glass of the sev erest splendour of thy 
majesty thou didst behold the predestination of thy elect. By the 
torments of thy passion as the Saviour, and which thou sufferedst in 
the re probation of the wicked and in the multitude of the damned ; by 
the abyss also of thy manifold compassion which thou hadst for us 
betrayed and desperate sinners, and especially when thou didst ex- 
hibit thyse If as saying to the thief, “ To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise ;” I ask thee, O pious Jesu, that thou wouldest shew me 
merey in the hour of my death, Amen. Pater noster. Ave Maria. 
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6. O Jesus, amiable King, the Friend at all times, and the desirable 
One, remember the mindfulness thou hadst when naked and wonder- 
ful thou didst hang upon the cross ; and all friends and acquaintance 
stood adverse to thee, and thou didst find no one to console thee but 
only thy beloved mother, whom, whilst standing most faithfully by 
thee in the bitterness of her soul, thou didst commend to the disciple, 
saying, “ Woman, behold thy son;’’ I ask thee, O pious Jesus, by 
the sword of grief which then penetrated her soul, that thou wouldest 
compassionate me in all my tribulations and afflictions, corporal and 
spiritual, and give me consolation in all time of distress. Amen. 
Pater noster. Ave Maria. 

7. O Jesus, inexhaustible fountain of piety, who, from thy deepest 
affection of delight in the cross, saidst, “1 thirst,” as if for the safety 
of the human race, kindle, we pray thee, our desire for every perfect 
work, and the thirst of carnal concupiscence, and the love of worldly 
delight, altogether cool and extinguish. Amen. Pater noster. 

8. O Jesus, mighty sweetness of fearful hearts, whom thou hast 
soothed by the bitterness of the vinegar and gall which thou didst 
sustain and taste for us in the hour of death, grant unto us that we 
may worthily receive thy body and thy blood for the remedy and con- 
solation of our souls. Amen, Pater noster. 

9. O Jesus, kingly virtue and the soul’s joy, remember the anguish 
and grief which thou didst suffer, when, by reason of the bitterness of 
death endured in the salvation of the Jews, thou criedst with a loud 
voice to that Father who had forsaken thee, saying, “ My Lord and 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” By this anguish, I beseech 
thee that in our last extremity of suffering thou wilt not leave us, O 
Lord our God. Amen. Pater noster. 

10. O Jesus, Alpha and Omega, the life and virtue that dwelleth 
in all things, remember that from the crown of the head even to the 
sole of the foot thou wert immersed in the flood of suffering. Because 
of the extent and greatness of thy wounds, when I am overwhelmed 
in the depth of my sins, teach me by true charity the extent of thy 
commandment. Amen. Pater noster. Ave Maria. 

11. O Jesus, abyss of the profoundest mercy, 1 ask thee for the 
sake of the depth of thy wounds, which pierced through thy flesh, the 
marrow of thy bones, and thy bowels, that overwhelmed as I am in 
sin, thou wouldest raise me from the flood, and hide me in the openings 
of thy wounds, from the face of thine anger, until thy fury be passed 
away. Amen. Pater noster. Ave Maria. 

12. O Jesus, mirror of truth, seal of unity, bond of charity, re- 
member the multitude of thy innumerable wounds, by which, from the 
crown of the head even to the lowest part of the foot, thou wert 
afflicted, and by impious Jews wert lacerated and reddened in thy 
own most sacred blood; which magnitude of pain thou didst suffer 
in thy virgin flesh for us, O pious Jesu, what more couldest thou 
have done for us, which thou hast not done! Write, I pray thee, all 
thy wounds in my heart with thy precious blood, so that in these I 

may read thy grief and love, and may thus continually persevere in 
giving thanks, even to my life send. Amen. Pater noster. 
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13. O Jesus, most brave and invincible lion, remember the sorrow 
thou didst esduve when all the forees of thy heart and of thy body 
failed thee, and inclining thy head, thou saidst, “ It is finished.” By 
this anguish and woe, have mercy on me in the final period of my 
existence, when my soul and my spirit are in trouble. Amen. Pater 
noster. Ave Maria. 

14. O Jesus, only-begotten Son of the Highest, the brightness of 
the Father, and the e xpress image of his substanc e, remember earnestly 
the sentence of commendation with which thou gavest up the ghost, 
saying, “Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit ;”’ and when, 
thy lacerated body being burst with that strong cry, thou didst expire, 
laying open the bowels of thy mercy in order to redeem us. By this 
precious death I beseech thee, O King of saints, strengthen me to re- 
sist the devil and the world, flesh and blood ; and being dead unto the 
world, may I live unto thee; and in the last hour of my departure 
mayest thou receive me to thyself, when I render up my exiled and 
wande ring spirit, Amen. Pater noster. 

15. O Jesus, the true and fruitful Vine, remember the overflowings 
and abundant effusion of thy blood which thou didst pour forth 
copiously like a cluster of bruised grapes, when in the prison house of 
thy flesh thou troddest the wine-press alone, and when thy side being 
pierced with the soldier's spear, thou didst ‘shed blood and water for 
us, so that scarcely a drop remained within thee; and then, as 
though thou hadst been a demon, thou wert suspended on high like 
a bundle of myrrh,* and thy flesh lost its delicacy, and the moisture 
of thy bowels dried up, and the marrow of thy bones was withered 
away. By this thy most bitter passion, the pouring forth of most 
precious blood, O sweet Jesu, wound my heart with penitence; and 
since thou love st the bread of tears, by day and by night, convert me 
wholly to thyself, so that my heart may become thy perpetual abode, 
and my conversation be pleasing and acceptable to thee, and the end 
of my days so laudable that after the term of this life I may be worthy 
to praise thee with all thy saints for ever and ever. Amen. 

P.S.—Since the above translation was made, the writer has dis- 
covered that these prayers are to be found in English, in a folio 
volume of Hor, printed by Regnault, of the date of 1536, of which 
a copy is to be found in the collection of Earl Spencer, see Biblio- 
grap yhical Decameron, vol. i. pp. 47, 112, where specimens are given 
in the English of that period, from which, however, I should judge 
that the Latin is but indiffe rently rendered; and I can hardly won- 
der, therefore, that Dr. Dibdin should have the following remark, 

‘The 15,00s in Englysshe contain the most delectable specimens of 
English devotional composition. It is well for modern piety that 
the Latimers and Ridleys of former days did not select those as models 
for their own incomparable compositions.” From this language I con» 


* The allusion is here probably to Canticles, i. 13; and the word demon was per- 
haps suggested by verse 5 of the same, and refers to colour, as the myrrh does, I 
imagine, to the dry and withered state of a bundle of herbs hung up in the sun and 
wind, 
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clude that Dr. Dibdin had only seen these prayers in the quaint ver- 
nacular and grotesque translation to which he refers. But from the 
place in which he found them, I have little doubt that the MS. from 
which I have translated formed a part of some volume of Hours, of the 
foregoing century ; and I have only to regret that I cannot trace them 
to their original source. kK. B. 


i 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
(Continued from vol. xiv. ps 629.) 


Tue following extracts from the history of the disposal of higher 
church preferment, in Archbishop Sheldon’s primacy, carry us to the 
end of Clarendon’s administration. ‘The appointment which comes 
next in order * in Le Neve’s list of consecrations, after those which are 
given in the present Number, unhappily marks the rise of other prin- 
ciples and politics, Of the period of Clarendon’s administration, it may 
be said generally, that Sheldon’s influence was paramount. There 
was at one time, as we have seen, to acertain degree, a tampering 
with the presbyterian party ; and afterwards, when the minister now 
saw clearly that nonconformity must have a check, an appointment 
was made, which seems to have had in it more of the politician than 
would have been recommended by the general feeling of the bishops 
at that time. It was “ Lord Clarendon,” according to Burnet’s 
account, who “ brought Ward in to govern the church.” The ap- 
pointment, however, had probably the full approbation of Sheldon, who 
felt strongly that the laws which were made must be enforced,*+ if there 
were to be any order in the church. Bishop Ward’s execution of his 
office commended itself entirely to his judgment, as well as that of the 
nation at large. “ Our bishop’s probity, wisdom, and ability to manage 
the great and arduous affairs of state,’ says his biographer, “ was in 
so great esteem for a considerable while that he was spoke of both at 
court and in the city as the fittest person to supply the place of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Keeper, or Lord Treasurer, if 
any of these should become vacant.’ ‘ He was very much in favour 
with the king and the Duke of York, before he declared himself of 


* The only intermediate appointment is, that of “ Francis Davies, D. D.” conse- 
crated Bishop of Landaff, August 24, 1667. There is very little remarkable men- 
tioned of him, except that he was ‘fa Glamorganshire man.”-—Wood's Athen», 
vol. ii. p. 1160. The only other name that occurs in the list of consecrations of 
this period, not noticed in the following extracts, is that of ‘* Robert Morgan, D. D.”’ 
consecrated Bishop of Bangor, July 1, 1666. ‘The two names, however, deserve a 
passing notice, as shewing the preference, in past times, of natives of Wales in 
the appointment to Welsh bishopries. 

t Burnet’s Own Time, janno 1652.] vol. i. p. 212, ed. 1818, 
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the Romish persuasion......and also with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who used to entertain him with the greatest kindness and 
familiarity imaginable......And I have heard ‘the archbishop speak 
of him,” continues his biographer, “ more than once as the person who 
he wished might succeed him.”* The extent, however, of Sheldon’s 
influence is still more strongly attested by the account which the same 
writer gives of Bishop Ward's great friend, Dr. Wilkins; for whom, 


on his own elevation tothe see of Exeter, Ward procured the living of 


St. Laurence Jewry, which he had held, and which was now con- 
sequently in the king’s gift. He was “ at that time,’ ” says Dr. Pope, 
* wholly destitute of all e mployment and preferment’’......@ He was 
out of favour,” he goes ou to explain, “both at Whitehall and 
Lambeth, for his marriage [with Oliver Cromwell's sister] mentioned 
before...... upon that account, Archbishop Sheldon, who had the keys 
of the church for a great time in his power, and could admit into it, 
and kee p out of it, whom he please “d—I mean, disposed of all eccle- 
stastical preferments- —entertained a strong pre judice against him, so 
that he was now not only without any place, but also without proba- 
bility of obtaining one; so that his fortune was as low as it could 
be. But he did not stay there long.” “I remember me Bishop 
Ward told me at that time, ‘I am much concerned for your brother, 
and write to him oftener than I otherwise should, to ke ep up his 
spirits, and assure him of my utmost assistance for the bettering of his 
condition.’ "The history of his appointment to the see of C “hester, 
“ not only without, but against the consent of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury,’—an event so remarkable, as Dr. Pope's language implies, in 
the annals of that time—will be seen, when we come to the history of 
the administration that compassed and came in on Clarendon’s fall. 
And a melancholy history it is. 


(K. Cuarves IL. Arcusisuop Suetpon.}] 1663. “ On Archbishop Juxon’s 
death, Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Lord Bishop of London, who (by reason of the 
good archbishop’s age and infirmities) had managed the affairs of the whole 
agian ever since the king’s happy restoration, was now translated to the 

e of Canterbury, with great solemnity and general satisfaction.t 

“Sept. 15, following, Humphrey Henchman, Bishop of Salisbury, was 
translated to London .... [a man of popular gravity and te mper, and of 
jud) ment and wisdom so agreeable to his aspect that he was sworn of his 
Majesty's most honourable privy council on Dec. 9.$] And on the 16th of 
December the archbishop granted a commission to Accepted York [Frewen, 
Archbishop of York], &e..... to consecrate William Paul, D.D., Bishop of 
Oxford.’’§ 

Ile was ‘“‘a person of good parts, and well versed in ecclesiastical and 
civil laws . . . . In 1632, being then rector of Brightwell, alias Baldwin 
Brightwell, near Watlington, in Oxfordshire, he proceeded in divinity ; 
answered the divinity act with general satisfaction; was about that time 
made one of the chaplains to his Majesty King ‘Charles I., and after- 
wards residentiary of Chichester .... In the time of the rebellion, he did 


* Life by Dr. Walter Pope, pp. 80—91. 
t Le Neve's Archbishops of Canterbury, sup. cit. Brit. Mag. vol. xiv. p. 629. 
t Kennett’s Complete Histors 

Li Neve, sup. cit 
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suffer in some part for his loyalty; and therefore, upon his Majesty's res- 
toration, anno 1660, he was made one of his chaplains, and Dean of Lich. 
field. ... Afterwards, being esteemed wealthy, and knowing in secular 
affairs, he was, by the endeavours of Dr. Sheldon, Archbishop of Canter bury, 
(some time his fellow-collegiate,) promoted to the see of Oxford, upon the 
translation of Skinner to Worcester, in hopes that he would rebuild the 
bishop’s palace at Cudesden; and having in part promised so to do, he had 
liberty allowed him to keep the rectory of Brightwell, before mentioned, and 
the rich rectory of Chinnor, in Oxfordshire, (which he some years before had 
obtained,) in commendam with his bishopric. Soon after being consecrated, 
but the day when I know not, and installed or enthronized on the 7th of 
January, 1663, he brought and laid in at Cudesden a considerable quantity of 
timber; but before anything else could be done in the matter, he died ; which 
happening at Chinnor on the 24th of May, 1665, his body was conveyed to 
Brightwell, before mentioned, and buried in the chancel of the church there, 
.... In the see of Oxon succeeded Walter Blandford.’’* 

‘An. 1664. Richard Sterne, Bishop of Carlisle, was made Archbishop of 
FOUR: 0 e 

‘“‘ He left behind him the character of a man of eminent worth and abilities ; 
a person of unshaken loyalty; his behaviour worthy of his high station; he 
distinguished himself by his accurate book of Logic, and had particularly the 
honour to assist in the noble undert: king of the Polyglott Bible.’ ; 

“ An. 1665, Dec. 3. Walter Blandford, D.D., was consecr ated Bishop of 
Oxford.’’§ 

He ‘ became a servitor, or poor scholar, of Christ Church, anno 1635, aged 
nineteen years, rear nese scholar of Wadham College on the Ist of Oct. 1638 
....and in 1644, July 2, he was admitted fellow of the said college. In 1648, 
when the visitors were mean by parliament to eject all such from the uni- 
versity that would not take the covenant or submit to their power, they did not 
eject him, which shews that he did either take the covenant or submit to them ; 
and about the same time, obtaining leave to be absent, he became chaplain to 
John, Lord Lovelace, of Hurley, and tutor to his son John, to whom also 
afterwards he was tutor in Wadham College. In 1659, he was elected and 
admitted warden of that college, and in the year after, in August, he was, 
among many, actually created doctor of div inity, being about that time chaplain 
to Sir Edward Hyde, Lord Chancellor of England, who obtained for him the same 
year a prebendship in the church of Glocester, and a chaplainship in ordi- 
nary to his majesty. In 1662 and 1663, he did undergo the office of vice- 
chancellor of this university, not without some pedantry; and in 1665, being 
nominated Bishop of Oxford, on the death of Dr. William Paul, was elected 
thereunto by the dean and chapter of Christ Church, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, confirmed in St. Mary’s church, in Oxon, on the 28th of the said month, 
and on the 3rd of December following, in the same year of 1665, (the king 
and the queen with their courts being then in Oxon,) he was consecrated in 
New College chapel, by the Bishops of London, Gloucester, and Exeter. 
Soon after he was made Dean of the Royal chapel. zi 

“On the 3ist of the same month the archbishop ... consecrated Alexander 
Hyde, LL.D, Bishop of Salisbury... ."4] 

“*« What were his sufferings in the time of the Rebellion, if any, or his merits 
afterwards to be advanced to a bishopric, let others speak, whilst I tell you 
that after his majesty’s restoration he was, by the endeavours of his kinsman, Sir 


* Wood's Athene Oxonienses, vol. ii. pp. 1149, 1150. (fol. ed.) 
* Le Neve’s Archbishops of Gennislienrn, anno 1664, 

¢t Id. Archbishops of York, p. 257. 

§ Id. Archbishops of Canterbury, anno 1665. 


| Wood, vol. ii. p. 1161. G Le Neve, loc. sup. cit. 
Vout. XV.—Jan. 1839. E 
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Edward Hyde, Lord Chancellor of England, not only made Dean of Winches- 
ter, anno 1660 .... but also advanced, upon the death of Dr. John Earle, to 
the see of Salisbury ; to which receiving consecration in New College Chapel, 
31st of Dec. 1665, (the king and queen with their courts being then in Oxon,) 

. fhe) enjoyed it but a little while to his detriment. In his deanery succeeded 
W illiam Clarke, D.D., of Cambridge. ...As for Dy. Hyde, he died, to the 
great grief of his relations, on the 22nd day of August, in 1667, aged seventy 
vears. .. . His eldest brother, Laurence Hyde, Esq., was of Heale, near Salis- 
bury, whose widow, Mrs. Mary Hyde, did for a time conceal in her howse 
there King Charles I]. in his flight from Worcester battle. . . . The next was 
Sir Robert Hyde, who, by the endeavours of his kinsman, Sir Edward, before 
mentioned, was made Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. .. . Another 
brother, was Edward Hyde, D.D., sometime fellow of Trinity College, in 
Cambridge, and afterwards rector of Brightwell, near W allingtord, in Berk- 
shire ; from which being ejected in the time of usurpation, he retired with his 
wife and children to Oxford, and, hiring an apartment within the precincts of 
Hart Hall, lived there several years, studied frequently in Bodley’s Library, 
and preached in the church of Holy well, inthe suburbs of Oxford, to the royal 
party, till he was silenced by the faction. In 1658, he obtained of his exiled 
majesty, by the endeavours of Sir Edward Hyde, before mentioned, his kinsman, 
(then, though in banishment, Lord Chancellor of England,) letters patent for 
the Deanery of Windsor. ... but, dying at Salisbury .... a little before the 
restoration of King Charles St. he was never installed in that dignity. He 
hath written and published several books, which were taken into the hands of 
and perused by the royal party, as (1) ‘A Christian Legacy, &c.’ ’* 

‘An. 1666, Nov. 25... John Dolben,t D.D., Bishop of Rochester."{ “He 
was a man of a free, generous, and noble disposition, and withal of a natural 
bold, and happy eloquence. As he imitated his uncle, Bishop Williams, in 
the greatness of his parts and abilities, so, by a certain hereditary right, in his 
honours, both in his Deanery of Westminster and Archbishopric of York.” 





SACRED POETRY. 


Wuen I have turned astray, 
Even one step, from Thy most perfect way, 
Though I wou!d strive and pray, 


And though my longing soul within me burn, 
Yet to return 


What pain! 
lfow hard for wandering children to be Thine again ! 


® Wood, vol. - pp. L1Lld1—3. 
IS thus mentik aa in Evelyn's Diary (vol. iii. p- 206) :— 
Che Archbishop of York now dead of the small te ox, aged sixty- 


+ Archhbis! op Dolben 
[1686.] * Aprill 15. 


two, acorpulent man. He was my special loving friend, and whilst Bishop of Ro- 
‘hester (trom w hence he was ti ins! ited) my excellent neighbour. He was an ine X~ 
c Q a 

pressible loss to the whole church, and that province especially, being a learned, wise, 


Stoute, at d most worths prelate ; | looke 


on this as a greate stroke to the poore 
church of England, now in this defecting period.” 


t l "' Neve, sup cit, § id Archbishops of York. p- OG, 











SACRED POETRY. 


The way was marked full clear, 
So long | held Thy blessed footmarks dear, 
And lent my willing ear ; 
No devious path uncertain, nor a road 
Fearfully broad. 
But now 
Where am I in the world? And, Saviour, where art Thou! 


Thus bitter is the soul 
Whom once baptismal water had made whole ; 
But sin hath marred Christ's stole, 
Hath checked good conscience, grieved the Spirit’s love, 
All holy Dove ! 
Whose wing 
Must brush away the filth, or banished, heavenward spring 


One unrepented guilt, 
Geneva, Scotia, is thy temple built 
In fashion as thou wilt ! 
Untemper’d mortar daubs thy holier dome, 
Self-honor’d Rome! 
*T'were well 
‘lo watch, from brook scarce seen, the o’erwhelming torrent swell. 


IH. 


HYMN FOR THE GOSPEL AND LESSON OF SEXAGESIMA 
SUNDAY 


O Gop! thy bounteous grace imparts 
The seed of all good things ; 

But we confess, with lowly hearts, 
The small increase it brings. 


For ah! the word has not been void 
That curs’d this earth of ours; 

The fields of Eden are destroyed, 
Aud perished all its flowers. 


And on the sad and barren way 
The evil one is found; 

The word he snatches from his prey, 
And treads it on the ground, 


Or should the plenteous seed be sown 
Where some pale flowers remain, 

Entwined with these the thorns have grown, 
And choked the rising grain. 


There still is left the fertile spot 
No troubles can destroy ; 


Cast there, O Lord, our happy lot, 
And crown the fruit with joy. 


IE AO RII ee om 
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Edward Hyde, Lord Chancellor of England, not only made Dean of Winches- 
ter, anno 1660... . but also advanced, upon the death of Dr. John Earle, to 
the see of Salisbury ; to which receiving consecration in New College Chapel, 
31st of Dec. 1665, (the king and queen with their courts being then in Oxon,) 
(he) enjoyed it but a little while to his detriment. In his deanery succeeded 
Ww liam Clarke, D.D., of Cambridge.... As for Dr. Hyde, he died, to the 
great grief of his relations, on the 22nd day of August, in 1667, aged seventy 
vears. .. . His eldest brother, Laurence Hyde, Esq., was of Heale, near Salis- 
bury, elees widow, Mrs. Mary Hyde, did for a time conceal in her hanes 
there King Charles Il. in his flight from Worcester battle... .The next was 
Sir Robert Hyde, who, by the endeavours of his kinsman, Sir Edward, before 
mentioned, was made Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. ... Another 
brother, was Edward Hyde, D.D., sometime fellow of Trinity College, in 
Cambridge, and afterwards rector of Brightwell, near W allingtord, in Berk- 
shire; from which being ejected in the time of usurpation, he retired with his 
wife and children to Oxford, and, hiring an apartment within the precincts of 
Hart Hall, lived there several years, studied frequently in Bodley’s L ibrary, 
and preached in the church of Holy well, in the suburbs of Oxford, to the royal 
party, till he was silenced by the faction. In 1658, he obtained of his exiled 
majesty, by the endeavours of Sir Edward Hyde, before mentioned, his kinsman, 


(then, though in banishment, Lord Chancellor of England,) letters patent for 


the Deanery of Windsor... . but, dying at Salisbury .. a little before the 


restoration of King Charles If., he was never installed in that dignity. He 
hath written and published several books, which were taken into the hands of 
and perused by the royal party, as (1) ‘ A Christian Legacy, &c.’”’* 

‘An. 1666, Nov. 25... John Dolben,t D.D., Bishop of Rochester.”’} “Tle 
was a man of a free, generous, and noble disposition, and withal of a natural, 
bold, and happy eloquence. As he imitated his uncle, Bishop Williams, in 
the greatness of his parts and abilities, so, by a certain hereditary right, in his 
honours, both in his Deanery of Westminster and Archbishopric of York.’’§ 


SACRED POETRY. 


Wuen I have turned astray, 
Even one step, from Thy most perfect way, 
Though I wou!d strive and pray 
And though my longing soul within me burn, 
Yet to return 
What pain! 


How hard for wandering children to be Thine again } 


* Wood, vol. ii. pp. 1151—3. 
* Archbishop Dolben is thus menti ae in Evelyn’s Diary (vol. i i, p- 206) :— 
[1686 }**Aprill lO. The \reh bishop of York now dead of the smi II pox, aged SIXty- 
two, acorpulent man. He my special loving friend, and whilst Bishop of Ro- 


chester (from whence he was translated) my excellent neighbour. Hle was an inex. 
pre «sil c loss to t! c wi] ole ‘ mrs n. in i t 


1 


hat province especially, being a learned, wise, 
' ite; L looke on this as a greate stroke to the poore 
> England, now in this detecting period.” 


Archbishops of York, p. 268. 
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Neve, sup cit, § id. 











SACRED POETRY. 
The way was marked full clear, 
So long | held Thy blessed footmarks dear, 
And lent my willing ear ; 
No devious path uncertain, nor a road 
Fearfully broad. 
But now 
Where am I in the world? And, Saviour, where art Thou? 


Thus bitter is the soul 
Whom once baptismal water had made whole ; 
But sin hath marred Christ's stole, 
Hath checked good conscience, grieved the Spirit's love, 
All holy Dove! 
Whose wing 
Must brush away the filth, or banished, heavenward spring 


One unrepented guilt, 
Geneva, Scotia, is thy temple built 
In fashion as thou wilt ! 
Untemper’d mortar daubs thy holier dome, 
Self-honor’d Rome! 
"T'were well 
To watch, from brook scarce seen, the o’erwhelming torrent swell. 


H. 


HYMN FOR THE GOSPEL AND LESSON OF SEXAGESIMA 
SUNDAY 


O Gop! thy bounteous grace imparts 
The seed of all good things ; 

But we confess, with lowly hearts, 
The small increase it brings. 


For ah! the word has not been void 
That curs’d this earth of ours; 

The fields of Eden are destroyed, 
Aud perished all its flowers. 


And on the sad and barren way 
The evil one is found ; 

The word he snatches from his prey, 
And treads it on the ground, 


Or should the plenteous seed be sown 
Where some pale flowers remain, 

Entwined with these the thorns have grown, 
And choked the rising grain. 


There still is left the fertile spot 
No troubles can destroy ; 
Cast there, O Lord, our happy lot, 
And crown the fruit with joy. 
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SACRED POETRY, 


rINTERNE ABBEY. 


like, in the depth of midnight, have I sought 
Communion with thy solitude. The stars 

Are met together; and from yonder vault, 
Glowing with beauty scattered from their cars, 

They keep their silent watches o'er the earth, 
Beaming upon it the same glorious light 

As when they ushered in Creation’s birth 
With hymns celestial as their own blue height. 


Summer hath past; and here, where I have stood, 
Listening and dreaming, while her minstrel bird 
Lulled night to slumber from yon leafy wood, 
The gusty winds of Autumn are now heard, 
Sweeping with wildest melody along 
Thy solit ary aisles, as if to swell 
The dirge o’er those who lived and moved among 
Thy scenes of splendour ere thine altars fell. 


Visions of what thou hast been seem to pass 
Before mine eyes; and as I gaze upon 

lhe shadows lengthened o'er thy courts of grass, 
[ almost deem them spirits of the gone, 

Sitting in gloomy silence ’mid thy waste 


Of sculptured relics —beautiful to all— 
Beams of thy former glory, which man’s taste 
Hath scattered there to deck thee in thy fall. 


And here dim Superstition’s votaries met 
lo worship the Eternal One! Here rose 
The orisons ot monkish priests; where vet 
The swallow nestles and the ivy grows. 
Hlow changed art thou! Upon thy hills around, 
How beautiful the feet of those who first 
kindled the light, and heralded the sound 
Of gospel truth, that o’er thy darkness burst. 


What! though thy cloisters are now desolate, 
Thy lamp extinguished, and thine altars rent ; 
What! though the stranger deprecate thy fate, 
And in the havoc o'er thy temple sent 
race but the vengeance of a tyrant’s power ; 
lo me thou bringest thoughts of other things— 
fhy broken pillars and dismantled tower 


Speak but of [lim who is the King of kings. 


That little church, whose sabbath bells invite 
Che hamlet to its go spel ministry— 

While e’en the solemn be auty of this night 
Shields not thy stillness from the ribaldry 

Of moonlight visitors —it is thy fall. 
And not thy desecration, I would hail. 

Oh! may the word thus triumph over all, 
And thus the truth in Jesus Christ prevail 


































CORRESPONDENCE, 


Ye melancholy night winds, on whose wings 
ILushed voices come, the voices of the dead, 
Methinks your spirit as it passeth sings 
A dirge o'er me, as one whose light is fled ; 
Myself a fallen temple. Lord, make thou 
My heart the habitation of thy love; 
Renew it with thy grace, and teach me » how, 
While living here, to seek but thee above. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


rhe Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


ON TRADITION. 


Sirk,*—In addressing myself to the next subject which I proposed to 
take in the book of the Warden of New ¢ ‘ollege—namely, the Holy 
Kucharist, I feel the greatest difidence. The topics which the Warde 1) 
has touched raise points for debate, so many, so intricate in them- 
selves, so involved in the stores of theological controve rsy, as to render 
an attempt to do them justice, within the limits which must bound 
discussion in @ magazine, quite hope ‘less. It 1s, unhap pily, easy to 
approach an awful subject, and scatter doubts, and raise que stions : 
and | think that the Warden has so treated this most awful subject. 
But to approach it with veneration, dispute about it (if that painful 
duty is forced upon us) with deference to authority, and solve the 
doubts and questions which have been raised, is an undertaking which 
necessarily infers a high degree of care, and very ample space. I 
can only promise to endeavour, as little as may be, to shock the 
feelings of those who feel that the handling of such a subj ‘ct in con- 
troversy at all is a thing to be fled from rather than sought. 

It is evident, that before any agreement of opinion can be brought 
about. betwee n pi irtie s who ac ‘knowle dge the canon of holy sc ripture 
and differ upon the matter of it, the previous question must be settled, 
“Who is to interpret ?’? The Warden rejects the catholic rule of in 
terpretation,—that, namely, of taking the sense of the primitive fathers 
as far as they are enaninioes,ane adopts in its stead the letting scrip- 
ture speak for itself; which is, in other words, letting every man 
make scripture spet ‘ak what he pleases to interpret it to speak. | 
reject this alternative as heartily as the Warden adopts it, and think 
my case made good if I can support what [| maintain by the unani- 
mous voice of the catholic church, without any reference to modern 


* I beg leave to correct the following errors of the press in my last letter :-~—On 


page 671, in the first paragr iph, for “ Dr. Hill,” read ** Dr. Mill.” In the first line 
of the second paragraph, for * obligation,” read ‘ objection.” 
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Ou CURKESPONDENCE.—ON TRADITION. 


writers, who have had a palpable interest in inventing new interpre- 
tations. And in particular, where I find the church of England teach- 
ing, or acting without teac hing in words, in perfect unison with pri- 
nitive antiquity in relation to the holy eucharist, I think all further 
argument unnecessary; for however persons without the pale of the 
church may teach, yet - those who are her members and priests are 
bound by her interpretation, wherever and however given, 1 will, 
therefore, with the fewest words possible, notice—]. The Warden's 
rule of faith and interpretation. 2. The effects of his rule upon him- 
self, as appearing in his account of the holy eucharist. 3. The effects 
of the same rule on certain societies of persons callmg themselves 
Christians. 4. The rule of faith and interpretation in the church of 
england, 

1. The Warden's words are— 

* What then, it may be asked, is the blessed eucharist after all ?—a mere comme- 
morative ceremony, involving no special mystery, and conveying no spiritual grace ? 
\re the bread and wine after consecration still mere bread and wine, unchanged in 


then nature, and endued with no special sanctity ? I answer, let us confine our- 


wives within the range of scripture, and we shall acquire all the knowledge upon 


1 ° ’ i. 
this subject which is necessary for us.""—=(p, 122. 


\nd again— 


‘** Keeping ourselves within seripture, I repeat, we must do right. Calling in the 
aid of tradition, we can scarcely fail to go wrong.”—(p. 125. ) 

Under this head it will only be necessary to mention what parts of 
scripture the Warden ap plies to the holy eucharist. He sees in the 
passover the type, not so much (if I understand him) of the holy 
eucharist, as of the sacrifice on the cross; and he takes the gospel 
accounts, together with St. Paul’s words to the Corinthians, as the 
places to which is limited our “range of scripture” in the New Tes- 
tament, 

2. Under the second head—namely, the effects of the Warden's 
rule on his own account of the holy eucharist—I must begin with set- 
trig down, for form’s sake, al! the information which we receive from 
the New ‘Testament as to its celebration :— 

1.) * And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed it, 
and brake it, and gave it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat ; this is my 
body. And ne took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it, for this is my blood of the new testament 
which is she d tor many for the remission ‘of sin.” —Matt. xxvi. 26—28, 
(2.) And as the \ did eat, JESU Ss took bre rad, and blessed and brake it, 
und gave to them, and said, ‘lake eat, this is my body. And HE 
took the cup, and when ue had given thanks, ne gave it to them, and 
they all drank of it. And ue said unto them, This is iny blood of the 
new testament, which is shed for many.””— Mark, xiv. 22—24. 
(3.) “And ue took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave 
unto them, saying, This is my body, which is given for you; this do 
in remembrance of ME. Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, 
This cup is the new testament in my blood, which is shed for you.”— 
Luke, xxu. 19,20. (4.) “ For Lhave rece ived of the Lorp that which 
also T delivered unto you, that the Lorp Jesus, the same night in which 
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nk was betrayed, took bread; and when he had given thanks, HE 
brake it, and said, Take, eat; this is my body, which is broken for 
you: this do in remembrance of Me. After the same manner also ur 
took the cup, when HE had supped, saying, This cup is the new testa- 
ment in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of Mg. For as oft as ye eat this bread. and drink this cup, ye do 
shew the Lorp’s death till he come.’—1 Cor. xi. 23—26. 

Now, from these accounts of the institution of the holy eucharist, 
which are all that exist in holy scripture, we find the following parti- 
culars—(1) that our Lord gave thanks; (2) that he blessed the bread ; 
(3) that he broke it; (4) that he gave it to his disciples; (5) that he 
declared it to be his body ; - (6) that he took the e up and gave thanks ; 
(7) that he gave it to his disciples; (8) that he declared it to be 
the cup of his blood. But we do not find any ritual prescribed. We 
are told that he gave thanks, and that he blessed; but of his thanks- 
giving and his blessing not one word is recorded. ‘T'wo of the evan- 
gelists omit all direction to the disciples to continue the celebration of 
the holy eucharist; and St. Luke does not apply the direction to the 
cup; St. Paul alone declares the command of commemoration fully. 
The words, “ Take, eat,” &c., are addressed, not to celebrators, but to 
communicants; they only instruct persons what they are to receive, 
and to what use they are to apply it, but give no instruction what- 
ever to persons as to anything previous to receiving. And so, to use 
Dr. Brett’s words, “ korasmuch as the scriptures have not taught us 
with what words either Christ or his apostles did bless the eucharistic 
elements, and forasmuch as his blessing of them was part of the con- 
secration, it is evident that the scriptures have not taught us the whole 
form of consecrating the eucharist.’’* 

The Warden, therefore, having hemmed himself in, by the difficulty 
of making his rule tally with the rule of the church of England (of 
which I am to speak shortly) is, I think, forced into the following 
statements :— 


‘ This do in remembrance of me’ was our Lord's parting command. The words 
are at once clear and pregnant with meaning. We are to approach the holy table 
with hearts warmed with the remembrance of him—that ts to say, with recollections 
of our own originally lost nature; of all that we have done and thought amiss; of 
our wanderings, our rebellions, our worldliness, our ingratitude; and we are to set 
this consciousness of our own total want of desert against all that he has done and 
suffered for us. We are, by eating and drinking the visible representations of that 
holy body and blood which was sacrificed for us, to awaken our feelings of 
humble gratitude, and to learn and strive, as far as our human nature will permit, 
to assimilate ourselves to him who put on himself the form of men for our sakes, and 
to run our course as regenerate beings, redeemed by that act of mercy from the 
dominion of sin. Now, can we seriously assert that obedience to a command im- 
posing gy upon us this course of holy duty is in idequate to the wants of our spiritus il 

constitution, or unworthy of him from whom we received it ?"—(pp. 123, 124.) 


These venerable words are, no doubt, clear, and pregnant with 
meaning. I suppose that the Warden understands what I have now 
quoted to be their meaning. If so, I reply, taking his own ground, 
that there is no such interpretation of them in holy scripture; and 


* Dissertation on Liturgies, p. 19, ed. 1720. 
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that, however fairly what he states might be inferred from them, yet 
he has no right to demand the acquiescence of any one in his view. 
But clear and pregnant with meaning as they are,—say with the 
meaning which the Warden has interpreted them to have,—why has 
he chosen them for remark out of the words of institution, when he 
had previously asked, and left unanswered, these more searching 
questions ?— 


“ What, then, it may be asked, is the blessed eucharist after all?—a mere comme- 
morative ceremony, involving no special mystery, and conveying no spiritual grace ? 
Are the bread and wine after consecration still mere bread and wine, unchanged in 
their nature, and endued with no special sanctity ?’’"—(p. 122.) 


The other part of the words of institution would have furnished 
answers to these unanswered questions. I am at a loss also to under- 
stand the meaning of the question of the Warden beginning, “ now, 
can we seriously assert that obedience,” &c. Who asserts that 
obedience is inadequate to the wants of our spiritual constitution? 
Obedience, in relation to the holy eucharist, seems to be, so to speak, 
one remove off from being in the position of adequacy or inadequacy 
to the wants of our spiritual constitution. By obeying the command, 
we ensure to ourselves the reception of that heavenly food which is 
given and received in the holy eucharist; but it is the holy commu- 
nion itself which is adequate to the wants of our spiritual constitution ; 
not the obedience by which instrumentally we put ourselves within 
reach of that inestimable channel of blessing. And, I now ask, do 
the persons whose opinions the Warden is combating “ seriously assert 
that” holy communion “is inadequate to the wants of our spiritual 
constitution” ? 

I believe I am doing the Warden no injustice in saying, that from 
the statements which | have now quoted, and from all others in rela- 
tion to the eucharist in his book, 1 can collect only the notion of a 
commemoration ; for his declaration (p. 123) «that if we perform it 
according to the instructions which we have received [I think it ap- 
pears that we have received none] from Him, the divine grace annexed 
to this act of solemn duty and worship will inevitably follow,” does not 
at all make the consequence necessary that divine grace is conveyed 
tn and by holy communion, Now, commemoration is truly said to be 
a part, and that not an accidental but an essential part, of the holy 
eucharist ; but to represent the holy eucharist as only a commemora- 
tive rite or ceremony is as imperfect an account of it as it would be, 
on the other hand, to represent it as an uncommemorative sacrament. 
And so, it seems to me, the Warden has been forced into Zuinglianism. 
But further, in relation to ritual. The Warden asserts the complete 
sufficiency of the “ range of scripture’’ to enable us to “ perform” the 
holy eucharist “according to the instructions we have received from 
Him.” I ask, what and where are they? The Warden does not at- 
tempt to give an account of them ; and waives the topic of celebration 
altogether. Surely his uninformed, and therefore anxious, readers, 
have a right to learn, from the same writer who is disabusing their 
minds of error, what is truth. They have a right to learn from him, 
what ¢s essential to making a holy communion ; in what the household 
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articles of food differ from the sacred elements which are seen upon 
the holy table ; whether there is any necessity, or none, for the solemn 
communion office, in the use of which the whole Christian world was 
unanimous for 1500 years, and is sti!l unanimous, with the exception 
of an insignificant section of protestants; and whether, therefore, the 
church of England has or has not, in all time of her existence, been 
superadding to that which the Lord enjoined as needful and complete, 
and of which therefore any essential alteration, and to which any essential 
addition, must be sacrilegious—the inventions of men. And so, again, 
it seems to me, the Warden has been forced into an over-statemeut 
in regard to holy scripture, and a very great disparagement of the holy 
catholic church in general, and the church of England in particular. 

3. The effects of the same rule which the Warden has adopted 
upon certain societies of persons calling themselves Christians, are 
worth our especial attention. The members of the church of England 
who have heartily embraced the Warden’s rule are exceedingly incon- 
sistent; but the presbyterians, independents, and the several sects who 
may be rated under those denominations, are, at all events, consistent 
with themselves, and keep their views and practice in harmony. 
They go to holy scripture with their rule, and finding only what has 
been quoted to direct them, say at once that all set liturgy must be of 
human invention, and will use none. They find, too, that the apostles 
received sitting, or, however, not standing nor kneeling; and accord- 
ingly they sit to receive their bread and wine. I confess I do not see 
how it is possible to refute their presumptuous follies, with the War- 
den’srule admitted on all hands. Their conclusion from it is, I think, 
the only conclusion at which it is possible to arrive, if we will do it 
and ourselves justice. I blame them, not for professing to hold one 
rule of faith and interpretation, and acting upon another, but for hold- 
ing and acting upon one which is utterly insufficient for the purposes 
of Christianity. 

4. The rule of faith and interpretation in the church of England 
seems to me to differ as widely from that stated by the Warden as is 
possible. The sixth article, which has been so much misrepresented, 
says that “ holy scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation, 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
(neque inde probari potest, in the Latin) is not to be required of any 
man that it should be believed as an article of the faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation.” 

These articles were passed by convocation, and became in force in 
1562. In 1571 were passed by convocation “certi quidam articuli de 
sacro ministerio et procuratione ecclesiarum;” of which the sixth is 
headed “Concionatores,”’ and contains this injunction—*“ Imprimis 
vero videbunt [concionatores ], ne quid usquam doceant pro concione, 
quod a populo religiosé teneri et credi velint, nisi quod consentaneum 
sit doctrine veteris aut Novi Testamenti, quosque ex illé doctrin& 
catholici patres et veteres episcopi collegerint.”’* 

Both the articles of 1562 and of 1571 were made under the 
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primacy of Archbishop Parker ; and probably a large number of the 
members of convocation who passed those of 1562 joined also in passing 
those of 1571. Not only, therefore, are we bound by the provisions of 
the articles of 1571, but we get from them, according to their subject- 
matter, the mind of the convocation of that day, as to the meaning of 
those of 1562, which (by virtue of the remainder of the article “ con- 
cionatores’’) we subscribe. And I think that, taking the sixth article, 
and the part of the article “ concionatores’’ which I have quoted, 
together, we obtain the full decision of the church of England, as to 
the use of holy scripture. Whatever, therefore, is to be held de fide, 
must either be read in scripture expressly, or must be capable of proof 
by it—i.e., able to bear the test of it. And the test is not to be 
applied by any one at his pleasure, not even by a duly commissioned 
preacher; but even he is only to teach what is in agreement with the 
teaching (i.e., the expressed teaching) of the Old or New Testament, 
and specifically what the catholic fathers and ancient bishops have 
collected out of that very teaching. 

But further, the church of England distinctly recognises traditions 
by name in the thirty-fourth article, headed “ The Traditions of the 
Church ;” and says of them, that 

“ Whosoever, through his private judgment, willingly and pur- 
posely, doth openly break ¢he traditions and ceremonies of the church, 
which be not repugnant to the Word of Gov, and be ordained and 
approved by common authority, ought to be rebuked openly.” 

So that we find the church of England teaching, (1) interpretation 
of holy scripture by catholic antiquity; and (2) the reception of tra- 
ditions not drawn out of holy scripture, provided they are not re- 
pugnant to it. And in regard to the holy eucharist, she has followed 
her own rule exactly. Your readers do not need to be informed 
that, with certain alterations, (the merit of which is not my present 
business to discuss,) we have the identical liturgical canon which the 
holy catholic church in all ages has used. Of this canon though 
many expressions are scriptural, yet the whole, as a whole, is not to 
be found in scripture, nor anything which could ever have occupied 
its place. The church of England has therefore not only declared 
for the reception of traditions in general, but has adopted, for example, 
this particular tradition of the celebration of the holy communion. 
And I must now, most briefly, state the grounds on which she is 
justified in so doing; or rather, on which she would have been con- 
victed of apostasy if she had failed so to do. I put first the fact, that 
the Lord and his apostles (as says St. Paul, “the cup of blessing 
which we bless’) gave thanks, and blessed the eucharistic elements. 
Secondly, that in holy scripture there is no account of what this 
thanksgiving and blessing was. Thirdly, that in the ancient liturgies 
there ¢s a full arrangement of thanksgiving and blessing, in perfect 
harmony with the scripture accounts of the institution. Fourthly, 

that the canon, in which all the liturgies are agreed, is apostolical ; 
that is to say, the rite ordained by the divine authority of the apostles, 
who derived it from the Lord Jesus Christ. 


For the proof of this last statement—which the church of England 
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has shewn, by her practice, that she assumes to be true—I refer your 
readers to Dr. Brett’s Dissertation on the Liturgies, which is just 
republished, and to Johnson’s ** Unbloody Sacrifice and Altar 
Unveiled and Supported.’’ And before quitting this topic, I will 
give the quotation from S. Justin Martyr which I promised in 
my first letter. I give it to shew that, about fifty years after 8. John, 
there was a well known long euc haristic service ; which, however, 
S. Justin Martyr carefully abstains from detailing. 


“« Prayers being over, we salute each other with a kiss. After this, bread and 
a cup of water, and mixed wine, are brought to the president, or bishop, which he 
takes, and offers up praise and glory to the Farnenx, through the name of the Sox 
and the Hoty Guosr. And this thanksgiving to Gon, for vouchsafing us worthy 
of these his creatures, is a prayer of more than ordinary length. When the bishop 
has finished the prayers and the eucharistic service, all the people conclude with an 
audible voice, saying, Amen...... This food we call the eucharist, of which none are 
allowed to be partakers but such only as are true believers, and have been baptized in 
the laver of regeneration for the remission of sins, and live according to Cuatsr's 
precepts; for we do not take this as common bread, and common drink; but as 
Jesus Curist our Saviour was made flesh by the word of Gop, and had real flesh 
and blood for salvation, so are we taught that this food, which the very same word 
blessed by prayer and thanksgiving, is turned into the nourishment and substance 
of our flesh and blood, and is the flesh and blood of the incarnate Jesus.” 


I should mention that, under this head—the holy eucharist—the 
Warden quotes the part relating to its celebration from Justin Martyr, 
(on the omission of which, in the place where it was to be expected, 
| remarked in my first letter,) but without any hint by which the 
English reader would be led to suppose it was part of the same de- 


scription, and for the purpose of charging Justin Martyr with being 
the first recorder of innovation,* 


I have kept back to this place the argument for the necessity of 
tradition for the reception by the church of infant baptism, because I 
can put it very shortly, after what I have said of the rule of faith and 


interpretation of the church of England, in relation to the holy 
eucharist. 


I believe it is admitted by all, that the doctrine of infant baptism is 


* The Warden, in a note on p. 117, says, that “altar,” in the epistle of 
S. Ignatius, would have its meaning best rendered by our word “ chureh,” as desig 
nating a body of men held together by a common religion ; and quotes, as a passage 
in point, that in the Epistle to the Trallians, “‘ he that is within the altar is pure.’ 
He gives no authority whatever for this, I believe, novel interpretation. Johnson, 
in his ‘* Unbloody Sacrifice and Altar,” (p. 303, ed. 1714,) says, “ He |S. Ignatius] 
speaks of one eucharist, one flesh of Cunist, one cup, one altar, one bishop, and bids the 
Magnesians run to one temple, one altar, one Jesus Cunist.” He adds, “he that is 
within the altar is clean,”—by the altar, meaning the altar-room, the chancel. And 
again, “ He that is not within the altar, or altar-room, is deprived of the bread of 
Gop.” And again, Johnson says (p. 309), “It is irrational to suppose that a 
material altar should be raised for the offering of immaterial sacrifices, such as our 
adversaries mean by spiritual. A table is but an indifferent convenience for offering 
prayer; a desk, or pulpit, much more eligible.” And again (p. 313), “1 cannot 
but reflect on the inconsistence of those pleas which have been advanced against the 
sacrifice. Sometimes our adversaries tell us that the ancients declared against the 
altar and sacrifice ; and to prove what they say, they can only produce some passages 
out of those writers last mentioned [ Arnobius and Lactantius}, wherein they do 
indeed seem to disown these things, to incautious readers. At other times our ad- 
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not taught, totidem verbis, in holy scripture ; but it is contended that 
it may be inferred from certain passages. And in particular, the 
first part of the final command to the apostles—*“ Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Faruer, and 
of the Son, and of the Hoty Guost,’” is supposed to include neces- 
sarily infants as well as adults. But the remaining part of the com- 
mand seems to make the inference to infant baptism from this place 
not undeniable; “teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you ; and, lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.” Ifit is argued hence, that a// persons are to be 
baptized, and so infants, it may also be argued, that a// persons must 
be taught, and so infants; which is impossible. The baptizing, also, 
of whole households, as Lydia’s, and the gaoler’s (Acts, xvi.), is urged 
as a ground for thinking that infants were baptized also; in which 
supposition, as well as in the meaning of the Lord’s command, all 
who hold the catholic faith are agreed. But the supposition is not 
proof; and if we would have certainty, we must go to the church, 
and there we find it in her undeviating tradition. 

But I take for infant baptism the same ground which I took for the 
holy eucharist ; namely, that in relation to it the church of England 
does, in fact, direct us to tradition. The last clause in the twenty- 
seventh article (of 1562) is, “The baptism of young children is, in 
any wise, to be retained in the church, as most agreeable with the 
institution of Christ.” And what age the church means by “ young”’ 
appears from the rubric to the office for private baptism :—“ The 
curates of every parish shall often admonish the people, that they 
defer not the baptism of their children longer than the first or second 
Sunday after their birth.” 

Now, I would gladly rest the decision of this question upon the 
judgment of any candid and competently informed person, whether 
it is to be supposed that, with the strong bias towards building every- 
thing on scripture only which was prevalent in the year 1562, and all 
that age, the convocation, who had declared the reason for receiving 
and believing the three creeds to be, “that they may be proved by 
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versaries say, that the fathers used to speak of sacrifice and altar in the Christian 
church, in order to reconcile the Jews and Gentiles to Christianity, by representing 
it as like to their religion as possible, and to make a Christian church look as like 
the temples of the Jews and heathens as they well could, and more like, if we may 
believe some modern divines. But, in reality, the ancient fathers did directly the 
contrary. If ever they dropped any words that seemed to import no sacrifice or altar 
among Christians, they did it in their discourses to the heathen. And when our adver- 
saries produce their allegations from antiquity against the sacrifice, they are almost, 
or altogether, drawn from books that were addressed to the Gentiles; which is a 
plain demonstration of the integrity of those holy men, who were so far from tem- 
porizing or accommodating themselves to the erroneous opinions of those heathen 
whom they endeavoured to convince, that they rather disown sacrifice and altar 
than study to catch them with such baits. Nay, it is very evident that they were 
very cautious and reserved in speaking to their catechumens upon this head. On 
the other side, they never speak more frankly and copiously of the sacrifice and altar 
than when they speak in confidence to those who were the dispensers of, or commu- 
nicants in, the holy mysteries." ] hope this will be considered a sufficient reply to 
the Warden's note. 
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most certain warrants of holy scripture,’ would have been content 
with saying only what the twenty-seventh article says of baptism, if 
it had been possible to make any other statement; and whether, 
therefore, the appeal to tradition is not of the strongest kind. To 
say that the baptism of young children is most agreeable to the insti- 
tution of Christ, is merely an assertion without proof; and no refer- 
ence is made to scripture, as in other cases it is made in the articles. 
And I think it appears that no reference was made, because there 
was no specific command to be found; and yet we are told, de fide, 
that it is most agreeable to the institution of Christ. And I cannot 
doubt that, as the catholic church always received “ the doctrine of 
baptisms” by tradition, so the church of England teaches us, by this 
article, to continue to do so, and that we cannot receive it without. 

My present letter is already so long, and I have already omitted so 
much in the way of quotation which it would have been desirable to 
bring forward, that in order to obey your directions for brevity, and 
to give myself opportunity for saying what little more I have to say, 
without such curtailment as might make it unintelligible, I will defer 
it to another letter; in which I hope also to find room for a short 
reply to your correspondent “ Aoxijaorne.” 

Your most faithful servant, aD. FX 


MR. CROSTHWAITE IN REPLY TO MR. FABER ON PRESBYTERIAN 
ORDINATION. 


Dear Si1r,—It is not my intention to enter into any lengthened exa- 
mination of Mr. Faber’s authorities, which have been met again and 
again by the divines of our church, in their answers to the pres- 
byterians. 

Mr. Faber conceives, that he can gather from St, Clement’s epistle, 
that bishops and presbyters are but one order, and that, ‘* by the very 
necessity of his application of a prophecy of Isaiah, he also tells us, 
that these éhree ranks of clergy constituted no more than éwo orders.” 
But does Mr. Faber mean to insinuate that, when St. Clement wrote, 
presbyters had the right or power of ordaining? Ifnot, why has he 
cited him at all? The language of St. Clement will prove, what no- 
body denies, that the names of presbyter and bishop were sometimes 
interchanged in the apostolic age. If Mr. Faber thinks it will prove 
more,—in other words, if it will establish the presbyterian theory,—it 
may be as well to say so distinctly. The truth is, that anything may 
be proved by such a mode of citation. A very few lines before the 
passage quoted by Mr. Faber, St. Clement speaks as if there were 
more than f/wo orders at that time :—* The chief priest has his proper 
services, and to the priests their proper place is appointed, and to the 
Levites appertain their proper ministries, and the layman is confined 
within the bounds of what is commanded to laymen. Let every one 
of you therefore, brethren, bless God in his proper order, with a good 
conscience, and with all gravity, not exceeding the rule of his service 
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that is appointed to him.’’* Which words Bishop Beveridge quotes to 
prove, that there were three distinct orders of ministers instituted by 
the apostles themselves. The reader will find the bishop’s argument 
(where he meets the objection drawn from St. Clement’s speaking 
shortly after of bishops and deacons only) in his Annotations on the 
First of the Apostolical Canons.t In truth, we may fairly apply to 
such perversions of the language of the fathers what Bishop Taylor 
has said of the argument which the presbyterians (before Mr. Faber) 
had attempted to ground on the words of St. Jerome :— This saying 
of St. Hierome, and the parallel of St. Chrysostome, is but like an 
argument against an evident truth, which comes forth upon a desperate 
service, and they are sure to be killed by the adverse party, or to run 
upon their own swords; for either they are to be understood in the 
senses above explicated, and then they are impertinent ; or else they 
contradict evidence of scripture and catholic antiquity, and so are 
false, and die within their own trenches.’’+ 

Hooker has truly said of one of the passages quoted by Mr. Faber 
from St. Jerome, that “no one thing is less effectual or more usual to 
be alleged against the ancient authority of bishops.”§ In fact, what- 
ever real or apparent contradictions may be discovered on this subject 
in the writings of St. Jerome, he has conceded the whole point at pre- 
sent in dispute in the very passage on which Mr. Faber relies. “ For 
what,” says St. Jerome, does a bishop, except ordination, which a 
presbyter may not do?” “Quid enim factt excepta ordinatione 
episcopus, quod presbyter non /faciat ?’|| On which Bishop Hall 
observes, that “even those testimonies which are wont to be alleged 
against us, do directly plead for us."4{ What, then, are we to think 
of the paraphrase by which Mr. Faber attempts to evade the literal 
meaning of St. Jerome’s words? “He [Jerome] tells us, that from 
the beginning, bishops and presbyters, were in point of order [which 
Jerome nowhere tells us] the same; though in point of church po- 
lity, it had been deemed expedient to set one presbyler over his bre- 
thren, in the capacity of a bishop or superintendent, and with the 


right of ordination, or rather (as I gather from the context) with the 
special right of presidence in ordination.’ ** 





* Te yap apytepie iiae Aetrovpyiar Sedopéivae isi, cai Toig’ iepedouy idtog 6 
rowoeg rpoci raxrat, kai Atve rate idiat Cranoviae bwixetyrat’ 6 Aaikdg GvOpurrog roic 
Aaivoig mposvdypacw cidera. “Exasog tpdy, ddedgor, iv rq dip raypare 
evxapiseirw Oeq, ivy ayaby avvedjoan iwapxwy, pr) TapexBaivwy Toy wpio- 
pevov, Tig AetToupyiag ab’rov Kavéva iy cepvorntt.—Clem. ad Corinth. Ep. 1, 
cap. xl., xli., vol. i. p. 170. Ed. Cotel. Amstel. 1724. 


t Pat. Apost. vol. i. p. 459. It is remarkable that the meaning of St. Jerome is 


guarded in a precisely similar manner:—“ Et ut sciamus traditiones apostolicas 
sumtas de Veteri Testamento, quod Aaron et filii ejus atque Levit in templo fuerunt, 
hoe sibi episcopi et presbyteri et diaconi vindicent in ecclesia.”—Vol. i. col. 1077, 
Ed. Valarsii. These words occur in the Epistle to Evangelus, which is one of Mr. 
Faber’s authorities. Mr. Faber has not quoted them 

¢ Episcopacy asserted, sect. xxi. Works, vol. ii. p. 124. Oxford, 1642. 4to. 

§ Hooker, b. vii. 

| Hier. ad. Evang. Opp., vol. i. col. 1076. Ed. Valarsii. 

¢ Episcopacy by Divine Right, sect. 15, vol. x. p. 224. 


P Oxford, 1837. 
** Vallenses and Albigenses, p. 556. 
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CORRESPONDENCE,—PRESBYTERIAN ORDINATION. 39 


How it is possible to gather from any context, that “ excepta ordina- 
tione’ signify “with the right of ordination, or rather with the 
special right of ordination,” I cannot pretend to understand. What 
may fairly be gathered from the context may be seen in Bishop 
Taylor :— 


“ The thing St. Hierome aims to prove, is the identity of bishop, presbyter, and 
their government of the church in common. For their identity, it is clear that St. 
Hierome does not mean it in respect of order, as if a bishop and a presbyter had both 
one office ‘ per omnia,’ one power; for else he contradicts himself most apertly, for 
in his Epistle ad Evagrium, ‘ Quid facit’ saith he, ‘ episcopus excepta ordinatione 
quod presbyter non faciat 2? ‘ A presbyter may not ordain, a bishop does ;’ which 
is a clear difference of power, and by St. Hierome is not expressed in matter of fact, 
but of right, ‘ quod presbyter non faciat,’ not ‘ non facit ; that a presbyter may not, 
must not do, that a bishop does—viz., he gives holy orders, And for matter of 
fact, St. Hierome knew that in his time a presbyter did not govern in common ; but, 
because he conceived it was fit he should be joined in the common regiment and care 
of the diocese, therefore he asserted it as much as he could; and therefore, if St. 
Hierome had thought that this difference of the power of ordination had been only 
customary, and by actual indulgence, or encroachment, or positive constitution, and 
no matter of primitive and original right, St. Hierome was not so diffident, but out 
it should come what would have come. And suppose St. Hierome, in this distinet 
power of ordination, had intended it only to be a difference in fact, not in right, (for 
so some of late have muttered,) then St. Hierome had not said true according to his 
own principles, for ‘ Quid facit episcopus excepta ordinatione quod presbyter non 
faciat ?? had been quickly answered, if the question had only been ‘ de facto ;’ for the 
bishop governed the church alone, and so in jurisdiction was greater than presbyters, 
and this was by custom, and in fact, at least St. Hierome says it; and the bishop 
took so much power to himself, that ‘de facto’ presbyters were not suffered to do 
anything, ‘ sine literis episcopalibus,’ without leave of the bishop; and this St. 
Hierome complained of ; so that ‘ de facto’ the power of ordination was not the only 
difference. That, then (if St. Hierome says true), being the only difference between 
presbyter and bishop, must be meant ‘ de jure,’ in matter of right, not ‘human posis 
tive,’ for that is coincident with the other power of jurisdiction, which, de facto, and 
at least by a human right, the bishop had over presbyters, but ‘ divine ;’ and then this 
identity of bishop and presbyter, by St. Hierome’s own confession, cannot be meant 
in respect of order, but that episcopacy is, by divine right, a superior order to the 
presbyterate.’* 


Bishop Taylor is here defending our church against the presby- 
terian arguments from the very passages of St. Jerome by which Mr, 
Faber defends his theory. 1 should be glad to know how Taylor 
could have answered Mr, Faber more distinctly? And may 1 not 
reasonably ask, whether Mr. Faber has met my former question by 
pretending that his theory is “altogether of a different character’’ 
from that of the presbyterians ; that the question, whether bishops and 
presbyters are two orders or but one, is not that which was discussed 
by the divines to whom I had referred him, and that “it may be 
doubted whether these eminent writers either answer it or even attempt 
to answer it’’ ? 

But Mr. Faber thinks, that instead of asking unpleasant questions, it 
would have been better had I “untied the knot of that consecration of 
Pelagius from which we occidental clergy may adl-be said to derive 


ee _ - _ —_—— —— _—— ee ew ee 


* Episcopacy Asserted, sect. xxi. pp. 105, 106. The presbyterian arguments 
from St. Jerome are refuted also by Hooker, Hall, Durell, Hammond, and Potter. 
See also Bingham, lib. 2, cap. iii. § 5. 
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our pedigree.”* 1 dare say the Romish clergy are not ungrateful for 
such an admission from such a quarter; though, in truth, I know not 
whether the Romanists or the presbyterians are on the whole under 
greater obligations to Mr. Faber. But I am unwilling to urge this 
further. The story of Pelagius I. rests (as far as I have oes on 
the authority of Anastasius the Librarian, who lived three hundred 
years after his time, if indeed it can justly claim so respectable a 
voucher. All it proves is, that an intruder, who was odious to the 
whole clergy and people of Rome, because he was suspected of a share 
in his predecessor's death, adopted new, and violent, and unlawful 
methods to get himself ordained.t But, although contrary to the 
Nicene canon, this ordination was not invalid. Two bishops might 
have ordained him, according to the apostolic canon—’Emicxoros 
rd éxvoxérwy xetporoveraOw ovo ij roy. Even if but one bishop had 
ordained him, the ordination would have been valid, notwithstanding 
that all the presbyters in Europe had joined in imposition of hands.§ 
Perhaps the part which the presbyter Andreas performed was the 
holding the gospels on Pelagius’ head, while the two bishops imposed 
their hands, But supposing the story to be true, and that the presbyter 
joined in the imposition of hands, then I confess that I consider it 
needless for me to set about untying the knot. If there be any knot, 
Bishop Taylor has untied it already. “For it was so general and 
catholic a truth, that priests could not, might not, lay hands on a 
bishop, that there was never any example of it in Christendom till 
almost six hundred years after Christ, and that but once, and that 
irregular, and that without imitation in his successors, or example in 
his antecessors.”” “ The church of Rome is concerned in the business, 
to make fair this ordination, and to reconcile it to the council of 
Rhegium, and the others before mentioned, who, if asked, would 
declare it to be invalid. But certainly, as the canons did command 
three to impose hands on a bishop, so also they commanded that those 
three should be three bishops; and Pelagius might as well not have 
had three, as not three bishops; and better, because, so they were 
bishops, the first canon of the apostles approves the ordination ifdone 
by “two,” éroxdérwy Cbo i} rpiwy. And the Nicene canon is as much 
exact, in requiring the capacity of the person, as the number of the 


* Brit. Mag., Nov. 1838, p. 534. 


+ “* Et dum non esset episcopus, qui eum ordinaret, inventi sunt duo episcopi ; 
Joannes de Perusia, et Bonus de Florentino, et Andreas presbyter de Hostia, et or- 
dinaverunt eum pontificem, Tune non erant in clero, qui poterant eum promovere, 
quia et monasteria, et multitudo religiosorum, et sapientium nobilium subduxerunt se a 
communione ejus, dicentes, quia in morte Vigilii papa se immiscuit, ul tantis penis affli- 
geretur.”—Anast. Biblioth. de Vitis Pontificum Romanorum, tom. i. p- lll. Ed. 
Blanchini. The account goes on to say, that Pelagius publicly purged himself of 
the death of Vigilius. I have quoted this passage in full, because Mr. Faber has not 
quoted the words in italics ; and what he has quoted differs from the text of Anasta- 
sius, though he professes to cite the original work. His reference is, “ Anastat. 
Biblioth. Lib. Pontifical. in vit. Pelagii 1.”—Vallenses and Albigenses, p. 554. 

~ Ap. Cotel., vol. i. p. 442. 


§ Beveregii Annot. in Canon. Apostol. apud Cotel., vol. i. p. 447, col. 2. 
Bingham, b. ii. c. xi. § 5. 
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ordainers. But let them answer it. For my part, | believe that the 
imposition of hands by Andreas was no more in that case than if a 
layman had done it. It was yelp devpos, and though the ordination was 
absolutely uncanonical, yet, it being in the exigence of necessity, and 
being done by two bishops, according to the apostolical canon, it was 
valid ‘in natura rei,’ though not ‘ in formaé canonis ;’ and the addition 
of the priest was but to cheat the canon, and cozen himself into an 
impertinent belief of a canonical ordination. 'Exiexoro: éxiaxorove 
kabisGy ddeidovery, saith the council of Sardis: ‘ Bishops must ordain 
bishops ;’ it was never heard that priests did, or ¢ de jure’ might.’’* 

The use which Mr. Faber has made of Clement, Jerome, and 
Pelagius I., is not original ; at least, this is not the first or second time 
they have appeared in this argument. In the answer to Bishop Hall’s 
“Humble Remonstrance,’ the authors (who called themselves 
“ Smectymnuus”) quote the same passage of St. Jerome’s “ Com- 
mentary on Titus’ on which Mr. Faber relies, and infer from it, 
amongst other things—“ first, that bishops and presbyters are ori- 
ginally the same—idem ergo est presbyter qui episcopus. Secondly, 
that that imparitie that was in his time between bishops and elders 
was grounded upon ecclesiastical custom, and not upon divine insti- 
tution—episcopi noverint,”’ &c.+ 

In the “ Jus Divinum Ministerti Evangelici,” which was published 
by the presbyterian “Provincial Assembly of London’ in 1654, this 
same passage of St. Jerome is quoted for the same purpose.$ Again, 
(Appendix, p. 4,) they cite the passages from St. Clement :—“ Sure we 
are that Clemens, who lived in the first century, in his famous Epistle 
to the Corinthians, (an undoubted piece of antiquity,) makes but two 
orders of ministry, bishops and deacons.” ‘That bishops and deacons 
were the onely orders of ministry in the first primitive church ; and that 
the apostles appointed but two officers (that is, bishops and deacons) 
to bring men to believe; because, when he had reckoned up three 
orders appointed by God among the Jews,—high priest, priests, and 
Levites,—coming to recite orders appointed by the apostles under the 
gospel, he doth mention only bishops and deacons.” § 

Again, “ Proposition 5. That when the distinction between a 
bishop and presbyter first began in the church of Christ, it was not 
grounded upon a jus divinum, but upon prudential reasons and 
arguments. And the chief of them was (as Hierom, and divers after 
him, say) in remedium schismatis, et ut dissensionum plantaria 
evellerentur. For the remedy of schisme, and that the seeds of 
errour might be rooted out the church.”—Ib. p. 117. Again, “A 
bishop, at his first erection, was nothing else but primus presbyter, 
or episcopus preses, (as a moderator in a church assembly, or a 
speaker in a parliament,) that governed communi concilio presby- 
terorum, and had neither power of ordination nor of jurisdiction but 


* Episcopacy Asserted, sect. xxxi. pp. 165, 166. 
+ An answer to a book entitled an Humble Remonstrance, &c. Printed in the 
year 1641. 4to. 


¢ Part II. p. 56, and Appendix, p. 102. § Ibid. p. 105, 
Von. XV.—Jan. 1839. G 
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in common with his presbyters.”—Ib. p. 119. Again, “That what- 
soever may be said of episcopacy out of antiquity, yet notwithstand- 
ing, it is an opinion generally received by the learned in all ages, that 
there are but two orders of ministers in the church of Christ, bishops 
and deacons, according to the saying of Paul to the Philippians 
where he salutes the dishops and deacons ; that is, the presbyters and 
deacons. Of this opinion is Clement in his epistle to the Corinthians, 
and Polycarpe, in his epistle to the Philadelphians, as we have 
shewed. This also is the opinion of most of the schoolmen. Lombard 
saith, ‘ Whereas all the seven orders are spiritual and sacred, yet the 
canons think that two onely are called sacred orders by an excellency, 
to wit, the order of deaconship and priesthood ; because the primitive 
church, so far as we can read, had onely these two; and of these 
only we have the apostle’s precept.’ Bonaventure saith, that episco- 
pacy is no order, but an eminency and dignity. The like saith 
Aureolus, upon the 4 sent. distinct. 24. Navarrus saith, that it is 
the common opinion of the divines, that episcopacy is not an order, 
but an office.’—p. 127. They then refer to Forbes’ Irenicum, 
lib. 2, cap. 11, and to the addition to Mason’s Defence of the 
Ministry of the Church of England; where the foreign churches 
are defended against the Romanists. At p. 130, they cite the story 
of Pelagius I., from which they draw this conclusion: “ By which it 
is evident, that presbyters lay on hands in ordination together with 
the bishop, as partners in the power. And that Pedagius and his 
successours would never have owned this way of ordination, had they 
not believed that a presbyter had a power derived to him from 
Christ to confer ecclesiastical orders.”’-—Ib, 131. 

In fine, it is in this way they evade the force of St. Jerome’s ex- 
ception: “That when Hierome saith Quid facit episcopus quod non 
facit [faciat] presbyter excepta ordinatione? this passage cannot 
be understood as if Hierome had thought that ordination was by 
divine right appropriated to bishops and not to presbyters, (as Bishop 
Bilson saith ;) for in the very same epistle he tells us that, by divine 
right, a bishop and a presbyter are all one; and that in Alexandria, 
for a long time, the presbyters ordained their bishop. But he must 
be understood of the practice of the church in his dayes; and his 
meaning is, Quid facit episcopus secundum canones ecclesize quod 
non facit presbyter excepta ordinatione ?” 

I neither say nor insinuate that Mr. Faber found his authorities in 
the works of the enemies of our church; but this I do say, that he 
has used them in a manner painfully similar; that he has drawn 
from them the very same sort of arguments against the episcopal 
order which they advanced, and which our divines confuted; and 
that the notions he has put forward are essentially the same as those 
of the presbyterians, and the popish party in the church of Rome. 

Still | ask, how has Mr. Faber served the two churches of history, 
by thus betraying the cause of episcopacy and the Reformation? If 
they had derived apostolic succession by presbyterian ordination, his 
arguments would serve their cause just as much as they would serve 
any other presbyterian community, and no more. But he readily 
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confesses that he is “not able to demonstrate this circumstance” (as 
he is pleased to call it) “ of their possessing an apostolical succession’’* 
of any sort, episcopal or presbyterian. Why, then, has he borrowed 
the weapons of our enemies, and turned them against the essential 
a of our church ?—except it was to mystify a question, which 

e cannot make out by argument or history. Mr. Faber’s notions, I 
repeat, are the same as those of the presbyterians and the papists, 
and the same which our immortal champions have again and again 
confuted. Mr. Faber either knows this, or he does not. I know not 
which alternative is the more painful to a serious mind. 

Dear Sir, most truly yours, 


Joun CLARKE CROSTHWAITE, 
Trinity College, Dublin, Dec. 7th, 1838. 


ee 


MR. FABER IN REPLY TO MR. DOWLING, AND MR. CROSTHWAITE. 


Sirn,—As Mr. Dowling, contrary to all reasonable es F has 
“thought it worth his while’ to answer my reply, and as Mr. Cros- 
thwaite has also placed himself in the same unlooked-for predicament, 
your known love of fair play will insure the insertion of this paper 
in the pages of the British Magazine; for you will of course recollect 
that, with your permission, in that same respectable journal, those two 
gentlemen, without the slightest provocation on my part, commenced 
the present controversy.t The reckoning between us stands, just 
now, as follows :—They made the attack: I replied? they answered. 
In due order, you here have my rejoinder, and, when that is inserted, 
we shall éhen stand upon equal terms, each party having been heard 
twice. Should my assailants deem a replication advisable, it will 
then be for me to consider whether a rebutter on my part may be 
expedient; and, on the perfectly intelligible principle that each con- 
troversialist ought to have an equal number of turns afforded to him, 
I conceive that, according to plain equity, if any replication be 
inserted, a place ought not to be refused to a rebutter, if a rebutter 


* Vallenses and Albigenses, p. 553. 

t [The editor is not aware of having done anything which should appear inconsistent 
with a love of fair play. He has inserted Mr. Faber’s former letters as speedily as 
possible ; and, so far as the interests of truth, and of the magazine, are concerned, he 
has sincere pleasure in giving immediate insertion to his present communication. 
But he must plainly ask Mr. Faber—Does he mean to deny that a book, which, after 
long announcement, be has printed and published, is not fairly open to criticism ? 
Did he not send the book to the Magazine, in order that it might be criticized? and 
would he have had any right to complain of unfairness if every word which has been 
said of it by well-known writers in the correspondence had been said anonymously 
among the reviews? The editor has taken credit to himself for something beyond 
fairness towards Mr. Faber, in not reviewing the book, or allowing it to be reviewed 
at all ; but surely, if gentlemen, whose published works testify that they have paid 
particular attention to subjects, think proper to challenge Mr. Faber's statements on 
those points, in a fair and manly way, with their names, the editor is not to send 
back their letters, or put them in the fire, on the ground that Mr. Faber had not 
given them “the least provocation.” Surely, a book, regularly printed, published, 
and advertised, is provocation to the whole world. ] 
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should be deemed necessary. These matters being premised, I pro- 
ceed, in this rejoinder, to notice the respective answers of Mr. Dowling 
and Mr. Crosthwaite, as they appear in your number for Decem- 
ber, 1838. 

I. I shall begin with Mr. Dowling. 

He describes me as confessing three things: that J was acquainted 
with only a part (a small part) of the contemporary evidence ; that I do 
not follow the authorities I consulted; and that, for what I regard as 
the most important evidence, I was content to confide in a translation, 

Upon the ground of this my own confession, he craves judgment 
against my pretensions to be “ regarded as an accurate or trustworthy 
historian.”’ 

Iam much obliged to him for his favourable opinion of me; but, 
though he is not qutte correct in styling me an historian, still 1 crave to 
demur to his somewhat rapid craving of judgment against me and my 
pretensions. 

According, then, to Mr. Dowling, such is the amount of my con- 
fession. Let us notice, in their order, its alleged particulars. 

1. With respect to the first, I certainly confessed, that I was 
acquainted with only a part of the contemporary evidence; but I never 
confessed that I was acquainted with only.a small part. 

So far from any confession of this kind, my statement was to pre- 
cisely an opposite effect. 

What Mr. Dowling means by contemporary evidence is, I suppose, 
the evidence of Photius and Peter Siculus, The latter I had read ; 
the former I had not read. Now, so far from confessing the evidence 
of Peter Siculus to be only a small part of the contemporary evidence, 
I asserted it, and I still assert it, for reasons which my opponent has 
most feebly endeavoured to combat, to be the only ancient evidence 
of real consequence. As for the moderns, to whom Mr. Dowling 
appeals, | am not aware that they could do more than build their 
opinions upon a due examination of ancient evidence. But the sole 
really important evidence of that description, the evidence of Peter 
Sicudus, which Mr. Dowling does not assert to be in any wise mate- 
rially different from that of Photius, was before me, as well as before 
them. Hence, of course, the only question is—a question, in common 
decency, to be decided neither by Mr. Dowling nor by myself—which 
modern writer drew, from ancient premises, the fairest and most 
reasonable conclusion 7? 

2. With respect to the second particular of my confession, I do not 
very well understand Mr. Dowling when he represents me as con- 
fessing, that J do not follow the authorities which I consulted. 

If he means that I do not follow the authority of Peter Siculus, a 
most bitter and prejudiced writer, blindly and implicitly, and without 
weighing and comparing his statements, he speaks truly enough. But 
1 really do not perceive what great praise I could claim by acting 
otherwise ; for, though | am not an historian myself, I had always 
thought that @ promiscuous swallowing of incongruities was no part 
of an historian’s duty. Mr. Dowling himself, indeed, does pretty 
much the same thing as he rather oddly lays to my charge. The sole 
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difference between us is a sort of inversion in our respective pro- 
cesses. Peter Siculus and Photius alike declare that Constantine and 
his Paulicians abhorred and renounced Manes and his system. This 
their evidence, I receive ; but Mr. Dowling virtually rejects it, for he 
maintains—that they were still disguisedly Manichéans. Whence, per 
contra, he receives what I reject ; namely, the tale of their extracting 
their already abhorred and renounced Manichéism out of the four 
gospels and the Pauline epistles, in a less palpable and offensive 
shape. 

Here, I submit, we both of us exercise our discriminative judgment 
upon the same evidence. I have fairly laid that evidence before the 
public, and I dare say Mr. Dowling has done the same. The only 
question is, which of the two has exercised his right of sifting and 
discriminating more soberly and discreetly? When my innocent 
banter is thrown aside, which I could not forbear, by reason of the 
palpable incongruity and utter improbability of the statements before 
me, the literal tale related by Peter Siculus is this :— 

Constantine, finding that Manichéism was in bad odour, renounced 
it in name ; but, having received a present of the four gospels and the 
Pauline epistles from a deacon, who, somewhat unaccountably, had 
taken up his quarters with the alleged heretic, he laboured to extract 
the same renounced system, under a plausible disguise, out of the sacred 
books. His example was followed by his proselytes. For they all abjured 
and abhorred Manes and Manichéism, and instead thereof they adopted, 
and laid down their very lives for, the system which Constantine had 
extracted out of the sacred books; those sacred books, meanwhile, 
not being in anywise corrupted to serve a turn, after the well-known 
fashion of the Gnostic and Manichéan school, but being precisely the 
same as those which the Catholic church has always received. See 
my Vallenses and Albigenses, book ii. chap. 1. notes in the margin. 

This was the story which Mr, Dowling accepéed in full, without 
the slightest regard to its incongruity; but which, on the ordinary 
principles of weighing evidence, my weaker stomach partially rejected. 
If, on such testimony, Mr. Dowling can believe that the Paulician 
converts from Manichéism remained Manichéans to the end of the 
chapter, | have not the slightest wish to quarrel with him; though he 
ridiculously describes me as being “ very angry” (forsooth!) at what 
he has said: I only venture to think that, merely because my belief 
is not guile so prompt as his, and because | scrupled not to treat this 

utterly absurd fable with the bantering contempt which I am satisfied 
it deserves, he has no particular right, without the slightest provocation 
on my part, to fasten a quarrel upon myself, 

3. The third particular of my confession is: that I was content to 
confide in a translation for what I regard as the most important 
evidence. 

Be it so: and what then? Does Mr. Dowling pretend to say that 
the Latin translation in the Bibliotheca Patrum, on the points where I 
consulted it, and with which we are specially concerned, has falsified 
the original Greek ? 

Nothing of the sort: I put this very question to him before, and no 
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such allegation does he venture to bring. If the Latin translation, 
no matter for its unclassicality, be faithful in regard to the alleged 
statements of Peter, which Mr. Dowling pretends not to deny, what 
possible harm can result, in the way of EV1DENCR, from 22 4 having 
quoted a faithful Latin translation, simply because I had not an 


‘opportunity of consulting the original Greek ? 


I really blush for Mr. Dowling’s production of such a charge as 
this ; on the strength, or rather the lamentable weakness, of which, he 
professes (bless the mark!) to “crave judgment against my pre- 
tensions.” 

II. I now pass to Mr. Crosthwaite; since my lot, it seems, is to 
fight two antagonists at once. 

1. At the very commencement of his reply, this gentleman is guilty 
of a most reprehensible inaccuracy. He describes me as believing 
that bishops, priests, and deacons, constitute but two orders. 

Now I never expressed my fixed personal dedief either one way or 
the other, On the contrary, when speaking of the alleged fact, that 
governing bishops were appointed by the apostles as a distinct order, 
with the power of ordaining others exclusively inherent in them, 
quoad ordinem ; \ specifically said, even as quoted in the very same 
page by Mr, Crosthwaite himself, that, “the impossibility of esta- 
blishing this alleged fact I was very far from asserting.” _1 confessed, 
that I myse/f was unable evidentially to establish it ; but I subjoined, 
still as quoted by Mr. Crosthwaite, that “1 had not the vanity to say 
that it is ¢herefore impossible.” 

It really would be a considerable convenience in the article of time, 
if Mr. Crosthwaite, in his prosecution of this matter, would a litéle 
attend to accuracy. 

2. What I was confessedly unable to establish myself, I courteously 
invited Mr. Crosthwaite to establish ; for the meanest capacity may 
see that the whole question turns upon the single hinge of the power 
of ordination being, or being not, exclusively inherent in the episco- 
pate quoad ordinem. 

Now I do not assert that the power is zo/ thus exclusively inherent ; 
I simply say, what I may be allowed to know as a fact, that I myse/f 
am unable evidentially to establish the point of exclusive inherency. 

From a consciousness of this inability on my own part, I called 
upon my gratuitous assailant, Mr, Crosthwaite, to undertake the pro- 
bate himse/f, Yet I regret to say that, throughout the whole of his 
very long, and very irrelevant, communication, he never once attempts 
the probate of this vital matter. Hence, so far as he and I are con- 
cerned, it still remains an open question. 

Very probably, as we descend the stream of time, something like 
evidence may be detected in the lower fathers; but this will be of no 
value, unless we can establish a regular cafena patrum up to the 
apostolic age, and ultimately to the written word of God itself. If, 
for a moment, we suppose (I merely put an hypothesis) that the 
power of ordination was, simply and (as Jerome speaks) for the 
avoidance of schism, intrusted to the governing bishops, guoad disct- 
plinam, nothing would be more probable than that, in lapse of time, 
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an intrustation quoad disciplinam would be speciously transmuted 
into an exclusive inherency quoad ordinem, lesan any detached 
evidence, if there exist such, of a /ater period and of a /ater father, 
will obviously be of no value, unless it be checked by the exactly 
concurrent evidence of scripture, and the earliest fathers. But, 
purely as a fact, (and it is vain to contend against facts,) the point of 
exclusive inherency quoad ordinem cannot, | apprehend, be substan- 
tiated, either from scripture, or from Clement of Rome, or from 
Ignatius, or from Polycarp, or from Justin, or from Irenéus, or from 
Theophilus, or from Athenagoras, or from Clement of Alexandria, 
who severally flourished in the first and second centuries. This fao¢ 
led me modestly to confess my own inability to establish the point in 
question; but, as I knew not whether better-read divines, like Mr. 
Crosthwaite, might not be able, through some other channel, to esta- 
blish what I could noé establish, I no less modestly added, “I have 
not the vanity to say that it is ¢herefore incapable of establish- 
ment.” 

Mr. Crosthwaite, however, for reasons best known to himself, has 
not accepted my invitation. | Whether he means to do it in his pro- 
mised future communication, I pretend not to say. But ¢his I will 
say, that, unless he can satisfactorily do it, he might just as well save 
himself the trouble of writing any more. ? 

That there may be no mistake, and that your readers may dis- 
tinctly bear in mind what they ought to look out for, I beg to repeat, 
that Mr. Crosthwaite’s business is, to prove, upon competent evidence, 
that the power of ordination was, by the apostles, made exclusively inhe- 
rent in the episcopate quoad ordinem. 

To this sing/e point, for all the rest is plain enough, I respectfully 
ask permission to pin Mr. Crosthwaite. 

3. Since Mr. Crosthwaite, I regret to say it, has wished to turn 
into mere personalities a pure question of EVIDENCE, you will, I am 
sure, allow me, in self-defence,to make my own profession of faith, 
touching the matter of episcopacy. 

So far as I can understand myself and others, my own views on the 
subject are precisely the same as those of Bishop Hall, and Bishop 
Burnett, and Richard Hooker. I might easily mention many more, 
from the Reformation downward ; but these may suffice. 

My belief, then, is this: for Mr. Crosthwaite has constrained me to 
be a fool in egotism. 

For the avoidance of schism, and for the better regulation of the 
churth, a governing episcopate, as we may learn from the cases of 
Timothy and Titus, and the seven angels of the seven churches of 
Asia, was early appointed by the apostles themselves. Such being the 
case, we are bound, I think, in all modest sobriety, to submit our- 
selves to this apostolically ordained polity ; unless circumstances shall 
occur of such a nature as to make it either conscientiously or physi- 
cally impossible. Now, on the supposition that the old Vallenses and 
Albigenses had not bishops in regular succession, they would obviously 
have been placed in exactly such over-controlling circumstances ; 
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and the same remark applies to many of the reformed churches 
of the sixteenth century. When idolatry or separation is made the 
alternative, and when bishops, like the corrupt and persecuting 
bishops of the popish church, before and since the day of the glorious 
Reformation, become the ravening wolves of the floc k instead of bei ing 
the faithful and brave sheep-dogs, we must obey God, rather than 
man. If the episcopate insist upon leading their people into the rank 
idolatry of popery, (for, by our own church, popery Is stigmatized as 
idolatrous, ) their people must refuse to follow them: and they are 
not to he presumptuously set down as aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel merely because, through dire necessity, they are compelled, 
by the fault of their bishops, to place themselves under a succession 
of pastors who themselves are not bishops, and who (as the succession 
descends) receive not episcopal ordination. To this I may add, that, 

what at first was necessily, in course of y 2aTs becomes prescription : 
nor are we to unchurch a church, like the presbyteral church of Scot- 
land for instance, because she now labours under a moral, though not 
a physical, impossibility of change. No man would rejoice more than 
myself to see a disciplinal union of the episcopal and presbyteral 
churches of Scotland; but while, from real historical conviction, and 
not from mere al le declamation touching an apostolical Succession, gra- 
ti itously interpret d by certain modern writers, I pre fer the former, 
still | assuredly think, that the offensive Samaritanising of the latter, 

on the part of ‘sundry ill-judging zealots, is not the most likely way to 
win her regard and to bring her over to what | myself deem a more 
excellent, though not the sole way. 

!. But it is time that 1 should have done with myself; though 
possibly the burden of threescore years and _ five, independently of 
Mr. Crosthwaite, may be an excuse for garrulity. My vouchers must 
now be produced. -L have already, in a former communication, 
brought forward Bishop Hall; I shall now bring forward Bishop Bur- 
nett and Mr. Hooker. 

(1.) Respecting the work of the ministry, our twenty-third article 
states that, Those we ought fo judge lawfully called and sent, which 
be chosen and called to this work by men who have public authority 
given unto them, in the congregation, to call and send ministers into 
the Lord's vineyard. On this, Bishop Burnett comments as follows: 


‘ I come, in the next place, to consider the second part of this article, which is the 
definition here given of those that are lawfully called and sent. This is put in verv 
general words, far from that MAGISTERIAL STIFFNESS in which some have taken upon 
them to dictate in this matter. The article does not resolve this into any particular 
constitution, but leaves the matter open and at large, for such accidents as had hap- 
pened, and such as might still happen. They, who drew it, had the state of the 
several churches before their eyes that had been differently reformed ; and, although 
their own had been less forced to go out of the beaten path than any other, yet they 
knew that all things among themselves had not gone according to those rules that 
ought to be sacred in regular times. Necessity has no lav, ard ts a law to itself.’ 
— Burnett on the Art., art. xxii, pp. 322, 323. ; 


(2.) We have now heard yet a second bishop; let us next heat 
presbyter, who has long been distinguished by the honourable title pr 


pudictons. 
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“ Men may be extraordinarily, yet ALLowasty, two ways admitted unto spiritual 
functions in the church. One is, when God himself doth, of himself, raise up any, 
whose labour he useth without requiring that men should authorize them. Another 
extraordinary kind of vocation is, when the exigence of necessrry doth constrain to 
leave the usual ways of the church, which otherwise we would willingly keep; 
where the church must needs have some ordained ; and neither hath, nor can have pos- 
sibly, a bishop to ordain. In case of such necessity, the ordinary institution of God 
hath given oftentimes, and may give, place. And therefore, we are not simply, without 
exception, to urge a lineal descent of power from the apostles by continued succession of 
bishops in every effectual ordination. ‘These cases of inevitable necessity excepted, 
none may ordain but only bishops.” — Hooker's Eccles. Polit. book vii. § 14, vol. iii. 
p. 196. 

5. From these avowals, it appears to me to follow in strict logical 
necessity, that, right or wrong, Hall, and Burnett, and Hooker, (to say 
nothing of many others, from the Reformation downward,) must have 
held ¢he tntrustation of the power of ordination to the episcopate 
guoad disciplinam, as contra-distinguished from the exclusive inhe- 
rency of that power in the episcopate quoad ordinem. 

lor, if the power be exvelusively inherent in the episcopate, then 
no circumstances whatever, save a voice from heaven, as when the 
Lord called St. Paul to the apostolate, can give what is exclusively 
inherent in one body of men, to another body of men, who, by the 
very terms of the proposition, neither do nor ever did possess it. 

But Hooker, wherein he fully agrees with Hall! and Burnett, assures 
us that, in particular circumstances, an ordination may be effectual, 
though it possesses not a lineal descent of power from the apostles by 
continued succession of bishops. 

Therefore, unless he be glaringly inconsistent, Hooker must have 
held that the power of ordination ts NOY exclusively inherent tn 
the episcopate quoad ordinem. 

Whether he was correct or incorrect in his opinion is another ques- 
tion. But such, from his very statement, must have deen his opinion, 
because he pronounces, that an unepiscopal ordination may be effec- 
tual, At all events, this opinion can by no possibility be set aside, 
save through the medium of an evidential demonstration, that /he 
power of ordination was not simply intrusted to the episcopate quoad 
disciplinam, but that such power was made exclusively inherent in 
the episcopate quoad ordinem. 

6. As for what Mr, Crosthwaile says of the chureh of Rome deem- 
ing the presbyterate and the episcopate only one order, it is creditable 
to him to have noticed the circumstance, because it makes entirely 
against his own case. The Roman church is a considerable deposi- 
tory of old opinions, some of which can, and some cannot, be traced 
back to the apostolic age. Now, the present opinion can scarcely be 
deemed more modern than the sixth century; because, when Pope 
Pelagius was consecrated bishop of Rome by two bishops and a pres- 
byter, the principle of the Latin church, as specified by Mr. Cros- 
thwaite, was evidently acted upon ; for upon no other supposition can 
that remarkable fact be accounted for, 1 have already mentioned the 
still more ancient evidence afforded by Jerome and Clement of Rome ; 
and I may now additionally mention the chronologically intermediate 
evidence of Clement of Alexandria. This writer, about the end of the 
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second century, divides the whole body of the clergy into the presby- 
ters who rule, and the deacons who serve. ‘Opie ce Kara Ti 
éxkAngiay, THY pev BedXrewreany ot mpeapUTEpoe awe Yovew eikova Thy uTno- 
erexny 6b, of Cxaxovor.—Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. vii. Oper. p. 700. W ithe 
out expressing a positive opinion, I may at least say, that the standard 
dogma of the Roman church, associated with such corroborative testi- 
mony as I have incidentally produced, ought to teach us moderation, 
by repressing that violent. ultra- high- church humour which would 
rashly make Samaria the type of the presbyteral church of Scotland 
and of other national churches simil: arly politied. This strange modern 
humour, it seems, out-herods Herod by being actually in advance of 
popers itself. 

. If Mr.Crosthwaite can produce any evidence readly to the point,— 
I mean the point, that ‘Ae power of ordination is exclusively inherent 
in the episcopate quoad or dinem,—l\ shall be, at once, both interested 
and instructed in attending to it. But if he studiously avoids the 
true question, I shall not think it nec ‘essary to trouble you any further. 

I have the honour to be, your obedient humble servant, 
G. S. FABER. 
Sherburn House, Dec. 14, 1838. 


MR. AUSTIN IN REPLY TO MR. AUSTEN ON RATING TITHE, 


Sir,—In the December number of the British Magazine, your corres- 
pondent, Mr. John Thomas Austen, says, “ Under the old assessment 
law a rate was good which was equally made. By the late act, a rate to 
be good must be made on the full annual value of all rateable pro- 
perty ; therefore, under Joddrell’s decision, farms must be rated upon 
their productiveness, which is governed by the amount of capital em- 
ploved, and the skill of the occupier.’ 

On this ground, a farmer should be assessed upon the rent of his 
farm, and the interest of the « capite al he employs upon it, which should 
be 10 per cent. upon a capital of from five to six pounds an acre, 

He also says, “ The tithe is the tenth of the produce, and its net 
value is what that tenth will produce, after paying all the expenses of 
collecting, threshing, selling, and so forth ; to clear which, the tithe- 
owner must also, if he takes it in kind, e mploy a capital which should 
pay him 10 per cent.” 

In my appeal, as rector of Pulboro’, against the poor-rate in 1832, 
it was proved in evidence, that the occupiers of land in that parish 
required a capital of £80,000 to cultivate the 6000 acres contained 
in it; and that the rector would require a capital of £1000 to take 
up his tithes in kind. And the proportions would be— 


Rent of land by valuation .........ccceeeeeeees pebsdbiesbia £ 6000 a year 
Ten per cent. on a capital | 3000 ditto 
Rateable property of land occupiers. ........2:eeeseeees £9000 
Amount of tithes by the same valuation ............- 1300 ditto 
Ten per cent. ona ke ee 100) ditto 


Rateable property of tithe-owmner......cccecseeceeeeeeres £1400 ditto 
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This would be a proportion of 6 to 1 nearly, instead of 4 to 1, 
the present proportion of rating land of easy cultivation and tithe 
(strong clay lund is rated at 3 to 1), exclusive of tithe free land, 510 
acres. This proportion of 6 to L is now strengthened by the altered case 
of commuted tithe. It is now the same as Joddrell’ s, a corn-rent, on 
which there cannot be any profit; and no person would give the 
nominal value for it; and no person would rent land unless there was 
a profit attached to it; therefore, to make the assessment on both 
properties equal, they must have equal allowances granted to them, 
whether pecuniary or personal; the farmér must deduct tenant's 
rates and taxes and for his personal services, reducing the value of 
the land to a clear rent to the landlord. And the incumbent must 
deduct the same rates and taxes, and his personal services, on the 
legal stipend of a minister, to perform the ecclesiastical duties, accord- 
ing to the population or value of the benefice, reducing the rent- 
charge to its net value to let. Lam, Xe. JoHN AUSTIN, 

Rector of Pulborough. 


ON THE CATECHISM PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Sir,—Allow me to draw the attention of your readers to the expla- 
nation of the word ‘ catholic,” which appears in a catechism lately 
published under the sanction of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

It is numbered 161, and is entitled “ A Short and Familiar Expo- 
sition of the Church Catechism, Confirmed by Scripture Proofs, by 
way of Question and Answer, for the Use of “Children.” Section 7 
commences with the question— 

Q. What do you mean by believing in the holy catholic church ? 

A. I mean to profess my belief, that there is, and ever will be, to the end of the 
world, a holy spiritual church of Christ, of which he is the head and Saviour. 

Q. Of whom does this catholic church consist ? 

A. Notof any one nation or profession of Christians only, but of all, in every 
nation, and of every profession, who truly believe in, love, and follow Christ Jesus. 

Q. How do you prove this ? 

A. 1 Cor. i. 2. “ The church of God, which is at Corinth, with all that in every 
place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours.” 
Rev. vii. 9. “ After this I beheld, and lo! a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands.” 

Now, Sir, without denying that there is a holy on church of 
Christ, ‘which embraces all who truly believe in, love, and follow 
Christ Jesus, still we certainly do not in the cre od profess our belief 
in such an ¢nvisible socie ty, but in that visible ‘congregation of 
faithful men in the which the pure word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments duly administered.’ 

So far from this word “catholic” signifying that every denomina- 
tion of Christians are included in the one holy church, Bishop Pearson 
adduces numerous authorities to prove that it “is often added in oppo- 
sition to heretics and schismatics, expressing a particular church con- 
tinuing in the true faith with the rest of the church of God,” ( Eaposi- 
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tion to the Creed,) and as he had previously observed, “the word 
catholic being inserted by the c hurch, must necessarily be interpreted 
by the sense which the most ancient fathers had of it.’ I believe all 
our elder divines bear the same testimony, and such is the persuasion 
of a celebrated modern writer, who is not in the habit of making 
assertions that can be easily disproved :—“ When we adopt and daily 
repeat the creed of the early Christians, we are surely bound to ascer- 
tain, not only the meaning of their words, but the precise sense in 
which they were used, and in which those holy fathers intended that 
we should receive them. By this test, then, we are prepared to 
abide ; and we may, without presumption, challenge the opponents 
of our interpretation,to point out one instance in which the term 
catholic is applied bythe ancients in the indefinite and indiscriminate 
manner for which they contend. ‘They will invariably find it used for 
a purpose directly opposed to that which they profess ; they will find it 
used, to speak logic ally, as a word of the second intention, to distinguish 
the one true and apostolic church—the church which was established 
at Jerusalem by the preaching of St. Peter, and existing through all 
ages the same, by the succession of its bishops—from the various sects, 
heresies, and schis sms, which even then brought scandal upon the 
name of Christians.’—Dr. Hook’s Sermon at the Consecration of 
Bishop Luscombe. 

Assuming, then, the correctness of this definition, how are we to 
account for the explanation given of the term “catholic church” in 
the catechism before us? ‘The answers are not only false, but the 
very term employed by the church to teach an important truth is so 
interpreted as to express a denial of that truth. Is this attributable 
to ignorance, carelessness, or design? Surely, if we instruct the 
children of our poor in the apostle’s creed at all, we should give them 
iis true meaning, and not teach them error on the authority of this 
sacred record of primitive truth. IT am, yours faithfully, 

A MEMBER oF THE S.P.C.K, 


ON THE EPHESINE TITLE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


Sik,—Y our correspondent “ Aoxyaorie,” (Dec., p. 678,) has made me 
answerable for more than lL ever took upon myself, when he says that 
I have accused of “ rank here sy’ ‘those who reject the phrase ‘ Mother 
of God” as applied to the Virgin Mary. I have done nothing of the 
kind; [ made use of no such term; I only protested against an accu- 
sation of “plain popery” made against those who do not reject it. I 
grant that the English phrase is not a precise equivalent for @eoréxoc— 
I should therefore scruple to use it before an unlearned person, W ith- 
out explanation: [am content, in ordinary discourse, to use in pre- 
ference the scriptural phrase, “the Mother of our Lord.” I do not, 
however, see that, to an unlearned person, the phrase would convey 
the notion stated by your correspondent; it is too metaphysical to 


occur to many ; the ‘objection rather is, as Alexander Knox said of it, 
that itis a ki nd of solecism. 
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If your correspondent will look at the passage which I defended, in 
the unmutilated editions of Nelson's Festiv als, he will see that that 
good man has explained the English title as a representative of 
Qeordxoc Or Deipara, and as equivalent to the scriptural appellation, 
Luke, i. 43. How such a passage could have been struck out by a 
committee of theologians, without a disregard to the language of the 
primitive church, and a spirit of compromise which does them no 
honour, I confess I do not see. See Nelson's Festivals, on the Annun- 
ciation; and British Critic, No NLV. p. 135. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., THE AUTHOR OF THAT CRITIQUE. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PARIS, FOR CELEBRATING 


THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, 


Sirn,—What you can have found in my letters to call for the observa- 
tions contained in your note upon them,—the one written in reply to a 
Hippant anonymous attack (however indirect) upon an important 
work, which claims the support of all who wish well to the interests 
oftrue religion, the other civilly requesting the insertion of the former, 
and intimating that it ought in fairness to be inserted at the earliest 
opportunity,—I leave to your readers to judge.* 

On the greater part of that note, and on your discovery, in the 
writer of the first letter, of a mar-prelate, de licately conveying a hint 
that if the bishops stand in the way they may expect to have their 
shins kicked, and the corollary about the letter being likely to injure 
the cause of the Association, any remark on my part would be super- 
finous, as the letters and the note are before your readers. + 

But as you have volunteered (somewhat awkwardly, I think, after 
the hint in the former part of your note about people interfering be- 


* [The Editor conceives it to be obviously absurd, and not civil, that anybody 
who did not even give a name, or pretend that the matter concerned or reflected on 
him, should affect to claim a right of reply, and assume the tone of a disappointed and 
unfairly treated person, because his letter was not inserted at the first possible mo- 
ment. On this principle, anybody may write whatever he pleases about anything 
which he finds inthe Magazine; ‘‘ it ought” to be inserted at the earliest opportunity, 
and if it is not, the Editor's honesty is to be impugned. Is this civil ?] 


+ [Certainly ; nothing can alter the words ;—‘* The ‘ Presbyter’ seems anxious for 
the honour of episcopacy. Let him above all things take heed, then, that he leads 
no one to suppose that it can present any impediment to the free propagation of pure 
religion.” Such an argumentum ad hominem in any anonymous letter might lead 
wiser men than the Editor to suspect that it came from some one of those who do 
suppose that episcopacy stands in the way of their propagating what they consider as 
pure religion ; and who, it is feared, would not be sorry to see it put down. The 
words are almost identical with those of the manifesto just put forth by the dissenters, 
which will be found among Church Matters in this number. One of the funda- 
mental resolutions tells us, that state establishments “ create serious impediments to 
the propagation of the gospel.” The Editor has not the least wish to attach to the 
words any meaning which the writer may disavow. The question, however, is not 


what was meani, but what might be naturally understood, by a reader who had no- 
thing but internal evidence to guide him. | 
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tween others) to defend the presbyter and reply to my remarks, and 
have, as it appears to me, altogether misstated the matter in that 
reply, | must trouble you once more. ‘The obvious meaning of the 
“ Presbyter’s’” letter is this: This work is not under the immediate 
superintendence of a bishop, and therefore it is quite irregular; and 
therefore we of the church of England, and consequently the clergymen 
who cordially recommend it, ought not to support it. The objection to 
the name is merely an indirect way of intimating this, as is evident 
from the whole letter. Now, far be it from me to doubt any man’s 
right to make the observation if he thinks fit, or in the way he thinks 
fit. But he cannot be surprised if the reply is suited to the way in 
which he has shaped his own remarks. ‘The substance of my answer 
is this: I adduce examples from the primitive church in defence of 
the work, and ask for a better distinctive appellation, if one is to be 
found, to distinguish it from the labours of presbyterians, independents, 
&c., than episcopal ;* and add what, notwithstanding the offensive in- 
terpretation that has been given to it, I will now repeat, that he who 
objects to support such a work under such circumstances, on the 
ground of its not being consistent with the discipline of an episcopal 
church to do so, seems to me to take the best means of bringing dis- 
honour upon episcopacy, and (to use his own phrase) “ throwing 
ridicule upon the subject.” You are quite mistaken, however, if you 
suppose that I am any friend to irregularity. Far from it. Quite as 
far, I believe, as any ‘of those who talk the loudest against it. If, in- 
deed, the persons to whom M. Gourrier proposes to minister were 
within the diocese, or in any way within the jurisdiction of an ortho- 
dox bishop, the case would be altogethe r different; but, as far as I am 
aware, no protestant bishop claims them as be ‘longing to his diocese. 
\nd as it respects M. Gourrier himself, there are, 1 suppose, but few 
bishops who would undertake to take under their immediate superin- 
tendence and control a work to be carried on beyond the bounds of 
their own oe and by the subjects of another country. In short, 
the c: ase isa peculiar one, and must be treated as such. + M. Gour- 
rier’s ap ne ‘al has been briefly this: Give me means and authority to 
enable me to minister the word and sacraments to my countrymen, 
and I pledge myself to keep close to the doctrine and practice of the 
church of England. And besides this pledge, the church to be erected 
is to be vested in the hands of trustees, to secure its permanent occu- 
pation by an episcopally-ordained minister, ministering according to 
the doctrine and rites of the church of England. By rejecting such 


~_ ee 


* {| The tone in which another name was asked for will hardly allow the question 


to be thus referred to, as if the writer had really admitted that a more proper name 
might be given; and why should the Editor, even if he had considered the writer 
seriously desirous to obtain a better name, have published the opinion of an anony- 
mous correspondent, that if one were found M. Gourrier would “ be happy to use 
it’ ‘tE p.] 

t [ Exactly. And therefore the question is, should it not have a peculiar name 
Is its peculiarity expressed by ¢ alling it episcopal, or does its peculiarity render ie at 


name in any degree less proper? These, it is apprehended, are really the questions. 
—Ep. 
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appeals (and I intentionally use the plural number) we should be 
losing the fairest opportunity of promoting the cause of religion in 
France, and of laying a foundation likely to lead to a permanent 
superstructure.* 

That the object of the “ Presbyter’s” letter is to all appearance such 
as I have supposed, you yourself in one place allow, for you state that 
his note seems to charge the subscribers to M. Gourrier’s work “ with 
encouraging an irregular proceeding;” but with strange inconsistency, 
when you come to remark on the authorities quoted from Athanasius 
and Epiphanius, which you allow may bear upon “ the lawfulness or 
expediency of the thing,” you tell us that they are “ altogether irre- 
levant,” because “ the name’’ was “ the matter brought into question.’+ 

If, however, I have mistaken the object of your correspondent’s 
letter, and the question is a strife about words, and nothing more, | 
willingly leave it to others to contend about, I will only say that, in 
my humble judgment, the church proposed to be built may very pro- 
pe arly be «¢ ‘alle d episcopal, because it is to be occupied by i minister 
whose ministrations are authorized by episcopal orders, or “ devoted 
to the sole use of an episcopally-ordained minister.” You reply, “So 
might an arm-chair be, but that would not make it an episcopal 
chair.’’ I cannot pretend to answer this argument, as it is quite be- 
yond my comprehension, Will you have the kindness to say what 
would make a chair “ episcopal ?” t Your illustration, from the sup- 
posed case of a minister in a newly-discovered island, I willingly 
accept; and beg to ask whether, supposing episcopalians, presby- 
terians, and independents, had eac h a building for divine worship in 
such an island, those places of worship would not properly go under 
the names of episcopal, ore apes and independent, to shew the 
discipline recognised and adopted, as far as circumstances might allow, 
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* (Surely, ifanything so extensive is contemplated, it is the more necessary to put 
the mn utter on a right found: ition, and understand it thoroughly at first. —Ep. | 

+ |The Editor did not say that the references were ‘‘ altogether irrelevant,” but 
particularly abstained from giving any opinion on that point. Having previously 
stated the question in these words, “ Why do you call the church episcopal when it 
is not under the jurisdiction of a bishop ?” he afterwards said, “ Of the references to 
Athanasius and Epiphanius nothing need be said; for however they may bear upon 
the lawfulness or expediency of the thing, they are altogether irrelevant as it respects 
the name, which was the matter brought into question.” So they are; nor doe 
‘* Another Presbyter” pretend to shew that they afford any precedent for the name, 
or bear on that question at all. If he likes to say that they do bear on that question, 
well and good ; but let him not garble the Editor’s words, and then charge him with 
inconsistency. He repeats, that he avoided giving any opinion—at least, he thought 
he had done so—as to the relevancy of these references; and he cannot imagine how 
any such thing can be gathered from the sentence just quoted. Surely they ‘‘ allow” 
nothing; and only say what might have been expressed in more words thus 
‘* Whether the references do, or do not, bear upon the question of the lawfulness ot 
expediency of the thing; and whether, if they do bear upon that question, they are 
for or against such lawfulness or expediency has nothing to do with the present 
question, because, even if they should be thought to sanction the forming such a 
church, they offer no precedent for naming it ‘ episcopal’ ”’] 


+ 


t [Most willingly—its being placed under, and appropriated to, a bishop. “ Ano- 
ther Presbyter” expresses himself as if he had really never heard of an “ episcopal 
chair.” Does he know why certain churches are called cathedrals ?— Ep. ] 
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by their respective ministers, and the commission or want of it under 
which they were labouring ?* 1am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ANOTHER PRESBYTER OF THE ENGLIsH Cuurcn. 


ee ee 


PROPOSED CHURCH IN PARIS FOR CELEBRATING THE ENGLISH 
SERVICE IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Sir,—I beg to assure “ Another Presbyter’’ that I had no intention of 
making any attack, direct or indirect, upon the association for the pro- 
posed chapel in Paris. I wrote partly for information, being curious 
to know whether the difficulty in respect to jurisdiction, which I was 
unable to solve myself, had been solved by any British bishop under- 
taking the superintendence; and wishing, in that case, further, to as- 
certain the grounds and principles of his decision. I wrote partly, 
also, for the sake of others, especially those whose names were given 
in connexion with the proposal, that if possibly the subject had escaped 
their notice they might have an opportunity for considering it before 
proceeding further with their scheme. I did not add my name, be- 
cause | merely asked a question relating to public principle, on which 
I offere y ho Opinion of my own. 

I understand, from Another Presbyter’s”’ letter, that the difficulty 
in respect to jurisdiction has not yet been surmounted, and that no 
bishop of the British churches thinks himself competent to undertake 
the superintendence of the proposed congregation ; and I learn from 
other quarters that consequently M. Gourrier has not yet been admitted 
to the priesthood. 

Though I will not offer an opinion upon the immediate question, 
which may be presented under various aspects, each of which would 
require separate consideration, yet [ will, with your permission, 
avail myself of this op portunity to throw out, for the consideration of 
those who may be interested in the matter, a suggestion which has 
frequently oceupied my own mind, in respect to congregations of our 
own people abroad. It is this: that as the Gallican, Spanish, Milanese, 
and other continental churches, have this among their other rules of 
discipline—* that whereas there are in most parts, within the same 
state or diocese, pe ople of diferent languages mixed together, having 
under one faith various rites and customs: we distinc tly charge the 
bishops of these states or dioceses to provide proper persons to celebrate 
divine offices, and administer the sacraments of the church according 
to the differences of rites and languages ;"’ and as we are not justi- 


* [There is little doubt that they would be so called in familiar language ; and as 


little doubt that ifthe papists added a chapel it would be called “ catholic ;” and still 
less doubt that if they did, the “ Presbyter” would be down upon them immediately 
with some such question as he has put concerning the “ episcopal’’ church. Ano- 
ther Presbyter™ has spoiled all by putting in « properly ;” for that is, of course, just 
the question. Is he prepared to say that any building which he might choose to 
erect, and use for his own ministrations, either out of an episcopal see, or in the see 
of a bishop agg orthodoxy he denied, would be “ properly” called an *“ episcopal 
eburech” ?—Eb. | 
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fied in taking it for granted that all the bishops of the Gallican or any 
other dioceses will violate their own acknowledged rules of discipline, 
Christian courtesy and Christian charity would seem to require that 
opportunity should be afforded them for observing them, if so minded ; 

I mean, that it might be well for our clergy who go upon the Contine nt 
to minister to congregations of our own people resident there, not to 
be content with the permission of any English or Scotch bishop, but to 
endeavour, by formal application, to obtain the permission of the bishop 
of the diocese in which they might find themselves. ‘To this purpose it 
would of course be desirable and necessary that they should carry with 
them recommendatory letters from their own diocesans. 

I cannot but think that so Christian and canonical a course would 
be attended with beneficial results. The application would put us as 
unquestionably in the right, as the refusal of it on the part of the 
foreign bishops would put them in the wrong. If they uncanonically 
and schismatically refused, our course would, 1 conceive, be much 
more clear and unexceptionable than it has ever seemed to me to be 
in the absence of such application. I will only make one general ob- 
servation more, and that in allusion to what “ Another Presbyter’’ 
has said about “ pure religion’ —namely, that our most legitimate 
course of endeavouring to propagate pure religion in other Christian 
churches, and therefore that from which success may most reasonably 
be expected, seems to me to be rather frank and open communication 
with the pastors, than underhand seduction of the people. 

Happily, we may expect ere long to have some light thrown upon 
this difficult question by the church in the United States; it having 
been referred to a committee there to draw up “regulations for the 
conduct of missionaries abroad, where the church is formed.” The 
point immediately aimed at was, the intercourse with the Oriental 
churches; but that with the papal churches under the Roman obedience 
must necessarily also come under consideration. IL am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, A PRESBYTER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Narrative of a Voyage from Liverpool to Alexandria, touching at the Island of 
Malta, and from thence to Beirout in Syria; with a Journey to Jerusalem, 
Voyaye from Jaffa to Cyprus and ( manieyen and a Pedestrian Journey 
from Constantinopli through Turkey, Wallachia, Hungary, and Prussia, to the 
Town of Hamburg, in the Years 1836-7. By the Rev. Nathanael Burton, 
LL.D., late Assistant Chaplain to the Garrison of Dublin, and to the Royal 
Artillery. Dublin: Yates. 12mo. pp. 335. 1838. 


THE title page of this book is almost a table of contents to the volume 
itself. The author appears to have travelled generally in a manner 
different from the ordinary mode of English travellers. He seems to 
have been singularly hardy and careless of fatigue or inconvenience. 
While some books of travels instruct one from their authors’ having 
Vout. XV.—Jan. 1839 I 
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taken every pains to qualify themselves for deriving profit and intel- 
lectual improvement from their peregrinations, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the entertainment to be derived from this volume proceeds 
from an entirely different source. The author naively says in his 
preface, that “‘ he did not go by any means prepared, in the ordinary 
manner of tourists and travellers—that his funds were small, when 
compared with the magnitude of the undertaking—that he under- 
stood little or nothing of the languages commonly spoken in those 
countries he visited, &c.” When he set out, he intended merely to 
reside in the South of Europe, but circumstances induced him to alter 
his destination, and hence his various wanderings. At Jerusalem his 
funds were reduced to five guineas, and what he could make by the 
sale of some of his effects; and on this sum he determined to start on 
his homeward way. The difficulties which a person so situated must 
have encountered may easily be imagined, especially in a pedestrian 
journey through countries where with scarcely one person in a 
hundred he could establish any common channel of communication. 
Occasionally he travelled round and round about, making scarcely 
any progress, and from mistaking the directions he received by signs 
and otherwise, between Rutuke and Bucharest, he travelled forty 
miles of difficult road to no purpose—except to go out of his way. 
The interest of such a volume of travels, it is clear, must consist 
chiefly in the personal adventures of the author, and it may be said 
that he has described all that befel him in a simple and naive manner. 
He expresses his opinion that the Jews are still under the peculiar 
tutelage of the Almighty, and he appeals to his own experience as 
proving them constantly the harbingers of blessings to those around 
them. That these notions are just, it is needless here to state ; 
enough has been said to point out the nature of this volume, and 
those who are interested in reading an unvarnished tale of odd ad- 
ventures, and in knowing exactly what a person travelling in this 
unusual manner, and in these wild places, would see and hear, will 
find considerable entertainment from these pages. Parts of the account 
of Jerusalem are interesting enough. 


Geraldine : a Sequel to Coleridge's Christabel; with other Poems. By Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, Esq., Author of ‘“ Proverbial Philosophy.” “London 
Rickerby. pp. 217. 1838. 

Mr. ‘Turrer is already known as the author of one work of consider- 

able merit. The present attempt, as far as the longest poem in the 

book is concerned, must be acknowledged to be a bold one. The 
reviewer does not pretend to pass any judgment on Geraldine, con- 
sidered as a continuation of Christabel. Christabel is a poem sui 
generis; it stands quite alone. Its author hoped once to complete it 
himself, but, probably, never hazarded any attempt of the kind after 
its publication. The hand that strung the lyre to Christabel was one 
of singular power and delicacy of touch; it would almost seem as if 
the lyre itself were broken in the effort that produced the poem. 
However, Mr. Tupper has attempted to re-string this lyre ; and if his 
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poem be judged without reference to that on which it is founded, it 
may be said to possess imagination and spirit. The opening of the 
second part—the description of morning—struck the reviewer as one 
of the best passages in it, and to be written with much animation. 
The other poems are very misc ellaneous. ‘lhe contrasted sonnets are 
ingenious—perh: aps in some instances more ingenious than true. The 
shades of merit in these miscellaneous poems are very various, some 
of them good, but others which it would be wiser not to publish, in 
order to establish a name as a poet. Ellen Gray is pow erfully written ; 

but in the reviewer's opinion it is doubtful whether it be well to take 
such a subject. Mr. ‘Tupper, who is a man of considerable power 
and thought, will excuse these observ ations. It is, perhaps, a greater 

compliment when it is thought worth while to make such remarks 
than to giv e a mere ge neral expression of ap probation, 
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Sermons on the Temptation of Christ in the Wilderness. By the Rev. E. Scobell, 
A.M., Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Vere-street, and Evening Lecturer of the 
Parochial Church, St. Mary-le-bone. London: Burns. Small 8vo. pp. 156. 
1838. 

‘Tur greater portion of these sermons appear to be occupied in shew- 
ing the analogy between the temptations to which our Lord was ex- 
posed in the wilde ‘rness, and those by which Satan attacks mankind 
in all ages. Some portions of them are ingenious, and shew a know- 
ledge of human nature ; and the practical applications are strong and 
earnest, 

Twenty Essays on the Practical Development of God's Providential Dispensations ; 
as Means of Moral Discipline to the Christian, London: Seeleys. 12mo. 
pp. 19%. 1838. 

THESE essays are on very miscellaneous subjects—Providence, Self 

Knowledge, Retrospection, Daily Life, Equanimity, Poverty, Sick- 

ness, Affliction, Prosperity, Society, Conversation, Friendship, Reli- 

gious Associations, Books, Biography, History, Things seen, ‘Tempest, 

Means of Grace. Although they do not appear to the reviewer to 

contain any evidences of much power or very comprehensive grasp, 

they are the work of a thoughtful and amiable mind, and written in a 

very agreeable style. They will therefore give pleasure, and their 

aim is, the good of man. 





S. Clementis Romani, S. Ignatii, S. Polycarpi, Patrum Apostolicorum, qua su- 
persunt. accedunt 8. Ignatii et S. Polycarpi Martyria. Ad fidem codicum 
recensuit, adnotationibus variorum et suis illustravit, indicibus instruxit. 
Gulielmus Jacobson, A.M. Aule B. Marie Magdalene Vice-Principalis, 
Collegii Exoniensis nuper socius. Oxonii: e Typographeo Academico. 
2tomi. 8vo. 1838. 

Ir is pleasant in these days to meet with something which reminds 

one of other times, when ‘learning was not considered superfluous, 

nor was it thought that it could be acquired by the royal road 
of penny treatises. The habit of editing Greek and Latin works with 

KXnglish notes has been one means of letting down the tone of scholar- 
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ship among us far too much, and a work like the present must be 
hailed with pleasure, not only for its intrinsic value, but as an earnest 
of a reviving taste for sounder scholarship. These volumes contain, of 
course, the most valuable remains of primitive antiquity, and this 
edition has some advantages over all its predecessors. The editor has 
made full use of all the stores collected by former editors, and espe- 
cially consulted all the most remarkable of more modern authorities on 
these questions—such as the German writers on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, &c. He has himself collated the chief MSS., in England, at 
Florence, at Rome, &c., and has added very largely to former com- 
imentators on these most interesting authors by very valuable notes of 
his own. The beauty of the type also is such as to seduce even the 
lazy readers of these days into a little Greek reading, while, for their 
comfort, they have the Latin translation by its side, which is here 
valuable as a sort of separate authority. The edition of Russell, 
which was searee and dear, will, of course, be superseded by this, 
which will become an indispensable appendage to every theological 
library. The Patres Apostolici of Cotelerius, however, contains so 


much more than these volumes that were it merely for those parts of 


it which cannot easily be met with in a separate form, his work will 
always be of the highest value and importance. That part of it 
which Mr. Jacobson has here re-edited will be more easily studied 
in this later edition. Mr. Jacobson deserves great thanks for his 
labours. 


A Collection of the Principal Liturgies used in the Christian Church, in the 
Celebration of the Holy Sasterdie, particularly the Ancient ; viz., the Clemen- 
frne, as it stands in the Book called the Apostolical Constitutions ; the Litur- 
gies of St. James, St. Mark, &c. Translated into English by several hands ; 
with a Dissertation upon them, shewing their Usefulness and Autho- 
rity, and pointing out their several Corruptions and Interpolations. By 
Thomas Brett, LL.D. London: Rivingtons. Nottingham: Dearden. 
pp. 465. 1838. 

As faras the writer has observed, this is a verbatim reprint from the 

old edition of 1720, which has for some years been a scarce book. 

It is too late a period to enter on a critical examination of a book 

which has been more than a century before the world; but a few re- 

marks may be made as to its nature, because, from its scarceness, it 
has been comparatively little known. It was written by Dr. Brett, 
the learned non-juror, and its object was to shew that our office for 
the administration of the Holy Communion is deficient in certain par- 
ticulars, (1, the mixing water with the wine; 2, the oblation of the 
elements to God the Father; 3, the invocation of the Holy Spirit 
upon them; and, 4, the commemoration of the faithful departed, ) 
which were, in his opinion, essential to the valid administration of 

the Holy Eucharist. These points (see Dissertation, p. 404, &c.) 

caused a schism among the non-jurors themselves, some considering 

them only desideranda, and others thinking them absolutely essential, 

It is therefore a question to be handled with considerable caution, 

and Dr, Brett's work is not one which the writer would recommend 
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to any but those who are capable, from their knowledge, of weighing 
such questions fully, as others might easily be misled. He would 
take the liberty of recommending Mr. Palmer's Origines Liturgice, as 
containing a more valuable dissertation on the ancient Liturgies, and 
a sounder view of our own. Indeed, if he is not mistaken, much in 
the second volume of that admirable work was intended to remove 
the very impressions which would be created by Dr. Brett’s Disserta- 
tion. On the other hand, the collection of these Liturgies prefixed 
to the Dissertation is very convenient and useful, and would have 


been well worth publishing alone, as an appendix to Mr. Palmer’s 
book. 





Hulsean Lectures for 1837. Rationalism and Revelation; or, the Testimony of 
Moral Philosophy, the System of Nature, and the Constitution of Man, to the 
Truth of the Doctrines of Scripture. In Eight Discourses, preached before 
the University of Cambridge in the year 1837. With a Memoir of the 
Founder of the Lecture, the Rev. John Hulse. By the Rev. Richard Par- 
kinson. London: Rivingtons. 1838. 


THe memoir here given of Mr. Hulse, the eminent benefactor to 
the University of Cambridge, will be found to contain many interest- 
ing particulars stated to the author by Dr. Wood, the venerable 
master of St. John’s College, who had formerly intended to write 
such a memoir himself. The title page of the volume sufficiently 
explains the nature of the subjects treated upon. It is impossible to 
give any analysis of them, as they are to be regarded rather as sug- 
gestions of the manner in which the turn that scepticism appears to 
take in modern days may be met, than as full treatises on the sub- 
jects proposed. They are written in a good style, and it is hoped 
they may be found useful. Infidelity being usually the same thing in 
most ages, only varying in its outward form and aspect, it is always 
well to take a careful view of the position which it occupies at present, 
and seems likely to occupy for some time to come. 


oo 


Advent : a Mystery. By Arthur Cleveland Cox. New York. Small 8vo. 
pp. 132. 1837. 

Tuts is a poem written by an American at the early age of nineteen, 
It is a sort of pastoral dramatic poem, relating, as the title imports, to 
the time of our Saviour’s birth. It may be considered as resembling, 
¢though with less of plot,) in the class of poetry to which it is in- 
tended to belong, the Comus of Milton, though the subject is of a 
different character. The author has shewn considerable poetical 
powers, and gives good promise for the days to come, which it is to 
be hoped will be realized. 


The Christian Naturalist. By the Rev. Edward Budge, B.A. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, pp. 215. 1838. 


‘NoTHING more is attempted,” observes the author of this pleasing 
little voluine, “than to unroll a few of the broader and more brilliant 
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pages of the book of nature, and to read them by the mingled light of 
science and revelation.” Every month of the year is thus illumi- 
nated; and the “ Seasons,” the “ Flower Garden,” “The Sea,” “ The 
Kall of the Leaf,” &c., afford matter for many pious and interesting 
observations. The work is peculiarly adapted for the young, but 
persons of whatever age who love to “look through nature up to 
nature’s God” will be gratified and instructed by its perusal. 





Plain Conversations concerning the Church of England, and the Sayings and 


Doings of her Enemies. By a Lay Member of the Church. London: 
Rivingtons. pp. 128. 1838. 


lv every lay member of our communion were as well-informed, 
earnest, and devout, as the author of this book, men would not dare 
to misrepresent the principles of the church and her defenders in the 
way which is now so common. The “ Conversations” are supposed 
to take place between a clergyman and one of his parishioners, who 
has been worried by the insinuations of heretical teachers. ‘The sub- 
jects discussed are, the Succession, the Grace of the Sacraments, and 
indeed all the important theological points at present in controversy. 
What is called the high-church view is taken of them, and the author 
ably supports his arguments by quotations from scripture, from the 
works of the primitive fathers and the reformers of our church, and of 
some of the soundest writers of the present day. Where, by the way, 
is the quotation at pp. 118, 119 (which is said to be taken from Cran- 
mer’s Sermon, Of the Keys) to be found? The reviewer has lately 
read that sermon in the first edition of 1548, and does not remember 
having seen the above extract, although some parts of it very nearly 
resemble the original. 


An Essay on Apostolical Succession; being a Defence of a genuine Protestant 
Ministry against the exclusive and intolerant Schemes of Papists and High 
Churchmen, &c. By Thomas Powell, Wesleyan Minister. 


London : 
Ward and Co. pp. 175. 1838. 


Tuk author of the above volume has had the temerity to attempt to 


refute the catholic doctrine of the apostolical succession. He observes 
in his introduction — 


“ Perhaps some persons—especially the members of the establishment — ma 
think that the writer is attacking the church. If by ‘ the church, they will under- 
stand the principles of the reformers, Arebbishop Cranmer, Bishop Jewell, &c., on the 
questions here discussed, then he most unhesitatingly declares that, with some trifling 
exceptions, he heartily embraces them, and means to defend them ; but if by ‘ the 
church’ they mean the principles of such men as Archbishop Laud, and his disciples, 
the Oxford Tract-men, Dr. Hook, &c., then he does controvert them; because he 


believes them to be unscriptural, anti-protestant, exclusive, intolerant, and popish,” 
‘ 
=e 31 l. 


Such is Mr. Powell's “declaration of war” against the defenders of 
one of the great distinguishing principles of the Anglican church ; a 
manifesto which exhibits, to no very creditable extent, the ignorance 

This ignorance, or unfairness, is more 


or unfairness of its author. 
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plainly apparent in the eighth section of Mr. P.’s book, in which he 
labours to prove that the church of England, at the Reformation, was 
opposed to the doctrine of the succession. In confirmation of this 
position, he first adduces a paragraph by Wiclif, as printed by 
Mr. Vaughan. Wiclif, however, had no part in the work of the 
Reformation, although he paved the way for it; and his opinions on 
other subjects (the sacraments and matrimony, for example) would, it 
is imagined, hardly be assented to, even by Mr. Powell. Mr. P. 
next alleges, “ A declaration made of the functions and divine insti- 
tution of bishops and priests,’ put forth by some of the reformers more 
than eleven years before the Ordination Service Book, This docu- 
ment affirms, that the New Testament only makes mention of deacons 
or ministers, and of presbyters or bishops. But between the date of 
this declaration and the publication of the Ordinal, many changes 
took place in the opinions of Cranmer and his brother reformers. The 
only fair way of ascertaining the meaning which they designed the 
consecration and ordination services to bear would be to consult any 
publication put forth by them contemporaneously with the above offices ; 
as, for instance, the sermon “ Of the Authority of the Keys,” (lately 
republished in the Tracts of the Anglican Fathers,) translated and 
sanctioned by Cranmer in 1648. In that “sermon” the distinction 
between bishops and priests, and the doctrine of the succession, by the 
laying on of hands, and giving of the Holy Ghost, « from the apostles’ 
time to our days,” is as plainly stated as the most bigoted high 
churchman could desire. It would not, however, have suited Mr, P.’s 
purpose to place this contemporaneous document before his readers. 
He affirms, that Laud was the father of those sad ‘semi-papists,’”’ the 
‘‘ succession divines ;” and he cautiously keeps everything out of sight 
which would at all militate against his theory. 

Any one who will have the patience and perseverance to read 
through consecutively any five of Mr. Powell’s closely-printed pages, 
will be startled, and perhaps amused, by much of their contents. 
Their author appears to be a star of some magnitude among his 
dissenting brethren; and this may account, in some degree, for his 
overweening conceit, which is often, indeed, truly ludicrous. Thus, 
he says of the Epistles of S. Ignatius :—“Such weak, silly rant and 
rhodomontade is found running through them, as makes a Christian 
half ashamed to own it as coming from so eminent a martyr.” (The 
Italics are Mr. Powell’s)—p. 50. Again, after having quoted a para- 
graph by Dr. Hook, he exclaims— 


** One is alternately astonished at the ignorance, bigotry, and fanaticism, of this 
passage. The 1¢Nornance, in declaring that his doctrine [of the suecession | has been 
‘the doctrine of the church for 1800 years ;’—the sicorry, in ercommunicating av 
tHe Paorestant Cuvrcues iN THe wortp from the pale of Christianity, except the 
Church of England......the ranaticism of this writer, too, in pretending to do all 
this ‘ sy Gon’s help ;’ and then his cant about endeavouring ‘at THE sAME TIME, 


as far as in him lies, to live reatcasty with all men! / 1” 
The good taste, veracity, and courtesy, of the above extract, which 
is here reprinted (iteratim et verbatim, Italics, capitals, and marks 


of admiration, from the 105th page of Mr. P.’s book, cannot be too 
highly admired ! 
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Enough has now been said about Mr. Powell and his publication. 
The reviewer was, at one time, doubtful whether he should notice so 
contemptible a production at all; but, upon reflection, he thought it 
desirable that churchmen should be reminded of the way in which 
their principles are sometimes assailed and misstated by dissenters. 





Hoary Head and the Valleys below: by Jacob Abbott. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. pp. 239. 1838. 


Tuts work, like Mr. Abbott’s other productions, is very cleverly writ- 
ten. It consists of a series of stories which are well told, and occa- 
sionally display power. The theological notions for which they are 
the vehicle are of that class of heterodoxy which is now so popular 
among dissenters. ‘The following remarks are supposed to have been 
addressed to a man who had “ been his Maker's declared and open 
enemy all his life.”’ They refer to the doctrine of justification :— 
“It isthe very essence and plan of the gospel to meet just such a case as yours. 
The Son of God was sacrificed for the very purpose of expiating just such sins as 
you have been committing. You need not be sacrificed, the sacrifice has been made 
already. ‘That was the very object, exactly, of the sufferings and death of the Son 
of God, to make complete atonement for such sins as yours. . .. You do, if you 
come, and take Christ for your Saviour, bring your past existence to a close,—so far 
as all moral responsibility is concerned ; and you begin a new life. The moment 
you become really his you have for ever after nothing to do with your former life. 
It is fully expiated by his atonement. You are justified. . . . So that you see the 
whole plan of salvation through Jesus Christ is exactly adapted to your case ; 
and your case is exactly the one to be most immediately and perfectly reached by it.” 


—pp. 219, 220. 

In a word, a long life of rebellion against God is “ exactly” a case 
to be “ most immediately and perfectly” “reached”’ by the atonement. 
Is it possible that the persons who cherish such a delusion as this can 
condemn the Anglican doctrine of the sacraments on account of its 
“ deadening” and “ flesh-pleasing” tendencies ? 


—_——_ 


Tracts of the Anglican Fathers. Part 1. Cranmer, No. 5, “Of Sacraments, 
and chiefly concerning Baptism ;” by Bp. Jewel. No. 6, “Of Sacraments, 
and chiefly concerning the Holy Eucharist ;” by Dean Nowell. London: 
Painter. 1838. 

Tue design of this new series of important tracts seems to be to elicit 

the meaning of our church’s formularies by a reference to the con- 

temporary publications of those great divines who were engaged in 
remodelling our service-book at the Reformation, and subsequently 
revising it in the reigns of Elizabeth and her successors, The first 
part seems to refer to the firs¢ revision under CRANMER and others, at 
the beginning of the Reformation. The first and second numbers of 
the second part are intended to illustrate the Elizabethan era of our 
church. Each tract is reprinted verbatim et literatim (the ortho- 
graphy is of course modernized) from first or very early and scarce 
editions ; and copious notes are appended, designed either to illustrate 
passages in the text or to exhibit the sentiments of other great theolo- 


gians, the contemporaries of the author of the tract. This publica- 
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tion is so cheap as to be within the reach of every class of purchasers, 
and the reviewer heartily recommends it, 





The Imagery of Foreign Travel ; or Descriptive Extracts from Scenes and Im- 
pressions in Egypt, India, &. London: Longman and Co, 8vo. pp. 37 
1838. 

Tue compiler of this work is already known as a very pleasing and 
accomplished writer. These extracts are selected from ‘‘ Travels and 
recollections, published many years ago,” and which were ‘ received 
with great kindness by the public, and obtained for a time a very 
general circulation.’’—{ Author's preface.) Perhaps some of the best 
passages in the book are those which refer to Egypt and Italy. These 
are too long to be quoted ; but the following may serve as a fair spe- 
cimen of the author's style and religious feeling. 

‘* Allahabad at certain seasons presents a scene from which I turn with the deep- 
est and saddest indignation. Multitudes of pilgrims crowd hither to worship at the 
sacred confluence of these holy streams: and every season some victims, either 
madly offering themselves, or devoted by the cruel piety of their friends, meet an 
early and untimely death. 

‘* On the smal! point of land at which the rivers join their waters, sit numbers of 
Brahmins, known by their distinguishing flags, who receive the sums each pilgrim 
must pay for performing his ablutions, seal them, sell amulets, certificates,—and 
Ganges’ water to be conveyed many hundred miles distant by the purchasers. 

‘ Does this picture rouse your indignation, reader? Learn, then, that one half 
of the receipts arising from the dues paid at this and all other places of superstitious 
resort throughout India, enters the coffers of the honourable company. A Sepoy 
sentinel near the spot boasted of the privilege he enjoyed ; as, being in our service, 
he was exempted from the usual fine ; paying a smaller sum for permission to dip 
his body in the sanctifying stream of this blessed place. 

‘‘ To prop superstition, and countenance fraud, is surely a policy at once timid 
and impious; to benefit by the credulity of the poor plundered idolater, is a financial 


arrangement very little to our honour as Englishmen, and is a base denial of our 
faith, as Christians.”"—pp. 73, 74, 


————s 


The Rule of Faith. Appendix to a Sermon, &c. By the Rev. W. E. Manning. 


It is not too much to say that Mr. M. has produced a work which, 
with candid minds, will set at rest for ever the question as to what the 
primitive fathers and the Knglish Reformers regarded as “ the rule of 
faith,” in determining the sense of seripture, namely, “« scripture and 
antiquity, or scripture and the creed, attested by universal tradition.” 
Mr. M. commences by enumerating all the objections which have 
been urged against this rule, without further refuting them than by 
proving, Ist, That the rule of faith, as stated above, is the recognised 
principle of the reformed church of England; and 2nd, That it was 
also the universal rule of the primitive church. The first of these 
positions is established by reference to the writings of Cranmer, 
Ridley, Overall, Morton, Field, Hall, Jackson, Ussher, Bramhall, Cosin, 
Hammond, Bull, Stillingfleet, Patrick, Potter, and Chillingworth. 
The latter witness, as Mr. Manning states, is rendered worthy of 
especial notice, from the strange misconception which has prevailed 
as to his opinions upon this point. His forcible saying, “ the bible, 
Vou. XV 1859, K 
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and nothing but the bible, is the religion of protestants,” advanced as 
it was by him against the errors, and additions made to scripture by 
Romanist tradition, has been used as a weapon against primitive tradi- 
tion; and this great champion of protestantism has been represented as 
contending against the reception of that very rule which he takes as his 
groundwork in attacking the traditions of the Romish church. It may 
suffice to produce one extract here—* If there be any traditive inter- 
pretation of scripture, produce it, and prove it to be so, and we 
embrace it. But the tradition of all ages, is one thing; and the 
authority of the present church, much more of the Roman church, 
which is but a part and corrupt part of the universal church, is ano- 
ther. And therefore, though we be ready to receive both scripture 
and the sense of scripture upon the authority of original tradition, yet 
we receive neither one nor the other upon the authority of your 
church.” Mr. M. has done essential service to the cause of truth by 
the convincing proofs he has brought forward of the misrepresentations 
to which this writer's opinions have long been subjected. 

The third chapter of the appendix is devoted to the proof of the 
scripture and the creed, attested by universal tradition, having been the rule 
of faith in the primitive church. This proof divides itself into the 
following points:—1. That the oral teaching of the apostles was the 
sole rule of faith before the scriptures were written. 2. That it is 
recognised as such in holy scripture itself. 3. That it was the chief 
rule of faith to the universal church, until the books of scripture were 
collected. 4. That itis recognised by the early Christian writers as a 
rule of faith distinct in itself from the apostolical scriptures, although 
in absolute agreement with them. 5. That the oral preaching of the 
apostles, and not the scripture, was the original source of the creed. 
Upon each of these points the most satisfactory proofs are adduced 
from scripture, the reason of the case, and the early fathers. In the 
fourth chapter, Mr. M. contrasts this rule, acknowledged by the pri- 
mitive and Anglican church, with the Romanist rule, which refers for 
the sense of scripture to a living infallible interpreter, and with the 
ultra-protestant rule, which says, scripture needs no_ interpreter 
beyond that which each man possesses who prays that he may read 
aright. He shews the close agreement of these two fallacious rules, in 
opposing the true one, and in undermining the authority of scripture 
itself; and that, in fact, such has been the result of their adoption. 
He points out that the groundwork of their opposition to primitive 
tradition is the same,—namely, because it alike gives no countenance, 
but, on the contrary, condemns the superstitions and errors of the 
Romanist, and the doctrines of the Calvinist. The fifth chapter 
shews how primitive tradition fixes the sense of scripture; and in the 
sixth, Mr. M. points out the moral advantages which would result if 
men would but agree to receive the sense of scripture upon the same 
authority upon which they rely in the reception of the scripture itself. 
The Reviewer commends this appendix, and the sermon, to the 
attentive consideration of those of the clergy and intelligent laity 
who, in their zeal to uphold the reformed religion, seem to have 
totally forgotten the very principle upon which the reformation in this 
country proceeded, and with what weapons it prevailed against 
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Romanism. It is, as Mr. M. states, an ominous fact, that at this day 
the most eager defenders of the church of England cannot distin- 
guish between the principle of the Reformation and the principle of 
Romanism, but identify them with a blind zeal, and so denounce both 
at once, phan 
The Life and Times of Archbishop Sharp (of St. Andrews). By Thomas 
Stephen, Med. Lib. King’s College. London: Rickerby. 8vo. pp. 640. 
1839. 
Tue period to which this work relates is so interesting that its history, 
however written, must find readers. It is here presented with addi- 
tional light, and in a manner very creditable to the writer, who tells 
us in his preface that he had the peculiar advantage of consulting some 
original MSS. in the “ Episcopal Chest” at Aberdeen, and shews us 
by his work that he had the still greater advantage of carrying with 
him in his research, ability, industry, and right principles, 


A Key to the Difficulties, Philological and Historical, of the First Book of 
Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War, (Adapted to any Fdition,) forming a Guide to 
German Construing, for the Use of English Students. By Adolphus Ber- 
nays, Phil. Doc,, Professor of the German Language and Literature, King’s 
College, London. London: B, Wertheim. 1838. 


A work of this kind has long been a desideratum to the German 
student. Dr. Bernays has executed his task with clearness and ability, 


and produced a book which will be found eminently useful to all who 
wish to learn German. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


CHURCH UNION SOCIETIES. 


THE principles on which it is proposed to form these societies are 
thus stated by the committee of the Windsor and Eton Society, 
which was formed on the 5th of November, 1838 :— 


“The church of England has long been a powerful instrument, in the hands 
of Providence, for the promotion of Christian knowledge in our own country, 
and the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts. The means which she 
adopts, under the divine blessing, for the furtherance of these objects are,— 
the establishment of schools ; the distribution of the holy scriptures, the book 
of common prayer, and other religious publications ; the building and enlarge- 
ment of churches; and the employment of missionaries. ‘The authorized 
organs by which the church performs these great and varied duties are :— 


I. The National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in 


the Principles of the Established Church, throughout England and 
Wales. 


Established, a. p. 1811. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a. p, 1817. 
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Il. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Established, A. bd. 1699. 


[1l. The Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing, 
of Churches and C esis. 


Established, a. p. 1818. 


LV. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Incorporated, a. p. 1701. 


These are the four great societies of the church of England; and it will 
easily be seen, from their mutual relation and dependence, that every increase 
of activity in one must call for an extension of the operations of all the others, 

} For it is evident, that the greater the success of the National Society, under 
the divine blessing, in educating the poor in the principles of the church of 
England, the greater will be the claims upon the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge for supplies of bibles and prayer books; and it is equally . 
certain, that the joint operation of these two societies, by fostering a spirit of 
true devotion, will diffuse more and more extensively a firm attachment to the 
services of the church of England, and conseque ntly will cause a greater 
demand for the erection and enlargement of churches. And as the nation 
grows ‘‘in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
the more deeply will it become responsible, not only for the religious instruc- 
tion of its own colonies, but also for the conversion of the heathen world by 
the propagation of the gospel. 

Upon these principles, the committee of the Windsor and Eton District 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have thought it their duty to meet 
the urgent appeals which have been made throughout the country in behalf of 
the above societies, by inviting the inhabitants of the towns and neighbour- 
hood of Windsor and Eton to co-operate with them in a plan for affording a 
more extended and general support to those Christian institutions.” 


The plan will appear from the following statement :— 


‘1. That a district society, to be called the “‘ Windsor and Eton Church 
Union Society,” be formed, in aid of the four societies above mentioned. 
2. That her Majesty the Queen be requested to become the patroness of the 
society 
3. That the Lord Bishop of Oxford be requested to become the president of 
the society. 
4. That the Bishops of Winchester and Lincoln, the Dean of Windsor, and 
the Provost of Eton, be vice presidents. 
That the Rev. Isaac Gosset, vicar of New Windsor, be requested to act 
as treasurer. 
That the curate of New Windsor, for the time being, be the general 
Secretary to the society. 
7. That two special secretaries be appointed for each of the four societies, 
: for the purpose of promoting the particular interests of the society which they 
represent ; and that the following gentlemen be requested so to act :-— 


: 1. National Society. 
} Rev. G. A, Setwyn, 
Mr. SHARMAN. 
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Il, Society for Promoting Christian Know ledge 
Rev. J. Gore, 


mr. Be. re WILLIAMS, Eton. 


i II1. Society for Building &c¢. Churches and Chapels, 
Rev. S. Hawrtrey, 
Mr. T. Apams. 
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lV. Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
Rev. E. CoLeripas, 
Mr. T. Georet 


That the parochial clergymen in the neighbourhood of Windsor and 
rts be requested to act as corresponding secretaries, in conjunction with 
one layman, in each of their respective parishes. The following gentlemen 
have already signified their willingness to act :— 

* * » * * . 


That a public meeting be held annually at Windsor, to transact the 
general business of the society; and that a committee of management be 
then chosen for the ensuing year. 

10. That a chairman be elected annually by the committee, to preside at 
the public meeting. 

1. That an annual sermon, in aid of the general fund of the society, be 
preached in the parish church of New Windsor, by some clergyman selected 
by the vicar; and that the neighbouring incumbents be requested to allow 
sermons to be preached in their churches for the same purpose. 

That subscriptions be received by the committee, either for a general 
fund in aid of the four societies collectively, or specifically for any one ot 
more of them. 

That grants from the general fund be made at the annual public 
meeting, on recommendation of the committee, either to the parent societies 
or for local purposes in conformity with the designs of those societies. 

That all subscriptions, received in aid of one particular society, be either 
remitted directly to the treasurer in London, or appropriated to local purposes 
— in conformity with the designs of the parent society. 

That the existing regulations of the Windsor and Eton District Society 
Pi Prometing Christian Knowledge be not altered. 

16. That an annual report and statement of accounts be printed and cir- 
culated ; and that every subscriber of one penny weekly to any one society 
be entitled to receive a copy of the report. 

17. That all annual subscribers of ten guineas to the general fund be vice 
eet of the society. 

That all the secretaries and the neighbouring clergy be members of 
the pets B e. 


Tue Editor has received the following letters on the subject :— 


Dear Sir,—On Monday last I attended a meeting at Windsor, called 
for the purpose of organizing a district union of /Ae four church 
societies, as they are designated in the circular, by the rules of 
which any clergyman subscribing to one becomes a member of the 
union, 

May I ask you, having in vain sought an answer elsewhere, what can 
be the object of all this 7 ¢ Surely the fetters which bind up high and 
low churchmen into separate parcels are entering into the very soul 
of the church already. What good can be hoped for by rendering 
them still more stringent ? 

The Church Missionary Society is excluded from any share in the 
blessings of fellowship with //e four church societies. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel is included. Now, they pursue 
the same ends, by agents equally authorized. If they have selected 
different fields of usefulness, then they are sister associations. If 
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they are rivals in the same, all good men ought to wish to see both 
united, I, for one, indulge a hope, as the ecclesiastical feeling 
spreads among those of our clergy who have seen the error of reli- 
gious liberalism and repented, that in time they may be. But is it 
the way to bring this about, to draw a circle round us, excluding 
these men, just where we can, without the slightest compromise of 
principle, admit them, and treat their representations with the calm 
neglect which is calculated to call forth unchristian feelings ? 
Iam, &c. S. iL. EB. 
November 9th. 


Sir,—Will you, or some of your contributors, have the kindness to 
give an answer to these questions :— What constitutes a church 
society > And, Which of the societies at present in existence are 
church societies ? 

The inquirer is a country parson, who hears conflicting opinions 
on the subject, and would gk adly draw from yourself, or some of your 
correspondents, information about it on which he m: iy depend. He 

cannot state his difhculty more clearly than by a reference to the 
particular ease in which he has last felt it. On taking up the 
‘ Monmouthshire Beacon” newspaper, of Nov. 24, he sees that some 
of the neighbouring clergy held a meeting in Monmouth, for the 
purpose of establishing an auxiliary association of the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society. The vicar was not present at the meeting ; 
and in a letter to the editor of the same newspaper states, as the 
reason of his absence, that he preters himself, and recommends his 
parishioners to prefer, the Curates’ Aid Society; and this, not 
merely on general principles, but because Monmouth is actually re- 
ceiving an allowance for a curate of 80/. a year from this latter 
society, ‘This of itself was quite sufficient to justify the vicar in 
viving the whole weight of his influence to the society by which his 
parish is so much benefited. But then he goes on to say— 


‘* In this. (se., the Church Pastoral Aid Society,) as in the working of the 
so-called Church Missionary Society, it happens that difference of opinion, in 
our endeavours to effect the same object, has given rise to the existence of two 
ties, the one acting more or less upon the system called the volun- 
tary system, the other upon principles of undivided allegiance to order and 
ecclesiastical discipline. This is to be lamented. But it has ever been the 
misfortune of our church, since the days when puritanism pervaded the solemn 
precincts of her sanctuary, and usurped the seats of her presbyters, not to have 
attained unanimity, while she has succeeded in maintaining union; and this 
discrepancy of opinion has had a tendency to promote divisions in Christ’s 
body. But I trust better times are dawning upon us, and that the Holy 
Ghost is daily drawing us more strictly into unity of design, and consistency 
of purpose, in all measures affecting the welfare of the church.’ 


sets of SOC1E 


By this 1 understand to be meant, that the Society for Promoting 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts is the orthodox and church society, 
while the Church Missionary Society only calls itself a church society, 
being, in fact, puritanical, and acting on the voluntary syst m. But 
is this cae, Ix there any real authority for saving so?’ [se 














































CHURCH MATTERS, 
something like it insinuated—not directly stated—in Dr. Pusey's 
two sermons at Melcombe Kegis, (noble sermons they are, and the 
church is much indebted to him for them;) and I have also met 
with it laid down as a settled truth in some other publications of the 
day. But is not this going too far? Is there any real ground for 
saying that the Society for Promoting the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
is one whit more a church society than the Church Missionary 
Society ¢ Where is the prootr What document contains itr Before 
1698, the church of Icngland had no society. In that year, some 
well-disposed individu: ils met together in L ondon, and pl iunned the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; and in 1701 they 
founded also the Socie ty for Promoting the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
I ought, indeed, to notice, that this latter socie ty seems to haws been 
a revival of an earlier one then in existence, but whese exertions had 
been suspended. In Mosheim’s Church History, cent. Xvil. sec. I, 
this account Is given :— 


“In the year 1647, the ar, eae of the gospel in foreign parts was 
committed, by an act of the English parliament, to the care and inspection of 
a society c mposed of persons of eminent rank and merit. The civil wars 
that ensued suspended the execution of the plans that were laid for carrying 
on this salutary work. In the year 1661, under the reign of Charles the 
Second, the work was resumed, and the society re-established, In the year 
170], this respectab le society received sing ular marks of protection and 
favour from King William the Third, who enriched it with new donations 
and privil 


Such is Mosheim’s statement; still | think we may date the exist- 
ence of societies in connexion with the chureh of England from 1698 
And I ean find nothing in the two excellent societies which then took 
their rise which makes them exclusively the representatives and ac- 
credited agents of the church of Enel: ind. The royal charter of in- 
corporation to the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts does not constitute ita church society, or the London University 
might put in a similar claim. Its own report does not make any suc h 
claim. It only says, (see Report of June, 1838,) “« The distinguish- 
ing mark of the institution is, its close connexion with the church of 
England, and its adherence to her rules of eeclesiastical discipline.” 
And the Archbishop of Armagh in his speech (see Report, June, 
I838,) recommends it on this ground, that “it is the ally of the 
established church, and has been conducted in accordance with the 
catholic principles and sober practice of the church.” Again, in a 
Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, published by C. J. Stewart, 
London, 8358, the writer urges two very good reasous why the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts should be 
adopted as the committee of the church for mission: iry purposes ; but 
he does not seem to think that it possesses already any authority 
above the Church Missionary Society. IT am quite ready to allow to 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts all the 
deference which is due to it from its antiquity—its long and illus- 
trious catalogue of supporters, both living and dead—the zeal, sobriety, 
and judgment of its plans; but still | see nothing in all this whic ‘h 
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gives it a paramount and exclusive authority, such as to entitle it to 
the sole and undivided allegiance of every churchman. Is there any 
good reason why, if the chure chmen of 1698 might form a society of 
the kind, the churchmen of 1798 might not also form a similar society, 
with objects more corresponding to the calls and opportunities of the 
age’ It does not seem to make at all against the churchmanship of 
this latter society, that the men who formed it were mostly of the 
order of presbyters. Can it be shewn that those who formed the 
earlier societies were entirely of the episcopal order? I rather think, 
if I had the books to refer to, I could shew that Robert Boyle and 
Robert Nelson had more to do with the societies of 1661 and of 1701 
than all the bishops of their day put together. At any rate, neither 
of the two older societies seems to have been founded by a simul- 
taneous effort of the hierarchy. The bishops do not appear to have 
acted as a body, and then only, I suppose, they can create a church 
society. If otherwise, the C hurch Missionary Socie ty has as good a 
claim to authority as either; for it has more bishops supporting it now 
in its 89th year, than had the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge in its 50th. 

Many of the clergy, like myself, feel much indebted to the Church 
Missionary Society. It was established long before they had any 
knowle dge of, or interest in, such matters. The "y were introduced to 
it by those whom the ‘y loved and respected—they have belonged to it 
many years—they have paid attention to its proceedings—and have 
felt satisfied that its affairs were conducted, both at home and abroad, 
with sobriety, order, and enlightened zeal. Can it be wondered at if 
they are anxious to uphold it—that they are hurt when it is stig- 
matized as puritanical, and opposed to the church? They are sure 
that its establishment at first was not in opposition to the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, for it aimed to supply a 
place which the older society did not think of occupying. There is no 
need to deny that the objects to which the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts gives its attention are such as most im- 
mediately concern the church of England—viz., its colonies, and the 
heathen lands subject to the British crown. But is there no eall for 
the chureh of England to make an aggression upon the infidelity of 
the world: The church of Rome has set her an ex: umple of missionary 
zeal which she would do well to imitate. They feel, also, that in its 
subsequent history there has been shewn no puritanical opposition to 
the chureh ; for it is a fact which rests, | believe, upon the testimony 
of some of the most distinguished ecclesiastical authorities both at 
home and abroad, that the Chureh Missionary Society, both its 
managers and its agents, have uniformly shewn a willing obedience 
to church authority, and a reasonable submission to eccle ‘siastical 
order and discipline, With regard to lay agency, and lay influence, 
in the society, may it not be asked, if there is more of this in the one 
society than in the other? The Church Missionary Society may 
employ in some places unordained teachers, but are there not cate- 


chists, who have never received ordination, in the employment of the 


Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts 7 Then, in the 
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management of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, its committee may consist nominally of ecclesiastics only, but 
is it not a fact that intelligent laymen have quite as much influence 
in that society as in the Chureh’ Missionary Society? At any rate, 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge admits of lay influ- 
ence. There, every subscriber's voice, whether lay or cleric, is 
equally powerful with a bishop’s. But need we deny that laymen 
have influence in the Church Missionary Society ? Does that un- 
church it ? Doe 3 not the church of Christ consist of laymen as well 
as clergymen? And are not laymen, distinguished by habits of busine ‘SS, 
by foreign travel, by experience of public affairs, excellently fitted, 
in many respects, to ‘direct the affairs of a vast mission: iry society ? 
What 1 wish to know is, whether there be any real authority fora 
person to say that the Society for Prop: wating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts is the orthodox and church socie ty, and to deny to the C hureh 
Missionary Society the same character? I have no wish to be a 
schismatic ; I re ally and honestly desire peace and union ; but I very 
much doubt whe ther peace and union is likely to be promoted hy 
claiming so much authority for some societies, and tre ating others of 
equal claims with coldness or scorn. | cannot but think that it would be 
of great service to many others, as well as to myself, if some one, well 
versed in chureh principles and chureh history, with an enlightened 
mind and a Christian spirit, would take the trouble to answer the two 
questions which I have asked at the beginning of this letter. Only 
let me entreat that this be done in a fair and candid manner—on some 
honest, intelligible, and consistent principle. It must not be taken 
for granted that the Soe iety for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and no other, is the church socie ty ; this must be proved, not 
assumed ; for it is the ve ry point in dispute. I would only add, that 
I fully agree with Mr. Gresley in bis excellent little book, The 
Portrait of an English Churehman,—* That which churchmen should 
most studiously avoid is acrimonious collision with each other. 1 do 
not mean that we ought to sink or smother differences; that is a 
latitudinarian principle, or rather, no principle at all; but that we 
should discuss our various opinions with temper and moderation, 
not exaggerating differences, and making mountains of molehills. 
(p. 197.) Iam, Sir, yours respectfully, A Country Parson. 


DISSENTING AGITATION, 


Arrer a long period of complete and very suspicious quiet, the 
dissenters have begun the work of agitation in earnest. The follow- 
ing extract is taken from the Derby and Chesterfield Reporter of the 
6th of December :—- 


On Tuesday last, a highly respectable preliminary meeting was held in the 
public office, Birmingham, to form a branch society to aid the London Society 
; 1 the Promotion of Religious Equality, and the protection of religious liberty 
throughout the land. Joseph Sturge, Esq. in the chair. Among the company 
were the Revs. Morgan, Swan, Hoby, D.D.. Matheson, D.D., Gallaway, A.M., 
Stokes, and Owen; Messrs. Boultce, Richards, Simpson, Partridge, James, 


Vou. NV.—Jan. 1839. L 
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&e. A very luminous statement was made by Josiah Conder, Esq., trom 


London, of the objects of the society, who also ‘stated the encouragements he 
had met with at Exeter, Bristol, and some other places, and the response 
which had been given to the demand for union in so great a crisis as the pre- 
sent. The meeting entered fully into the spirit of the occasion, and pledged 
themselves to aid the object to the utmost. Arrangements were entered into 
for the calling of a general meeting, at which no doubt is formed that Bir- 
mingham will prove itself equal to the urgency of the times. A liberal sub- 
BC ription list was formed, headed by 5l. from the chair, 


—_—-—- 


The following document and cireular, which have been issued by 
the society, will sufficic ntly explain its nature and objects. It may, 
however, be worth while, for the sake of those who do not know the 
names of the provisional committee, to say, that they are not a few head- 
strong, violent men, whose sallies the peaceable, pious, church-loving 
dissenters lament, but cannot repress, nor infidels, who are anxious that 
men should have a distinet government sanction for the worship of 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,” in the hope that they will act up to the 
spirit of the law and worship neither; but men acknowledged and 
esteemed, and highly influential among the most respectable and pious 
dissenters. Indeed, it is apprehended they would find it very difficult 
so to exercise their power of adding to their number as to bring i in as 
many more me umbers possessing among them the same quantity of 
wealth, tale ‘nt, respectability, and influence. 


PLAN OF A GENERAL UNION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
RELIGIOUS EQUALITY, 


Provisional Committee, (with power to add to their number.) —W. T. Blair ; 
Robert Bousfield; T. H. Boykett; Rev. John Burnet; Thomas Challis; T. 
M. Coombs; Josiah Conder; Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D.; Rev. J. Hinton, M.A. ; 
Roger Lee; J.R. Mills; Rev. Thomas Morell; John Morley, Jun.; Richard 
Peek ; Thomas Pewtress; Thomas Price, D. Ris Rev. Andrew Reed, D.D. : 
Isaac Sewell; Rev. Edward Steane ; Edward Smnith ; ; Rev. Arthur Tidman; Rev. 
Algernon Wells; Thomas Wilson; Joshua Wilson; Rev. John Young, A.M. 


Fundamental Resolutions, 


I. That it is the paramount duty, and therefore the inalienable right, of 
every man to worship his Creator and Redeemer according to his religious 
convictions of the divine will as expressed in the holy scriptures, the only 
authoritative rule of faith. ° ‘ 

ll. ‘That to compel any one to contribute to the support of religious rites of 
which he disapproves, or of the ministers of a church from which he con- 
scientiously dissents, is manifestly unjust, and at variance with the spirit and 
prince iple s of Christianity. 

Ill. That state establishments, by which any particular church or sect is 
selected as the object of political favour and patronage, and its clergy are in- 
vested with exclusive rights and secular pre-eminence, involve a violation of 
equity towards other denominations, create serious impediments to the propa- 
gation of the gospel, render the religious union of Protestants impracticable, 
and are the occasion of inevitable social discord. 


General Objects. 


ist, To secure an efficient co-operation between the friends of relicious 
} ¢ a } > sree , 
liberty mn the British empire, in defence of their common richts and privileges, 
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2ud, To provide and maintain an effective agency for watching the progress 
of legislation in its bearings upon the interests of religious liberty; and for 
opposing, by all legitimate means, the passing of bills, or clauses of bills, in- 
fringing upon the rights of conscience ; as wellas for procuring the introduction 
and support of such bills as may be necessary to remedy existing grievances. 

3rd, To obtain and diffuse information, especially among members of par- 
liament, relating to any pending question involving religious considerations ; 
to undertake the publication, when necessary, of papers or tracts explaining 
or vindicating the fundamental principles of this union ; to promote, in case 
of any urgent occasion, petitions to parliament; and to facilitate any general 
demonstration of public opinion in favour of such principles. 

ith, To collect, arrange, and preserve statistical returns, parliamentary 
papers, and other documents bearing upon the religious liberties of the com- 
munity; and to provide a depository for records of the same description, as 
well as a registry of legal cases and decisions affecting such interests, 

5th, To afford legal advice and aid to any parties exposed to injustice and 
persecution on account of their asserting the rights of conscience. 

6th, To correspond with missionaries and others in the British Colonies, 
whose circumstances may require the interposition of the government at home, 
or of the imperial parliament. 

7th, To co-operate, by information or advice, in promoting the return to 
parliament of suitable representatives attached to the principles of religious 
liberty, and entitled to the confidence of the religious public. 

Sth, To aid in promoting the extension of religious liberty throughout the 
world. 


Rules 


. That in order to secure acordial understanding and effective co- -operation 
widens all parties in this country concerned for the general objects of this 
union, a central committee be formed, of persons annually chosen by local 
committees or associations, according to regulations hereafter specified ; ; to 
hold their meetings in the metropolis; having power to elect a chairman, 
treasurer, and all other necessary officers. 

That every local committee or association formed for the objects of this 
union, and recognising its fundamental principles, shall, upon contributing 
annually a sum not less than 5/., nominate two deputies ; of whom one shall 
be ordinarily resident in the me tropolis, and pledged to attend the meetings of 
the committee, and one resident in the town or district by which he is nomi- 
nated, to act generally as a corresponding member, but with the right to attend 
and vote at all meetings of the central committee ; the two deputies being in 
correspondence with each other. 

That as it is just and proper that local committees representing the larger 
masses of population in the principal towns, cities, and districts, should pos- 
sess a corresponding influence in the central committee, every such local com- 
mittee, contributing not less than 30/. annually to the general fund, shall be 
empowered to nominate a third deputy. 

That any local committee or association formed for the objects of this 
union, that may be unable or shall decline to nominate a deputy resident in 
London, as a member of the central committee, shall, on subcribing 2/. an- 
nually, be invited to correspond with the central committee, and shall thereby 
be considered, as a branch of this union, entitled to such information and 
active co-operation as may be required. 

. That an annual meeting of the central committee shall be convened in 
the month of April or May, to which all corresponding members shall be in- 
vited, at which the auditors shall give in thei report, and the treasurer, secre- 
tary or secretaries, two auditors, &c., be chosen for the year ensuing. very 
local committee shall transmit to the secretary, or secretaries, previously to 
this meeting, a report, nominating its deputies for the year ensuing. 
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6. That the central committee shail be empowered to appoint standing sub- 
committees of their own body for specific purposes, who shall report, from 
time to time, to the central committee; that they shall form bye-laws for their 
own government and that of the sub-committees ; and that they shall, on the 
requisition of any twelve members, call an extraordinary general meeting of 
the body, within twenty-one days of the date of the delivery of such requisition 
to their secretary, or secretaries, for the time being, to which the correspond- 
ing members shall be invited, as in the case of the annual meeting. 

R. Peek, Chairman of the Provisional Commitee. 

5, Bolt-court, Ficet-strect, Sept. 17, 1839. 


ADDRESS. 


Without religious equality, there can be no complete enjoyment of political 
liberty. Ifthe rights of citizens, who are equal in the eye of the law, are 
allowed to be called in question upon grounds of ecclesiastical difference,—if 
the state is to be invoked to take part in discouraging what the law sanctions 
and protects—in indirectly punishing what no law condemns as criminal-— 
it is evident, that, although religious liberty may not be immediately assailed, 
political liberty is invaded—that liberty which is the only safeguard of per- 
sonal rights. 

After a struggle of centuries, religious liberty is now recognised in this 
country by law. But there is a power which arrogates to itself a mysterious 
authority and indefeasible rights above and beyond the law, and which 
threatens at the present moment to overshadow the legislature and government 
of the country ; aspiring to regain the political ascendency from which it has 
been dethroned, and to restore the high places subverted by our constitutional 
reformation. Weare menaced with an ecclesiastical restoration; the worst of 
all restorations, as “ a restoration is the worst of all revolutions.” The 
objects sought by this society are, the recognition and maintenance of that 
civil eqality of all religious denominations to which the abolition of the sacra- 
mental test, and the repeal of other penal and restrictive statutes, were 
intended to raise all British subjects in this country. Were those who stand 
up for the rights of conscience to be defeated in this final struggle, religious 
liberty itself would be again placed in fearful jeopardy. 

The necessity for active and well-organized efforts to maintain our consti- 
tutional liberties agatnst ecclesiastical usurpation is becoming every day 
more and more apparent. The aggressive attitude assumed by the high- 
church party ; the revival of the semi-popish dogmas and extravagant claims 
of Laud and Sacheverell; the uncompromising intolerance and fanatical 
bigotry of the Oxtord tract party ; the vexatious attempts to renew the obso- 
lete terrors of the ecclesiastical courts; the recent formation of a political 
‘LAY UNION,” for the express purpose of defending the compulsory policy 
and exorbitant claims of the established clergy, headed by a committee com- 
prising several members of parliament; these indications of determined ani- 
mosity on the part of the votaries of the hierarchy leave no option to those 
who value, as their dearest birthright, liberty of conscience, and who maintain 
the supreme authority of the holy scriptures as the only rule of faith. 

Further, an urgent occasion for bringing the concentrated force of en- 
lightened public sentiment to bear more effectually upon legislation is found in 
the importance of the questions actually pending. ‘On every hand, in some 
shape or other, the church and state question meets the politician. It is the 
tithe question in Ireland; the church-extension question in Scotland; the 
church-rate question, and the education question, and the university question, 
in England; and so in each and allof the colonies to which prelacy has been 
transplanted, carrying with it those exclusive and intolerant pretensions which 
are the unfailing source of ecclesiastical strife and social discord ; inthe Indian 
presidencies, tn Australia, and in the Canadas, there isa church question to be 
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solved or got rid of.” But in no measures of legislation are the social and 
religious interests of all denominations more deeply involved than in those 
relating to national education, in reference to which a false step on the part of 
our legislature will be with difficulty retrieved. 

Such are the circumstances under which the present plan of a general union 
for the maintenance of yah ig equality has been framed. Its general objects 
having been already defined, is only necessary to add, that the methods 
whic h it is intended to poe Ha in order to give expression and effect to public 
sentiment, will be strictly legitimate and constitutional; coming under the 
general heads of—the press, public meetings, petitions and memorials, cor- 
respondence, and the \ various business connected with watching the proceed- 
ings of the legislature, and obtaining the support or opposition of parlia- 
inentary representatives in the case of particular bills, which will demand an 
effective and competent agency. The central committee would also be looked 
to fur aid and co-operation in cases of vexatious prosecution in violation of the 
rights of conscience, and in trying legal questions affecting the religious inte- 
rests of the community. Cases are continually occurring in which aggrieved 
partons are either at a loss for competent advice, or not in circumstances to 
avail themselves of the legal remedies. 

The annual sum requisite to accomplish these objects, though considerable, 
would not probably equal in amount what is now expended in local efforts or 
desultory and occasional movements. 

The present plan contemplates no illicit agitation, no sinister purpose of 
sectarian partisanship, no attempt to obtain for other religiods bodies a share 
of the ecclesiastical revenues of the country. It is submitted under a deep 
sense of the obligations devolving upon the Christian citizen, the patriot, and 
the philanthropist, at this critical era. The very concessions to the principles 
of religious liberty and equality that have been gained have i imposed upon the 
conservators of those princ iples new duties, arising out of their altered social 
position—a position exposing them atthe same time to the vindictive jealousies 
of formidable opponents. Should they decline to discharge the public duties 
thus devolved upon them, or relax in their vigorous resistance to new encroach- 
ments, it is easy to foresee that = ie very advantages that have been won will 
eventually be turned against ther R. Peek, 


Chairman of the Provisional Committee. 
Bolt-court, Fleet street, Sept. 17, 1838. 


5, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, London, October 26, 1838. 

[year Sin,—In the name and by direction of the provisional committee, we 
beg to solicit your immediate attention to the plan herewith transmitted to 
you; and to request, if any local committee or association already exists : 
your town for the purposes contemplated, before whom the proposal of 
general union may be laid, you will take an early opportunity of bringing Aes 
subject under their consideration, and that the provisional committee may be 
informed of the result. 

If no such local association at present exists, we take the liberty of sug- 
gesting the desirableness of your immediately convening a meeting of a few 
influential persons from each dissenting congregation in your town, together 
with any liberal churchmen, Wesleyan methodists, or members of the society 
of friends, willing to co-operate on the basis of the fundamental resolutions, 
who may at once form themselves into such a society, choosing their own 
chairman and s¢ cretary, and nominating deputies to the central committee, 
according to the second rule. 

As it is desirable that the operations of the society should be commenced as 
s00n as possible, the prov! sional committee will be obliged by ane arly commu- 
nication, stating the names and addresses of the deputies you may appoint. 

We are, dear sir, yours, very faithfully, 


Jostan C ORDER. 
7 ? Honorary Secretaries, 
lL. tl. Bovkerr, § 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


In the November number of this Magazine some notice was taken 
of an attempt now in progress, under the direction of the National 
Society, to extend and improve popular education; and it was also 
mentioned that an appeal had been made to the country to provide 
for the success of this attempt by the formation of diocesan and 
local boards of management. It is no little comfort to have now to 
announce that this appeal has been responded to with a promptitude 
and energy whichis highly honourable to the parties concerned, and 
which holds out good hope of their co-operating readily and harmo- 
niously in other matters. The bishops, too, and dignitaries of the 
church, have assumed their proper place, as the guides and advisers 
of the clergy and laity in this work, and the support and goodwill of 
the latter has not, nor ever will, when so evoked, been found want- 
ing. ‘To come, however, to facts: Diocesan boards, on the principle 
recommended by the National Society, have already been formed 
K:xeter, which has the honour of taking the lead, at Norwich, at 
Wells, at Canterbury, at Lichfield, at Winchester, at Gloucester, 
and Salisbury, and are in progress elsewhere. ‘The sanction of 
the bishop and the support of the laity has been obtained in all these 
cases, and, owing to the cordial concurrence of the chapters, the 
boards will be enabled to undertake the two principal functions 
for which they are designated—namely, the visitation of the schools 
of the diocese, and a training semin: iry for masters in connexion with 
the cathedral. To such an institution, both pecuniary aid and other 
advantages have already been offered in one instance, and there is 
little reason to doubt that other chapters will follow the example, and 
that this will be one out of many ways in which the forgotten capa- 
bilities and usefulness of cathedral bodies will be vindicate d,even in 
the eyes of the self-wise and impatient. And thus it appears that, 
neither for the sake of satisfying the timidity of doubtful friends, 
nor of averting the violence of open enemies; neither compelled by 
external clamour, nor stimulated into tardy exertion by the superior 
activity of others ; but by a spontaneous, deliberate, and extensive 


movement, grounded on ancient principles, and availing itself of 


existing institutions, the church has come forward to undertake more 
perfectly and systematically the education of the people. ‘To be 
first in the field is half the battle: and though it is necessary for old 
established bodies to be cautious, it is highly beneficial when the a 
can, at the same time, manage to be dee ided and ene rgetie. In this 
case there is every reason to hope that there has been such a union 
of the two qualities; and so far is well: we have next to look to the 
operation of the boards thus formed. Inasmuch as it was desirable, 
on all accounts, that, ez/hin the church, union should be obtained as 
broad and compre hensive as possible, they were advised to com- 
mence by taking into connexion all church schools as such; that is 
to say, all schools which are under the care of the clergyman, and 
wherein the scholars are brought up as members of the church. 
And this without defining whether this is sufticient to constitute 
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a church-school in its full sense; still more, without declaring that 
such shall be the terms of union adopted by the board. This is an 
ulterior and very important question, on which a few words shall 
now be said. 

The founders of the National Society, with a pastoral solicitude 
well becoming those in the consultations of whom bishops had chief 
sway and influence, from the very first, took measures to provide 
that the scholars brought under her tutelage should not merely be 
instructed in the catechism and liturgy, but that the ‘y should receive 
the doctrines therein contained in the sound, ancient, and what i 
commonly and justly called the orthodox sense. In other ison 
that they should be imbued with the same tone and spirit which con- 
fessedly predomin: ited in the best and purest times of our reformed 
chure h, and which, both in those and in subsequent and darker days, 
have characterized her greatest benefactors, the names which chie fly 
live in her gratitude and veneration: that the ‘y should be catechize d 
and taught (so far as our degeneracy would permit) as Hammond, 
and Ken, and Wilson would themselves have taught and catechized. 
The specific guarantee adopted on this point was, as is well known, 
the exclusive use in the society's schools of such religious tracts as 
were in the catalogue of another socie ty, venerable from the piety of 
its design, from the antiquity of its foundation, and from the illus- 
trious names of its founders,—a society in the management of which 
the bishops then took a prominent part. It is also well known that 
this restriction it is which has stood in the way of several schools 
becoming united with the National Society, which on every other 
ground would naturally have been so; and ‘this, not mere ‘ly from any 
practical inconvenience in the restriction, but from a dislike to the 
supposed principle of it. Why, it has been plausibly argued, should 
not the unfettered instruction of the child be intrusted to that person 
to whom is committed the unfettered instruction of the adult? Per- 
haps the simplest and most conclusive reply might be, that it has 
seemed good to the assembled bishops, acting through the medium of 
the National Society, to impose this restriction, but that it has not 
seemed good to them to require the clergy to preach nothing save 
the Book of Homilies. But waiving this appeal to authority, let it 
be asked in reply, whether the two cases are really parallel. Is the 
mind of the peasant as powerfully moulded and acted upon by oral 
addresses in church, as his child is by the little manuals of faith and 
practice in school; and is the minister as much hampered in his 
pulpit by the sermons, as he would be in his school by the tracts, of 
his pre decessor? Till this can be proved to be the case, the parallel 
is not made out. It is readily admitted, indeed, that a disere ‘paney 
of tone and temper between two preachers, and the consequent unset- 
tling of their hearers, is an evil grievous enough. But the difference 
is, that while this is an evil unavoidable until men can be induced to 
adopt the same rule of faith, and so to think and feel alike, the mis- 
chief arising from infant minds being brought into contact with con- 
flicting systems of religion has been in great measure actually avoided 
by the prudence and foresight of the National Society. Thus it 
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appears that the objection to the principle of this restriction is not 
well-founded; and even admitting that there may have been defects 
in the application of it, and that the present condition of the society 
above alluded to may render deference to its list not so convenient as 
heretofore, the committee of the National Society have lately declared 
their intention of putting things upon a different footing. A letter, 
dated the 6th of last August, and addressed by their secretary to the 
district committees of the socie ty, contains the following resolution :— 


That the general committee is prepared to take into its own hands the forma 
tion of a list of books of religious and moral instruction, under the direction and 
with the sanction of its episcopal members, for the use of schools in union with the 
society, and from time to time to make alterations in such list under the same 
sanction.” 

Under these circumstances, and considering the numerous evils 
which would arise from each diocese adopting independent terms, it 
is earnestly to be hoped that the new boards will see the paramount 
importance of uniformity on this subject, and take such measures as 
will secure the final adoption of a catalogue which will come to them 
sanctioned and recommended by the general consent of the bench of 
bishops. 


EFFECT OF THE POOR LAW ON EDUCATION, 


Dear Sir,—lI trouble you, for the third and last time, with a few more 
remarks on a subject which ne arly concerns us country gentlemen 
and country parsons. Much depe nds on ourselves, but we must look 
to you and your friends to help us with your advice. 

I am, dear Sir, your faithful servant, Rusticus. 


THe effect of the poor law amendment act on the education of the 
lower orders calls for the most serious attention and anxious watch- 
fulness of the thoughtful churchman. Every subject which bears 
upon the working of that law should be tre ated with fairness, and 
without any allusion to irritating topics ; but there is no reason for 
shutting one’s eyes to the great ch: unges in society which that law may 
produce, nor to ‘the vast power w hich is wielded by its machinery, 
either for good or evil. The law may be, in an economical sense, 
good for a time; but in its permanent religious eects it is, at least, 
fraught with danger. It may lower the r: ‘aven grant 
it may!) even raise the wages ; but it has ies ady done much to justify 
the feeling entertained by m: iny, that while the prince iple of the old 
law was one of Christian ch: irity, though soiled in its operation by 
human selfishness, the new law, on the other hand, however well ad- 
ministered fora time, is founded on a principle of cold coercion, ap- 
peals to selfish motives, and is needlessly severed from that sacred in- 
stitution of our land with which the old system of poor relief was so 
intimately connected. 

It may be feared that this feeling was too well grounded, and that 
when the new poor law becomes old, the zeal which now keeps down 
abuse may relax, and then the evils of its fundamental principles will 
manifest themselves. 
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Let us look for the present at what is going on around us; let us 
see how the Christian education of the poor bids fair to be affected 
by the working of the law, both tadirectly and directly. 

The indirect effect of the law is widely felt by the parochial clergy, 
who find that the children of the able-bodied labourer ean no longer 
be retained at school a day after their labour can earn the smallest 
pittance; this, too, at a time when the spread of education was be 
ginning to make it more valued by the poor, and when the practice of 
requiring small payments from the parents was becoming more general. 
But now, if the child can earn the twopence which he would have 
paid, he stays away from school; and thus, in spite of all that can be 
done, irregular attendance—the bane of a school—is tolerated per 
foree. This must be carefully watched ; if it goes much further it 
will bring country parishes more nearly to the condition of manutac- 
turing towns. If it shall be head that children cannot ordin: irily be 
retained after cight or ten years of age, we country people must go to 
Mr. Slade, of Bolton, and learn his Sun id iy-school system. We must 
make up our minds, as he has done, to confine weekly education to 
infant schools, retaining the children a little longer than usual in such 
schools; and endeavour to imitate him by keeping a hold over the 
lad and the maid in the Sunday-school up to the age of twenty or 
twenty-five. 

Should this be necessary, one good effect will ensue ; it will put an 
end to many absurdities in the education of the poor, and bring it 
back to its proper object, religious and moral training. Vhen there 
is no time to be lost, we shall have enough to do to teach the children 
to read their Bibles, and to learn and understand the Catechism, with- 
out spending much time on geography, geometry, and all other 
sciences. ‘The parish clergyman too often feels a pang at losing the 
orphan and the deserted child to whom it would have been his wish 
to be as a parent, to supply to them the influence of family affections 
or to place them in the hands of some kind cottage dame, and to link 
them as much as possible to their parish church and their neighbours. 
The “y must now go to the workhouse, which is thence forward to be 
both school and home; there to acquire, as their best chance, a hard, 
self-dependent, calculating character, with no parish church or village 
green to look back to in after years. 

But it is to the direct etfect of these workhouse schools on the edu 
eation of the poor that I wish to draw especial attention 

We find in the report of the select committee on the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, which sat during the last session, the following reso- 
lution (No. 1l):—* That the commissioners be empowered, with the 
consent of the guardians, to combine parishes or unions for the sup- 
port of district schools, and to regulate the distribution of the ex- 
penses of such establishment.” 

In the body of the r port we are referred to the evidence of Dr 
Kay, an assistant commissioner, who has paid great attention both to 
the working of the poor law and to the question of education ; and liis 
evidence before the committees which sat on both subj cts is said to 
have commanded their attention. For reasons which shall presently 
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be mentioned, we invite the readers of the British Magazine to give 
their especial attention to Dr. Kay’s plan for education under the 
poor law, which is given in the fourteenth report, dated 14th March, 
1838.* 

Dr. Kay begins, as an assistant commissioner should, with the 
balance sheet. “ Education is chi efly to be regarded by the poor-law 
commissioners as the means of avoiding the ultimate de spende nee upon 
the rate-payers of the children.”—( Ans. 4406.) The impediments 
encountered in the present veins schools are then very clearly 
stated, in their bearing upon religious instruction, moral discipline, 
secular knowledge, and industrial training. They are principally, the 
want of sufficient numbers to secure good classification, or to obtain 
the services of competent teachers ; the interruption to discipline from 
the transient admission of children of able-bodied labourers, who 
come into the house for a short time; the evils arising from the inter- 
course with adult paupers, which cannot be wholly prevented. —( Ans. 
4408.) 

The first remedy proposed is, to unite several unions for the pur- 
pose of supporting county schools; and a reference to the balance 
sheet shews, that if four such schools were established in Dr. Kay's 
district, which includes Norfolk and Satlolk, 2000/, a year might ‘be 
saved on the rates. Allowing to each school of 400 children a chap- 
lain, a master and mistress, and an assistant master and mistress, be- 
sides workmen to teach different trades. —( Ans. 4410.) 

It is a natural question to ask, how such schools will bear on the 
child of the independent labourer; will not the pauper be the better 
educated of the twor Perhaps it is a fair answer, that the state owes 
an especial duty to the orphan and deserted child, so that on this 
account there is no reason to complain, unless pauperism is thereby 
encouraged, 

But the evidence opens a new view of the subject. Education of 
the pauper may be made to operate directly on that of the children 
of independent labourers ; and this in two ways,—first, the county 
schools may serve as normal schools. “ I think,” says Dr. Kay, “ that 
the county schools would have a much more important operation, for 
they would evide ntly be excellent places for the instruction of teachers, 
by whieh a body of teachers for all the PAROCHIAL schools of the 

county might be provided a/ little or no expense to the rate-payers of 
the county. ~ — (Ans. 4438.) Secondly, it is suggested that it 
would be an advantage to mingle the pauper children with those of 
independent parents ; and the refore, that they might be sent to neigh- 
bouring parish schools, or to new schools provide «dl at the expense of 
the union, to which independent labourers might send their children 
at a small rate of payment, provided the sc hool be under the control 
of the board of guardians, or the commissioners —( Ans. 4446, 
4491—44193.) In the case of the county schools, this control is to 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 83 
be exercised by a board of management, elected from the boards of 
yuardians in the district combined for the support of the school,— 

Ans. 4440.) but in any case the school is to be under the ultimate 
control of the commissioners. 

Now, with regard to the religious question, on which so much has 
been already said, Dr. Kay anticipates no dithiculty. He proposes to 
appoint ac hi iplain of the established church for each county school, 
and to give relief to the scruples of dissenters according to the 19th 
section of the Poor Law Amendment Act, under whic “ty the parents, 
sponsors or relations, of any child may object to his receiving reli- 
gious instruction under the direction of the chaplain. 

In order to make this system practicable on a large scale, be would 
adopt the vicious principle of disintegrating education into several 
departments, as if they were not intimately connected, and accord- 

ingly, “instruction would be divided under three heads,--religious 
instruction, moral and industrial training, and secular instruction ;” 
and ** particular hours should be allotted to those several departments 
of instruction.” —( Ans. 4463.) 

Now here we hgve the outline of a system which might easily be 
filled up,—complete, as regards the pauper, and capable of indefinite 
extension to the independent labourer’s children. 

It is bold to hazard a prophecy ; but, if the government are turning 
their attention to a general system of education for the poor, there is 
much in the above scheme which is like ly to suit their policy. It pro- 
vides for model or normal schools, and for inspection, at no expense, 
indeed, at a positive saving, to rate-payers. It may be extended to 
parochial or small district schools with facility; and the extensive 
powers of an existing commission might be applied to introduce the 
system, without the odium of appointing a new one. 

The mode of settling the re 1 ge difficulty is much suited to what 
are called the large views of liberal politicians. There would be 
nominal recognition of the fils establishment by the appointment 
of a chaplain ; but the chaplain would be virtually hindered from the 
discharge of his office, as a minister of the catholic chure h, by the 
mixture of churchmen and dissenters on such terms that he could not 
be regarded as the pastor of the whole flock, nor be supreme, under 
the bishop, in his own school. Besides, the plan would have this to 
recommend it,—it must be unsatisfactory to the members of the 
church; and if they rejected it, the charge of exclusiveness and 
bigotry would be fixed on them; nor could it long be satisfactory to 
the dissenters, and of course their object would be a conscientious 
scruple, which must be satisfied, and so an excuse would be found 
for re-opening the question whenever it was convenient to do so, 

jut whatever the plans of the government may be, it is worth 
observing that Dr. Kay, after recommending be fore another com- 
mittee that schools should be established without the walls of the 
workhouse, and be accessible to the children of the surrounding popu- 
lation, adds these words: “I believe that the expedients at present 
adopted for the workhouse schools will entirely resolve themselves into 
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the provision of a school in the neighbourhood, when both objects 
may be combined, or into some other general provision of the same 
description.” 

Whether churchmen are prepared to acquiesce in an arrangement 
which would transfer the education of the people from the clergy to 
the boards of guardians, remains to be seen. They will not, at least, 
forget Lord John Russell’s queries; and they may thence infer in 
what spirit any plan of education would be worked out by the poor- 
law commissioners. 

And if they do resist this or any similar scheme, let them do it 
manfully, by shewing that their own system of education is the only 
truly national system, and is alone w orthy to survive all the miserable 
e xpedie nts of the day. 

An invitation to churchmen to undertake a work worthy of the 
church and of the nation has come forth under the sanction of the 
primate, and of the National Society. We in the country must re- 
member, that on our local exertions, under God's blessing, success 
must depend. ‘To educate schoolmasters, and, above all, to interest 
the middle classes, who may yet be the strength of the church, in the 
promotion of education on church principles, are the objects which 
we are called upon to effect. 

Surely, no party views, no local jealousies, will prevent us from 
joining hand in hand for such a work. The work was begun by those 
who are now living, nearly thirty years ago. The foundation which 
they laid was solid and deep; if the work is carried on in the same 


spirit as it was begun, the building will not be unworthy of the 
foundation. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Tuts society, as its best friends will rejoice to hear, last month 
adopted, without discussion, the proposition submitted to it, that such 
of its mouthly meetings as would in common course fall on a day of 
which the church has decreed the special religious observance, should 
be, for the future, postponed to the Tuesdays following. It may be 
as well to print the rule of these meetings as it now stands, the words 
in Italics being the additions to the old rule of the society :— 


‘Rule IV. That a general meeting be holden at the society's 
house, on the first Tuesday in every month, except when such Tuesday 
shall fall upon a holyday of the church, for which an epistle and 
gospel are appointed in the Book of Common Prayer, and then upon 


the first Tuesday not such a holyday; and except the months of 


August and September, at one o'clock.” 


And at the same time specially to call the notice of those members 
of the society who, not having attended the December meeting, may 
chance to cast their eyes on this page on the morning of its publica- 
tion, to the following notification, put forth by the society in conse- 
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quence of the above, which may save them a fruitless walk to Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields :— 

«The next meeting of the society will be held on Tuesday the 8th 
of January, the festival of the Circumcision falling on Tuesday the 1st.” 


The calling the rule as it stood, “the old rule,” was perhaps a slip 
of the pen, as the antiquity of the regulation, it seems, only dates from 
May, 1830. Down to- that time, from, i in all probability, the epoch 
of the society's formation, a rule had been in force which, though 
not precisely corresponding in details with that now adopted, was 
identical with it in principle. The abandonment of that really-old 
rule was, in great measure, a sign of the times in which it took 
place—of that epoch of general and unguarded concessions of which 
the history is familiar to us all, and during which the society in 
question has sometimes appeared to its most tried and attached sup- 
porters as though about to descend from its high position of intimate 
connexion with the church, to the ievel of those anomalous associa- 
tions of later date, which, as they violate her discipline, in their very 
constitutions, bear in the whole system of their operations the stamp 
and impress of that original error. 

In the resumption, then, of ancient practice, one may, without 
being over sanguine, hail an augury of good,—taking the event as 
an intimation that the society—if indeed it have ever meditated a 
sacrifice of its principles to the liberal spirit of the time—has seen 
and shunned the danger, and will henceforth esteem it a primary 
duty to hold, in all points, by the discipline, as well as by the faith, 
of our Anglican branch of the church catholic. 
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MEETING OF THE IRISH PRELATES—ADDRESS FROM THE CLERGY. 


Durine the recent meeting of the Irish archbishops and bishops in Dublin, 
the following document, signed by upwards of three hundred clergymen, was 
laid before them :— 


ADDRESS. 


‘To the Most Reverend and Right Reverend the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Established Church of Ireland, 


“We, the undersigned clergy of your lordships’ different dioceses, desire to 
approach your lordships, and to lay before you, with all duty and respect, our 
sentiments and feelings on the follow ing momentous subjects :— 

‘* We are deeply sensible of the pressing difficulties and dangers with which 
our church is encompassed on every side, and of our duty to labour in her 

cause, 

‘‘ We are impressed with the awful state of spiritual ignorance and desti- 
tution, of error and superstition, in which the vast majority of our country- 
men are sunk, and with a sense of the solemn responsibilities that are laid 
upon all, in every rank, from the lowest to the highest, as churchmen, and as 
ministers of Christ, in reference to them as our respective parishioners. 
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“ We feel perfectly convinced, from our personal experience, and from the 
facts presented by the past and the present state of our church, that the 
exercise of our individual ministrations in our respective parishes and spheres otf 
duty, does not and cannot meet the whole exigencies of the church and our 
country ; and we most earnestly, and respectfully, and with all dutiful affec- 
tion, desire to lay these our feelings and convictions before all our bishops, as 
in the sight of our God. 

“« While we are most anxious on all these points, it is our earnest desire that 
all our efforts should be made, not only in strict conformity with the laws and 
discipline of our church, but that they should meet the cordial and confiding 
approbation and paternal co-operation of our respective diocesans. We desire 
humbly, in all things, to ‘ approve ourselves as the ministers of Christ, and so 
as to give no offence in anything, that the ministry be not blamed.’ 

“ Under these impressions, we willingly offer ourselves with all duty, 
fidelity, and affection, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, for the same and 
especial exigencies of our church and country, trusting that, by your lordships’ 
wisdom and consideration, some plan of co-operative interchange of labour 
may be devised to enable us to meet the necessities of the case. 

* We are ready and willing, notas we trust in our own strength, but in the 
strength of our God, with our time and talents, our hearts and lives, earnestly 
and devotedly to give ourselves to the work, according to our several abilities, 
in any sphere of labour which your lordships will suggest or desire ; and in 
which, we trust, all our brethren in Christ whose names may not be sub- 
scribed to this will cordially and conscientiously co-operate. If it be your 
lordships’ pleasure to direct us to submit any plan of united labour to your 
consideration, we shall endeavour, humbly seeking the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, to obey your directions ; and offering up our prayers to Him ‘ without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy,’ that He will graciously so direct 
the judgments, and consciences, and hearts, of your lordships and ourselves, 
that we may all be enabled, in our several spheres, to discharge the solemn 
duties and responsibilities laid upon us, that our God will bless our labours 
fur our church and country, and that when we come, as we so soon must come, 
to render an account of our stewardship, we may all be accepted before the 
throne, through our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

| Here follow the signatures of upwards of three hundred clergymen. } 





ANSWER. 


‘Ata Meeting of the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, convened by 
his Grace the Lord Primate, and held in Dublin on the 28th day of 
November, 1838, a Memorial signed by several clergymen having 
been read, it was unanimously resolved to make the following de- 
claration ;:— 


‘ The undersigned archbishops and bishops of that part of the united church 
of England and Ireland established in Ireland, to their very reverend and 
reverend brethren who have lately laid before them their sentiments and feelings 
arising out of the present position of the established church, return an affec- 
tionate greeting. 

‘“‘ We fully concur with you, reverend and beloved brethren, in the estimate 
you form of the difficulties and dangers which beset the church, and we enter- 
tain, in common with yourselves, a deep sense of our joint duty unremittingly 
to labour in her cause. 

“« Whilst we lament with you the spiritual destitution of a great majority of 
our countrymen, we acknowledge the solemn responsibility devolving upon us 
all, each in his proper sphere, as ministers of Christ. 

‘‘ Again, we cannot but avow our conviction, jointly with yourselves, that 
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the exercise of your individual ministrations in your respective parishes is not 
commensurate with all the exigencies of our church and country; and we re- 
ceive the expression of this conviction on your part with corresponding feelings 
of esteem and goodwill. 

“We remark with especial satisfaction and approval the expression of 
your earnest desire that your efforts should be made in strict conformity with 
the laws and discipline of the church, convinced as we are that the offence 
necessarily occasioned by a different line of conduct must much more than 
counterbalance any possible benefit to be derived from it. From this language 
we would fain persuade ourselves that it is your deliberate conviction, that the 
spiritual ministrations in every diocese are subject to the superintendence and 
control of its own bishop, and that without his authority no inferior minister 
of Christ can take part in them without offence. 

“ With this understanding we heartily commend your offer of self-dedication 
to the service and especial exigencies of the church; but at the same time we 
frankly avow our opinion, that a plan of co-operative interchange of labour, 
such as that which you propose, would be far from meeting the exigencies of 
the case. For, as we apprehend it to be the principle and rule of the church's 
provisions that each of her ministers should have assigned to him a definite 
sphere of action, so we think that a deviation from that principle and rule, so 
far from producing the good effects which you anticipate, would be rather cal- 
culated to introduce evils which are doubtless not in your contemplation. 

“Whilst, therefore, we cannot but commend your devotedness to the work 
of the gospel in any field of labour which we may point out, we cannot but 
declare to you our firm conviction that the strength and ability with which it 
may please God to bless you will, for the most part, be best employed to his 
honour and the good of his church, in the congregations respectively committed 
to your care and charge according to the provisions of this church and realm ; 
and we cannot, therefore, but express our desire that ministrations should be 
chiefly limited to your own prescribed line of duty. 

“On the whole, we declare it to be our opinion, that the efficiency of the 
church would be best promoted by enabling the prelates to provide resident 
curates where they may be wanted ; thus producing a fresh accession of minis- 
terial strength which shall be stationary in the places to which the curates 
shall be licensed, and regulated after the manner of ordinary curates. 

“For the attainment of so desirable a purpose, we are preparing a plan, 
which it is our intention to submit to public consideration, and in which we 
shall gladly receive your co-operation, reverend and beloved brethren; and 
with that assurance, we finally beseech the blessing of the Holy Spirit, and 
commit you to the keeping of Almighty God in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(Signed by) 
“ John G. Armagh, 


Richard Dublin, R. Derry and Raphoe, 

R. Cashel, S. Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, 
Power Tuam, &c. Stephen Killaloe, 

James Dromore, Edmond Limerick, 


Richard Down and Connor. George Kilmore.” 


MEETING OF THE CLERGY IN THE DIOCESE OF ARDAGH. 


Tur following document has appeared in some Irish newspapers. In Saun- 
ders’ News Letter, which professes to take it from the Dublin Statesman, it is 


headed, “ Diocese of Ardagh—important declaration of the clergy ;” and is thus 
introduced :— 


“ We feel particular gratification in laying the following resolutions before 
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our readers. The proceeding in itself is one which clearly demonstrates what 
a lively interest our excellent clergy take in every question affecting the spiritual 
welfare of the church and the people. At a meeting of the clergy of the dio- 
cese of Ardagh, especially convened by the vicar-general, pursuant to requisi- 
tion, held in Longford, December 10th, 1838, 

" me was unanimously resolved,— 

. That we cannot but view with extreme sorrow the progress of certain 
osidens which have emanated from a few divines in Oxford, and which it is 
to be feared have found some advocates in this country also, tending to over- 
throw the fundamental grounds of the protest raised in the sixteenth century 
by the blessed reformers against the apostasy of the church of Rome. 

“2. That we would feel ourselves unworthy of the name of protestants, and 
more especially of ministers of the church of England, if we did not lift our 
voices in opposition to sentiments (proceeding from whatever quarter they 
may) which make light of the awful errors of popery—errors denounced by 
Godin his word as marking the spiritual Babylon, from whose soul-destroving 
abominations all Christians are commanded to flee. 

“ 3. That venerating as we do the memories of our pious forefathers, who 
‘loved not their lives unto the death,’ in contending against the pope as ‘ the 


Antichrist’ of the New Testament, and the papal system as ‘ the apostasy of 


the latter days,” we can never consent to relax in any degree the high standard 
of protestantism bequeathed to us by those holy martyrs, or confound the 
everlasting distinction between the word of God, and the traditions of men 
which they have handed down 

‘« 4. That we have met as a diocese to record these our unanimous and de- 
liberate opinions, in the hope that our brethren generally may see fit to adopt 
the same course, and thus endeavour, by sounding the alarm, under Divine 
blessing, to arrest the progress of an evil which is threatening fatal conse- 
quences to the purity of our reformed faith, and is wounding our church insi- 
diously and dangerously in the house of her professed friends. 

“« Signed on behalf of the clergy, 
‘* Georce Crawrorp, LL.D., 
‘“* Vicar-General of Ardagh.”’ 





This has drawn forth the following letter from the Dean of Ardagh :— 


‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING MAIL, 
** Deanery House, Edgeworthstown, Dec. 13, 1838, 
* Sin, — Having seen in your paper of yesterday a series of resolutions 
emanating, as stated, ‘ from the diocese of Ardagh, and signed on behalf of the 
clergy by George Crawford, LL.D., V.G. of Ardagh ;7 
‘* | beg to state, as one of that body, that I was not present when these 
resolutions were passed, and that I conceive such a meeting, for so peculiar 
and important a purpose, should have been convened in a more regular man- 
ner; nor does it appear to me suitable that fifteen clergy men, me eting fora 
purpose different from that stated in the requisition, should sign for the entire 
body of the clergy, who, whatever be their sentiments on the subject of the 
resolutions then passed, had certainly no op portunity of expressing them on 
that occasion. 
‘* The insertion of the above in your valuable paper will much oblige, 
‘** Sir, yours faithfully, 
“ R. Murray, D.D., Dean of Ardagh.” 


These letters may not, perhaps, be intelligible to those who have not seen 
the storm which has been raised among the political party in Ireland who call 
themselves protestants, and who feel as if the ground were being taken from 
beneath their feet, by the Rev. J. H. Todd, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
who, in his Donellan Lectures, has maintained that the pope is not Antichrist. 
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This, with people whose chief controversial skill lies in calling names, is steal- 
ing the best arrows from their quiver; and they are proportionably angry. It 
is not intended here, however, to enter into the subject which offers many 
points which seem to the editor worthy of most serious consideration, and to 
which he hopes soon to call attention. In the meantime he gives, as illus- 
trating this meeting of the clergy, such documents as have reached him, being, 
first, a letter from a clergyman named Martin; secondly, a letter from Mr. 
Todd, which appeared in the Dublin Evening Mail, on December 17 ; thirdly, 
from Dr. Sadleir, provost of Trinity College; and, fourthly, a letter from the 
dean of Ardagh. Beside these the editor believes that nothing has appeared, 
amidst heaps of anonymous abuse and slander, bearing any name of any kind, 
except some letters in the Dublin Record, by a person named Gregg, who was 


brought into a sort of notoriety in the summer by his filthy disputation with 
Father M‘Guire. 





“TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN EVENING MAIL. 


** Lahard, Killeshandra, Dec, 15, 1838. 

“ Dear Sir,—In the Evening Mail of yesterday, | perceive an account, ot 
which you say the accuracy has not been denied, nor its fidelity questioned, of 
a sermon preached in the college chapel, by the Rev. Mr. Todd, in which an 
attempt is said to have been made to divert the first three verses of the fourth 
chapter of St. Paul's First Epistle to Timothy, from that application of them 
which is usual amongst protestants, and in which the preacher is also said to 
have expressed a hope, ‘ on a future occasion to pursue the subject, and to shew 
that the prophecies in the Apocalypse are not applicable to the Romish church, 
in no (any) more than this part of the apostolic writings.’ 

‘Whether this report be substantially correct or not I have no means of 
knowing ; but as the college and the clergy are generally, though very unfairly 
supposed, in some degree, to sanction opinions so publicly or authoritatively 
promulgated, unless there be some express disavowal of them, I beg leave, as 
a former fellow of Trinity College, and an incumbent of one of her benefices, 
to express my own humble dissent from those positions which I regret to see 
attributed to Mr. Todd, believing them to be as unfounded, in point of fact, as 
they are, under the circumstances of the country, highly unseasonable, and of 
a mischievous tendency. I am, dear sir, yours, very faithfully, 

«J.C. Martin, Rector of Killeshandra.” 





* TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN EVENING MAIL. 


‘* Trinity College, Dec. 16, 1838. 

Sir,—As you have interpreted my silence into an admission of the truth of 
the statements which have been made respecting my lectures, lately preached 
before the university, I feel it right to say, that the particular lecture that 
has given such offence is but one of a series, of which only one-half has as yet 
been delivered; and that, as soon as possible after the completion of the 
course, they shall be published. I must only hope that those who value truth 
will, in the meantime, suspend their judgment, until they shall be in pos- 
session of the only fair and legitimate grounds upon which a correct judgment 
can be formed. 

‘* The sole cause of my silence hitherto, under a most unjust and calumnious 
imputation, has been my strong conviction that great mischief is done to re- 
ligion by clergymen suffering themselves to be led into newspaper pang cirry 4 
and I could not help indulging a hope, that no person who has ever had the 
slightest acquaintance with me, or my opinions, would give a moment's atten- 
tion to the absurd misrepresentations that have been made of my motives and 
sentiments in the public prints, 


“1 remain, sir, your obedient servant, James H. Topp. 


VoL. XV.—Jan. 1839. N 
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“ Trinity College, Dablin, December 18, 1838. 


“ Rev. anp Dear Sir,—I have read with much surprise your letter, in the 
Saunders of this day, protesting against the opinions put forward in Mr. 


Todd’s late Donnellan lectures, and seeming to say, that it was your duty and 
your right to do so, as a former fellow of our college. Did you forget that the 
heads of the college were present when those lectures were preached, and that, 
so far from their being disapproved of by them, there was not a single dissen- 
tient voice against Mr. Todd’s being continued Donnellan lecturer for this 
present year on the same subject, though it is rather unusual for the same 
person to hold this office two years insuccession? Could they have well given 
a stronger proof that they considered the opinions he put forward to be sound 
and true, and useful for our theological students ? 

“You say that Mr. Todd’s opinions ‘ are, in the present state of the country, 
unseasonable and mischievous.’ You must pardon me for differing from you 
entirely on these grounds. The application of the prophecies in question, by 
some protestants, to the Romish church, has been long a cause of bitterness 
and hatred between us and our Roman-catholic fellow Christians. If this 
application be unfounded, as Mr. Todd has shewn it to be, the sooner this 
error-—this root of bitterness and division—is removed, the better. To expose 
and condemn it is the very opposite of ‘ unseasonable’ and ‘ mischievous.’ 
I trust that he will succeed with his readers, when he prints his lectures, as 
wellas he did with his hearers, when he preached them, and that, ‘ plus 
valeat lingua qua legatione surgitur pacis quam que classicam canit.’ 

** Believe me, rev. and dear sir, your very faithful servant, 
** FRANC SADLEIR. 

** Rev. Doctor Martiu, Lahard, Killeshandra.’ 


“ TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING MAIL. 


‘* Deanery House, Edgeworthstown, Dec, 18, 1838. 
‘ My pear Sir,—I return you many thanks for the kind manner in which 
you have viewed my protest against the proceedings of a meeting composed of 
a small part of the cler; gy of the diocese of Ardagh. 

“ That a requisition should have been signed, and a meeting of the diocese 
called ‘ to deliberate on a sermon lately preached in the college chapel, setting 
forth strange opinions,’ without any one of the clergy having ever heard or read 
one line of that sermon, appeared ‘to me such an outrage on every Christian 
feeling, and so injurious to the character of the diocese, that I was determined, 
as one of that body, to exculpate myself from a charge of deliberately injuring 
an individual on hearsay evidence. 

‘‘ With respect to the resolutions passed on that occasion, let them be good 
or evil, does not affect the question at issue in the smallest degree. They were 
different from that stated in the requisition, and on that account, solely, | 
noticed them. 

** Now, with respect to these resolutions, I do perfectly agree with them in 
stating, that ‘ the pope is the antichrist of the New Testament, and the papal 
system the apostasy of the latter days ;’ and I do firmly believe, that this apos- 
tasy will, immediately before its fall, assume a more beastly character than it 
ever did before, and that that beastly character is dev eloping itself at the pre- 
sent moment. ‘ The beast that was and is not, even he is the eighth, and is 
of the seven, and goeth into perdition.’ (Rev. xvii. 11.) The eighth head (as 

Archdeacon Woodhouse justly remarks) is not, strictly speaking, a head of the 
beast, for the heads are seven, and all fallen. It was a form still more 
beastly, subsisting after the seven heads were gone. It is the whole beast, o1 
the perfect image of him, revived by the false prophet, by the harlot, and as 
such will go into perdition. | am, my dear sir, yours very faithfully, 
“R. Merray, D.D., Dean of Ardagh.” 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


Ar a meeting of the committee of this Society, held at their chambers, St. 
Martin’s Place, on Monday, the 17th December, 1838; the Lord Bishop of 
London in the chair; there were present, the Bishops of St. Asaph and 
Llandaff, the Revs. Archdeacon Cambridge, Dr. D’Oyly, H. UH. Norris, and 
J. Lonsdale, J. Cocks, H. J. Barchard, W. Davis, J. S. Salt, Newell 
Connop, jun, J. W. Bowden, E. H. Locker, B. Harrison, and W, 
Cotton, Esqrs. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards building at 
Lower Beeding, Sussex; enlarging and repairing the pews in the church at 
Enham, Hants; building a chapel at Polsham and Coxley, in the parish of 
St. Cuthbert, Wells; building a chapel at Kelbrooke, in the parish of 
Thornton, York; building a church at East Boldre, Hants ; erecting a 
gallery, &c. in the church at Arnold, Nottingham ; increasing the accommo- 
dation in the church at English Bicknor, Gloucester ; enlarging the chapel at 
Poynton, in the parish of Prestbury, Chester; building a chapel at South 
Stoneham, Hants; building a gallery in the church at Hove, Sussex; re- 
pewing the church at Old Basing, Southampton. 


PHE OFFICE OF THE JUDGE PROMOTED IN BREEKS v. WOOLFREY. 
Arches’ Court, December 12. (Before Sir Herbert Jenner.) 


Str H. Jenner gave sentence in this case, which was argued on the 19th of 
November. The learned judge began by observing, that it was due to the 
arguments which had been addressed to the court by the learned counsel who 
had argued the case on either side, that he should have taken time to consider 
of his judgment, and also to look into the authorities which had been cited. 
He had been ready to give his judgment on the bye-day of the term, but the 
counsel having been engaged before the judicial committee of the privy coun- 
cil, and it being unusual to deliver the judgment of the court, in such cases, 
in the absence of counsel, he had fixed this as an additional court-day for the 
purpose. It unfortunately happened, however, that counsel were absent from 
the same cause this day likewise ; but it would be inconvenient to the parties 
to postpone his judgment longer. It was a cause of office, promoted by the 
Rev. George Breeks, vicar of the parish of Carisbrooke, in the diocese of Win. 
chester, against Mary Woolfrey, of the same parish, widow, citing her to 
answer to certain articles addressed to her, ‘‘ for her soul’s health, and for the 
lawful correction of her manners and excesses,” which is the usual language 
of citations ; and more especially for having unduly and illegally erected, or 
caused to be erected, a certain tombstone in the churchyard of the same parish 
to the memory of Joseph Woolfrey, late of the parish, deceased, with a certain 
inscription thereon, contrary to the articles, canons, and constitutions, or to 
the doctrine and discipline of the church of England. The cause was brought 
by letters of request from the diocese of Winchester (this court having no 
original jurisdiction), the chancellor of that diocese having consented to refer 
the matter to this court, which he had a right to do: this court, therefore, 
had no alternative but to accept the letters of request ; for it was not contended, 
nay, it was admitted, that if the inscription was of the character attributed to 
itin the citation, no person had a right to erect a tombstone with an inscrip- 
tion impugning the doctrines and discipline of the church of England, and that 
a person so offending was liable to be punished, and the tombstone to be 
removed. The question then was, whether the inscription had been properly 
described in the citation ; and the additional offence laid in the articles, that 
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it was erected without leave of the incumbent, did not appear on the face of 
the citation. The question, therefore, was confined to the legality of the 
inscription. The inscription set forth in the articles was, ‘ Pray for the soul 
of Joseph Woolfrey,” and ‘‘ It is a holy and wholesome thought to pray 
for the dead.” (2 Maccab. xii. 46.) Now, from the nature of the case,—which 
was a criminal proceeding,—the burden of proof was on the party setting up 
the illegality of the inscription. The minister of the parish was the proper 
party to proceed, if the inscription was of the character described, for he was 
bound to remove what was a scandal to the parishioners resorting to the 
parish church, and contrary to the rites and ceremonies of the church of 
England as by law established. To the incumbent belonged the superin- 
tendence of the church and churchyard, and it was his duty to take care that 
no inscription should be placed there which could be made the means of dis- 
seminating doctrines inconsistent with those of the established religion. The 
articles proposed to state the law, and the facts to which the law was to be 
applied. ‘he first article alleged, that by the twenty-second article of the 
church of England, it was declared, that the Romish doctrine concerning pur- 
gatory, pardon, and other things therein mentioned, is “ a fond thing, vainly 
invented, and grounded upon no warranty of scripture, but rather repugnant 
to the word of God.” It then went on to state, that the defendant, notwith- 
standing, did erect a tomb or headstone in the churchyard of Carisbrooke, to 
the memory of her husband, on which were the before-mentioned inscriptions, 
both of which, it is alleged, are contrary to the doctrine and discipline of the 
church of England, and to the articles, canons, and constitutions, thereof; 
that notice had been given to Mrs. Woolfrey to remove the stone, and 
that she had refused, or neglected to do so, and that the same still remains ; 
and the last article concludes with praying that she may be peremptorily 
monished to remove the stone, and be canonically corrected and punished, 
and condemned in the costs. The law, then, principally relied on, is the 
twenty-second article of 1562; for although there is a general reference to the 
other articles, canons, and constitutions, of the church, the canon principally 
relied on is the twenty-second. In the argument in support of the articles 
against the defendant it was urged, that the twenty-second article, in 
declaring the Romish doctrine of purgatory to be repugnant to the word of 
God, did in effect declare, that the offering of prayers for the dead was also 
opposed to the word of God, as constituting part of the doctrine of purgatory ; 
for that the two were so intimately blended together that it was impossible 
to separate the one from the other; consequently, an inscription inviting 
passers-by to pray for the soul of Joseph Woolfrey, and containing the pas- 
sage from the Maccabees, was an illegal inscription. It appeared to him that 
the point upon which the whole question turned was, whether praying for the 
dead was so necessarily connected with the Romish doctrine of purgatory as 
to form a part of it. It was no doubt true, that the doctrine of purgatory 
included the practice of praying for the dead ; but it did not necessarily follow 
that the converse of the proposition was true—that is, that prayers for the 


dead necessarily constituted a part of the doctrine of purgatory as held by the 
Romish church. I[f that fact could be made out, 


the counsel in the cause , and to some of them it would 


be necessary for the 
court to advert. 


The counsel had very properly abstained from the theological 
part of the question ; and it would not be proper for the court to take upon 
itself the duty of inquiring whether the doctrine of purgatory, as received by 
the Romish church, was or was not supported by any warranty of scripture. 
The law—that is, the twenty-second canon—has expressly stated, that it was 
** grounded upon no warranty of scripture, but rather repugnant to the word 
of God ;” and by this law he was bound to govern himself. The question, 
then, shortly was this—-Is praying for the dead involved in the doctrine of pur- 
gatory? And witha view to deciding that question, the first thing to deter- 
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mine was, what is the doctrine of purgatory, as received in the Romish 

church? As far as he had been able to learn, it did not appear that there had 

been any declaration of the doctrine of purgatory by any general council till 

that of Florence, in 1438, which contained the first allusion to the doctrine. 

This was afterwards followed up by the council of Trent, in 1563. It would 

appear, according to the best authorities to which the court had access, that 

the notion of purgatory was first introduced about the fifth or sixth century. 

Lishop Tomline, in vol. i. of his “ Elements of Christian Theology,” states 

that “‘ the practice of praying for the dead began in the third century ; but it 

was not till long afterwards that purgatory was even mentioned among Chris- 

tians. It was at first doubtfully received, and was not fully established until 

the papacy of Gregory the Great, in the beginning of the seventh century.” 

The doctrine then introduced, and which is declared by the twenty-second 

article of our church to be repugnant to the word of Gud, is described in the 

catechism of Trent :—*‘ Purgatory is a fire, in which the souls of the pious are 

if purged by torment for a definite period, that an entrance may be opened for 

them to an eternal home, into which nothing polluted can enter.” It was 

also a part of the doctrine, that the pains of purgatory may be alleviated or 

shortened by the prayers of the living, by masses, and by thanksgivings. This 

doctrine being declared by the church of England to be without warranty of 

scripture, the question was, whether prayer for the dead fell under the same 

condemnation! Now, the first argument that suggested itself against this 

supposition is, that prayer for the dead is a practice of a much earlier date 

than the introduction of the doctrine of purgatory, for it clearly appears that 

the doctrine of prayer for the dead prevailed amongst the early, if not the 

earliest, Christians, who had no notion of the doctrine of purgatory at that 

. day. The object of prayers for the departed, offered by those who profess the 
Romish religion, is to relieve them from the pains ‘of purgatory; but the 

object of the primitive Christians in their prayers for the dead was, that they 

might have rest and quiet in the interval between death and the resurrection, 

and that at the last day they might receive the perfect consummation of bliss. 

The learned judge here cited the following passage from Bishop Taylor's 

“ Dissuasive from Popery,’’ vol. x.:—-‘‘ There are two great causes of their 

mistaken pretensions in this article from antiquity. ‘The first is, that the 

| ancient churches in their officers, and the fathers in their writings, dd teach 
and practise respectively prayers for the dead. Now, because the church of 
Rome does so too, and more than so—relates her prayers to the doctrine of 
purgatory, and for the souls there detained—her doctors vainly suppose, that 
whenever the holy fathers speak of prayer for the dead they conclude for pur- 


, gatory; which vain conjecture is as false as it is unreasonable; for it is true the 
fathers did pray for the dead—but how? ‘ That God should shew them mercy, 
. and hasten the resurrection, and give a blessed sentence in the great day.’ But 
; then it is also to be remembered, that they made prayers and offered for those 
. who, by the confession of all sides, never were in purgatory, even for the 
. patriarchs and prophets, for the apostles and evange lists, for martyrs and con- 
: fessors, and especially for the blessed Virgin Mary.” And he cites authori- 
f ties,—Epiphanius, St. Cyril, and po i “* Upon what account,” he adds, 
f “ the fathers did pray for the saints departed, and, indeed, generally for all, it 
° is not now seasonable to discourse; but to say this only, that such general 
J prayers for the dead as those above reckoned, the church of England never did 
a conde ‘mn by any express article, but left it in the middle. But,” he adds, 
y “she expressly condemns the doctrine of purgatory, and consequently all prayers 
>, for the dead relating to it.””. And in vol. xi. p. 58, he shews, that though the 
- ancient fathers of the church did sanction prayers for the dead, they did not 
d even know the Romish doctrine of purgatory. Again; Archbishop Ussher 
., says, ‘* Our Romanists do commonly take it for granted, that purgatory and 
; . prayer for the dead be so closely linked together, that the one doth necessarily 


follow the other; but in so doing they greatly mistake the matter; for howso- 
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ever they may deal with their own devices as they please, and link their 
prayers with their purgatory as closely as they list, yet shall they never be 
able to shew that the commemoration and prayers for the dead used by the 
ancient church had any relation with their purgatory.” Without reference 
to any other authorities, which were numerous on this point, it was clear, 
that long before there was any notion of the doctrine of purgatory, prayers for 
the dead were offered by the primitive church. But it had been said, that 
whatever might be the case in the early ages, the church of England had 
taken a different view of the subject; and with reference to what had taken 
place in the earliest time of the Reformation, and subsequently, that though 
prayers for the dead were not considered, in the first instance, contrary to the 
principles of the Christian religion in later ages, they had been considered as 
opposed to the principles and doctrines of the phen which had been shewn 
by the alterations made at different times in its liturgy. The learned judge then 
referred to the alterations made in the Book of Common Prayer, in the reign 
of Edward VI. It was true that the prayer-book, compiled for the public use of 
the church, was prepared by persons of great eminence and learning, called 
together by the king to consider the alterations necessary to be made in the 
public service of the church, in consequence of the progress of the reformation 
of the established religion. It was not immaterial to see the manner in which 
the first prayer-book had been compiled; and he could refer to no authority 
more satisfactory than the act of parliament by which the book was esta- 
blished,—namely, the 2nd and 3rd of Edward VI., cap. 1, which was entitled, 
“ An Act for the Uniformity of Service and Administration of Sacraments 
throughout the Realm.” The recital set forth, that to the intent a uniform, 
quiet, and godly order should be had, his highness, with advice of his council, 
had appointed the Archbishop of Canterbury, and certain of the most learned 
and discreet bishops, and other learned men of this realm, “ to consider and 
ponder as well the premises, and thereupon, having eye and respect to the 
most sincere and pure Christian religion taught by the scripture, as to the 
usages in the primitive church, should draw and make one convenient order, 
rite, and fashion of common and open prayer, and administration of the sacra- 
ments to be had and used in his majesty’s realm of England and Wales.” 
These, then, were the views with which this book of prayer was directed to 
be drawn up, * having as well respect to the most sincere and pure Christian 
religion taught by scripture, as to the usages in the primitive church,” and they 
drew up the first prayer-book of Edward V1. with reference to these principles. 
Now, in this prayer-book prayers for the dead were still ordered to be used 
(though they were in some degree altered from those in the primer of Henry 
VIIL.), and therefore it must be presumed that the Hit: on of that prayer- 
book did not consider that such prayers were necessarily connected with the 
doctrine of purgatory. The first prayer-book of Edward VI. was afterwards 
revised, and some parts of it, with reference to the communion service and the 
burial service, were omitted, and amongst the passages omitted were those 
which related to prayers for the dead: and it had been argued from this omis- 
sion, that the persous who were employed to revise the first prayer-book of 
Edward VI. did not consider these prayers as consistent with the doctrines 
of the church of England as then established ; and that, therefore, if there is 
no express proibit yn of prayers for the dead, by necessary implication the 
church of England had decided that they Were inconsistent with its 
doctrines. But what was the principle on which these prayers had 
been omitted? Various authorities had been referred to in support of 
the proposition that it was in consequence of a belief that the prayers 
were inconsistent with the doctrine of the church of England, and several 
writers did take that view of the subject. But all agreed that there had been 
no express prohibition of prayers for the dead; it must therefore be taken to 
be by necessary implication that they were prohibited [t appeared, however, 
from writers and historians, that these alterations in the liturgy in the second 
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prayer-book of Edward VI. were principally acceded to at the instance of 
Calvin and Bucer, though he (the learned judge) had not been able to find the 
precise grounds on which the omissions were made in the writers he had re- 

ferred to. But he thought that there was one authority at least to shew that 
the surrender of this part of the first prayer-book was not that, in the opinion 
of the majority of the persons employed in its revision, they were inconsistent 
with the doctrines of the church of England. The act of parliament by which 
the second — of Edward V1. was established,—the 5th and 6th Ed- 
ward Vl1., c. 1, also entitled ‘* An Act for the Uniformity of Service and Ad- 
ministration of Sacraments throughout the Realm,’’—in its recital, which must 
be taken to express the sentiments of the majority of the legislature, stated : 
‘« Where (whereas) there hath been a very godly order set forth by the authority 
of parliame nt for common prayer and administration of the sacrament, to be used 
in the mother tongue within the church of England, agreeably to the word of 
God and the primitive church,” adopting the words of the former act, which 
enjoined “a regard to the religion taught by scripture, and to the usages 

in the primitive church ;” ‘* very comfortable to all good people desiring to live 
in Christian conversation, and most profitable to the estates of the realm, upon 
the which the mercy, favour, aud blessing, of Almighty God are in nowise so 
readily and plenteously poured as by common prayers, due using of the sacra- 
ments, and preaching of the gospel with the devotion of the hearers ;” and it 
goes on to state, that *‘ yet notwithstanding a great number of people do wil- 
fully abstain and retuse to come to their parish churches, and other places, 
where common prayer, the administration of the sacraments, and preaching of 
the word of God, is used;” and in the fifth section it set forth, “ and because 
there hath arisen in the use and exercise of the aforesaid common service in 
the church heretofore set forth divers doubts for the fashion and manner of the 
ministration of the same, rather by the curiosity of the ministers and mistakers 
than of any other worthy cause; therefore, as well for the more plain and 
manifest explanation thereof, as "™ the more perfection of the said order of 
common service, in some places where it is necessary to make the same prayers 
and fashion of service more earnest and fit to stir Christian people to the true 
honouring of Almighty God ;” and it goes on to set forth that the king and 
parliament had caused the book of common prayer “to be faithfully and godly 
perused, explained, and made fully perfect.”” This act had been repealed by 
the lst of Mary, which was itself repealed by the Ist of Elizabeth, c. 2, which 
restored the 5th and 6th Edward VI. Now, up to this period of time, it seemed 
that at least there was not any express prohibition of prayers for the dead, nor 
any notion that they implied a necessary belief in the doctrine of purgatory, 
though, in consequence of professors of the Romish religion taking advantage 
of the practice as an argument to support their own doctrine of purgatory, it 
was thought proper that the form of prayer should be altered, and those prayers 
omitted in the public service of the church as not being enjoined (which is ad- 

mitted) or sanctioned by any warranty of scripture. It seemed to him that 
all the authorities went no further than this—to shew that the church dis- 
couraged prayers for the dead, but did not prohibit them; and that the 22nd 
article is not violated by the use of such prayers. The ground on which the 
church consented to the omission of these prayers could not, perhaps, be better 
stated than by Mr. Palmer in his Origines Liturgice, to this effect :—‘* When 
the custom of praying for the dead began in the Christian church has never 
been ascertained. We find traces of the practice in the second century; and 
either then or shortly after it appears to have been customary in all parts of 
the church. The first person who objected to such prayer was Aerius, who 
lived in the fourth century ; but his arguments were answered by various wri- 
ters, and did not produce any effect in altering the immemorial practice of 
praying for those that rest. Accordingly, from that time, all the liturgies in 
- world contain such prayers. Some persons will perhaps say, that this sort 
f prayer is unscriptural ; that it infers either the Romish doctrine of purga- 
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tory or something else, which is contrary to the will of God, or the nature ot 
things. But when we reflect that the great divines of the English church have 
not taken this ground, and that the church of England herself has never for- 
mally condemned prayers for the dead, but only omitted them in her liturgy, 
we may perhaps think that there are some other reasons to justify that omis- 
sion.”” And then this learned writer proceeded to state the probable reason of 
the omission of these prayers in the liturgy of the English church—namely, 
that they might be abused, to the pre judice of the uneducated classes, to the 
support of the Roman-catholic doctrine of purgatory. He (the learned judge) 
was therefore of opinion, that in this case there had been no violation of the 
22nd article at the church, so as to call for punishment by ecclesiastical cen- 
sure. The 22nd article did not prohibit prayers for the dead, unless so far as 
they necessarily involved the doctrine of purgatory; and he considered the 
inscription had not been shewn to be a violation of that article. But it was 
said that other articles of the church had been violated, and reference had 
been made to the 35th article, which was to this effect : “‘ That the second 
book of homilies contained a godly and wholesome doctrine, and necessary 
tor these times, as doth the former book of homilies, which were set forth in 
the time of Edward VI., and therefore we judge them to be read in churches 
by the ministers diligently and distinctly, that they may be understanded of 
the people.” And it had been said, that in the 7th homily on prayer, the 
practice of praying for the dead was declared to be an erroneous doctrine, and 
therefore, as the homilies were directed to be read in churches for the edification 
of the people, it must be necessarily inferred that they were forbidden and 
prohibited by the church of England. Now, if this were clearly so, it would 
Sie somewhat extraordinary that many divines of the church ‘should, in the 
face of these articles and of the homilies, have fallen into the error of believing 
that the church of England had not prohibited prayers for the dead, but 
merely discouraged them ; but it was still more extraordinary that, considering 
the violent disputes which had occurred with respect to this point, there had 
been no express prohibition of the practice in the canons of 1562. If it had 
been the intention of the church to have forbidden the practice, surely there 
would have been an express and distinct prohibition of it. In looking to the 
homily it must be considered what was the purpose for which it was composed, 
—namely, to discourage the practice of praying for the dead as connected with 
the doctrine of purgatory; but in no part of the homily was it declared that 
the practice of praying for the dead is unlawful—merely, that it was useless ; 
that prayers for the dead could have no effect in altering the condition of the 
dead, and that in the word of God we have no commandment so to do: and 
referring to St. Chrysostom and St. Cyprian, it is said, ‘“ Let these and 
such other places be sufficient to take away the gross error of purgatory out of 
our heads, neither let us dream any more that the souls of the dead are any- 
thing at all holpen by our prayers.” It seemed clearly to have been the inten- 
tion of the composer of the homily to discourage the practice of praying for 
the dead; but it did not appear that in any part of the homily he declares the 
practice to be an unlawful one. But supposing he had been of opinion that 
such prayers were unlawful, it is not to be necessarily inferred that the church 
of England adopted every part of the doctrines contained in the homilies. If 
it had been the opinion of the framers of the articles and canons of the church 
that prayers for the dead were opposed to the scriptures, they would have 
expressly declared their illegality as condemned by the scriptures, and opposed 
to the doctrines of pure religion. On this part ‘of the case, then, he was of 
opinion that there had been no violation of any of the articles of the church. 
No other articles had been referred to specifically to make out the proposition, 
that the church considered prayers for the dead as an illegal practice. But it 
had been urged in this case, that the person by whom the tombstone had been 
erected being a Roman catholic, it must be supposed that the invitation con- 
tained in the inscription, to pray for the dead, had a necessary reference to the 
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doctrine of purgatory as received by the church of which she is a member ; and 
that the inscription must be taken in a Roman-catholic sense, because the 
quotation from the Maccabees was taken from the Roman-catholic version of 
the Bible, and not from that authorized by the Church of England. Now he 
thought this argument not sufficient to authorize him to pat any other con- 
struction on the inscription than the words would bear, according to their plain 
meaning. It was true that the version did not agree with the English trans- 
lation (in fact, in our translation, there was not a 46th verse in the 12th 
chapter of Maccabees); but the question was not, whether the version was 
correct or not, but whether the meaning was or was not inconsistent with that 
contained in the English version. Now, it was impossible to read the English 
version and not see that the sense of the quotation was the same in both ; and 
that the reconciliation spoken of by Judas meant a reconciliation of the dead 
with a view to the resurrection. Whether the doctrine was taken from the 
text according to the Romish or English version, the question was, whether it 
was a violation of the articles, canons, and constitutions of our church? Was 
it contrary to scripture | ' ‘That was the view he must take of the case, sitting 
there as an ecclesiastical judge. If anything arose from the circumstance of 
the party being a Roman catholic, or from the sense in which the words of the 
inscription were understood by the Romish church, it should have been speci- 
tically pleaded ; for the court had no judicial information of the existence of a 
Roman-catholic Bible. He should conclude this part of the case with one 
observation—what had been the practice of eminent divines of the church of 
England? It was correctly stated in the argument, that an inscription was 
placed on the tombstone of Bishop Barrow, in the cathedral of St. Asaph, in 
1680, to this effect; “O vos, transeuntes in domum Domini, in domum ora- 
tionis, orate pro conservo vestro, ut inveniat misericordiam in die Domini.” 
lt was not possible to conceive that Bishop Barrow would have suffered such 
an inscription to have been placed upon his tomb if he had believed that it 
Was contrary to the doctrine and discipline of the church to which he had be- 
longed. He was then of opinion, on the whole of the case, that the offence 
imputed by the articles had not been sustained; that no authority or canon 
hi ad been pointed out by which the practice had been expressly prohibited ; and 
he was accordingly of opinion, that, if the articles were proved, the facts would 
not subject the party to ecclesiastical censure, as far as regarded the illegality 
of the inscription on the tombstone. That part of the articles must, therefore, 
be rejected. The other branch of the case was subject to different considera- 
tions—namely, the erection of the stone without the consent of the incumbent, 
which was an ecclesiastical offence. It had been suggested in the argument, 
that the proceeding on this branch of the case should have been in civil form, 
by monition; but it seemed to him that this was the proper form of proceed- 
ing; he was not aware of any case in which a different form had been followed. 
But this offence had not been specified in the decree, or citation, served on the 
party, The only ground of illegality on the face of the citation consisted in 
the ins scription ; ‘the erecting, or causing to be erected, a monument, without 
the leave of the incumbent, was a distinct and separate offence, which should 
have been set forth in the citation, in order that the party c ited might know what 
me was called upon to answer. He was clearly of opinion that, according to 
e law and practice of the court, the citation was insufficient to raise the 

question whether the consent of the incumbent had been obtained or not; and 
on this part of the case, likewise, he was of opinion that the articles were in- 
almissible. The court, therefore, on this view of the case, was bound to 
reject the articles altogether, and to dismiss the party. 

Dr. Blake, on the part of the defendant, applied for the costs. 

Sir Hi. Jenner said, if the costs were pressed, he was not aware that the 

urt had any discretion. 

Dr. Blake was instructed to press for costs, and 
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ie] Sir H. Jenner directed that the party should be dismissed with costs. — 4 
tiie The Queen’s Advocate wished to guard himself against misapprehension. ; 
vy j R tholic, or implied that ‘ 
Hai! He had not stated that the defendant was a Roman catholic, | 
Hid there should be one law for one and another for another. 

I Sir H. Jenner.—No; J only understood you to argue, that as the party was 

{ a Roman catholic, the inscription must be taken in a Roman-catholic sense. 
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Wadham Oxford 
Brasennose Oxtord 
‘Trinity Camb. 
Christ Chureh Oxford 
Catherine Hall Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 

Trinity Camb, 

St. John’s Camb. 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
Emmanuel Camb. 

Queen's Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 

St. John’s Camb. 

Oriel Oxford 
St. John's Camb. 

Wadham Oxford 
lrinity Camb. 

Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
rinity Dublin 
Brasennose Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
St. Jolin's Camb. 


~~ 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Winchester 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Salisbury 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Lineoln 
Winchester 
Ely 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Lincoln 
Ely 
London 
Salisbury 
London 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Lincoln 
Ely 
Ely 
London 
London 
Salisbury 
London 
Ely 
{ Ely, by let. dim. from the 
? © ~=Bishop of Peterborough 
London 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
{ Winchester, by let. dim. 


2? from the Bp. of Exeter 


Salisbury 
Salisbury 


Brrr by let. dim. 


from the Bp. of Exeter 

Gloucester and Bristol 
Chester 

London 

Chester 

London 

London 

Salisbury 


{ Ely, by let. dim. from the 


Bishop of Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Ely 
Winchester 
Lincoln 
London 
Lincoln, by let. dim. from 
the Abp. of York 
London 
London 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTRLLIGENCE, 101 
Name. Degree. College. Univerity. Ordaining Bishop: 
Vornge, BR. cccsccccces we» B.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Chester 
Wackerbarth, F. D..... p.a. Queens’ Camb. London 
Wilson, John ........0. M.A. Corpus Christi Oxford Winchester 
Wodehouse, Algernon s.a._ Trinity Camb. } Ely, by let. dim. from the 


0 Bishop of Peterborough 


The Lord Bishop of Ripon will hold his next ordination on Sunday, the 13th of 
January. 


Che Bishop of Hereford intends to hold his next ordination on Sunday, the 20th 
January, at Hereford. 

The Bishop of Lincoln's next ordination will be held in the cathedral church of Lin. 
coln, on Sunday, the 24th February. Candidates must send their papers to his lordship, 
at Willingham, near Market Rasen, before the 15th of January. 


The Bishop of London requests the attention of the clergy to the following notices :-— 
|. That for the future six months’ notice, at least, will be required of every person 
who wishes to be admitted as a candidate for ordination in the diocese of London. 

2. That no letters testimonial will be received or countersigned by the Bishop of 
london, unless it be stated therein that the parties signing them have had opportunities 
of observing the conduct of the person in whose favour the testimonials are given for the 
period specified in such testimonials. 


The mp Bishop of Montreal has been pleased to appoint the Rev, Richard Atthiil, 
7 A., T.C. D., to the spiritual superintendence of Newmarket, near Lake Simcoe, in 
pper C; ani ae within a short distance of the metropolis of that province. 


On Saturday, the 6th of October, the Vicar-General of the diocese of Barbadoes and 
the Leeward Islands, on behalf of the Lord Bishop of the diocese, issued a mandate to 
the Rev. John Crawford Barker, rector of the parish of St. George, in the island of 
Grenada, and rural dean of the said island, to license the performance of divine ser- 
vice in the Chapel of St. Mark, in the parish of St. Mark, in the said island, on his 
visiting the same, and finding all things therein fitted for the due and lawful perform- 
ance of divine service. 

On the same day the Vicar General, on behalf of his lordship, licensed Thomas 
Rock to perform the office of catechist and schoolmaster in the united parishes of 
St. David and St. Patrick, in the island of St. Vincent.— Barbadian, 


—— ——— 


RESIGNATIONS, 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Collyns, C. H. .,.. Stokein Teignhead R. Devon Exeter Bishop of Exeter 
Fowle, Henry ... Durrington P. C. Wilts Salisbury D. & C. of Winches. 
Grylls, J. C. ...... St. Nicholas, Saltash Devon Exeter Sir R. J. Hawkes 
Harrington, Sohn Portland Isle R. Dorset Bristol Bishop of Winchester 
Hlusse, James...... Knebworth R. Herts Lincoln Mrs. B. Lytton 
Meyrick, Arthur... Wichfont V. Wilts Salisbury D. & C. of Windsor 


Nixon, P. R........ Sandgate P. C. Kent Canter. Hon. J. D. Bligh 
Nood, George Frederick, the Classical Head-Mastership of Grosvenor College, Bath 
Maddison, J. G... West Monckton R. Somerset Lb. & W. 


Pearson, C. B.....) ee n. w. 2 Surrey Winches. Dean of Sarum 
¢ Haslemere C. \ \ 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Ardile, Richard ......... Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Bawdwen, W.  ...cccec. Chaplain of the Royal Manchester Infirmary 
et a oe ee wees One of the Domestic Chaplains to the Earl of Dunraven 
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Broadley, BR. ..cccccecese 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


A Surrogate for the Diocese of Bristol 


Danis, J., of Cerne, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Bristol 


BRUIT, Biccesceescncse 


Chaplain to the Barking Union Workhouse 


Green, T. S. ......+.. . The Head Mastership of Ashby de la Zouch Grammar School 

Holt, G. ........ ececcccces Chaplain to the Birmingham Workhouse 

Lemard, D. B. ...... .«» One of the Domestic Chaplains to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex 

Linskill J. A. P. ...... One of Lord Dinorben’s Domestic Chaplains 


Longmire, J. M. .... 
Maddock, H. W. .... 


.. Chaplain of the Bradford Union Workhouse, at Westwood 


.. Vicar of Kington, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Hereford 


M‘Carthy, F. M. ....... Domestic Chaplain to Lord Stuart de Rothsay 


Morgan, W.. .......000. Incumbent of Christ Church, Bradford, a Surrogate 

N am, R. W. ....... Third Master of the Devonport Classical and Mathematical 
School 

Newlove, Richard ...... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Harewood. 

oe «+». Dean of Canterbury for the ensuing year 

Power, Alexander...... Chaplain of the Wandsworth, Clapham, Battersea, Tooting and 


Presgrave, William ... 
.. Chaplain to the Luton Union 


Sikes, Thomas ....... 


Strickland, J.........+ 


Streatham Union 
Head Master of Maidstone Proprietary School 


.. Chaplain to the Warminster Union Workhouse 


Vaughan, Ed. William A Minor Canon of Gloncester Cathedral 


WETG GERM ccccccccce 


Wilkinson, M. ...... 


Williams, D. A....... 
PM de Be scncverees 


Name. 
Alem, Bide cvcece 
Ashworth, P. 
Aston, F. 

Sellairs, W.H.... 
DOVE, ‘Le ceccccces 


Bray, W. 


Carter, E. N....... 
Chapman, J. M. 


Coopland, G. ...... ; 


. 5 
V. °- %s#8808 
Cox, V H ? 


Crosby, J. ...+.006. 
Darby, M. B. 

i) Ar 
Edmondson, B. ... 


Evans, T. eer 


Hawks, W.......... St. Nicholas, Saltash, 2 p,, 


Hesse, J. L. ...... 
Hogarth, David... 


Jeckell, P. B. 


.. Vicar of Great Bedwin, Wilts, Official of the Lord Warden 
of Savernake Forest 


.. Principal of the Huddersfield Church-of-England Collegiate 


School 
-- Rural Dean for the Deanery of Llandillo 
-- Minister of St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Southwark 


PREFERMENTS. 
Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Easingwold V. York York Bishop of Chester 


Hereford Hereford Lord Chancellor 
Glouces. Glouces. Bishop of Gloucester 
Chester Chester 
Landinabo R. Hereford Hereford K. Hoskins 

= - § Lady St. John Mild- 
Hartley Wintney V. Hants Winch. > may 


Lothersdale P. C. York York 


Burrington V. 
Northleach V. 
Christchurch P. C. 


Tendring R. Essex London _ Baliol Coll. Oxford 

St. Margaret R, 2 York York Lord Chancellor 
York 4 

St. Martin's R., 2 Oxford Oxford Lord Chancellor 
Oxford 4 


St. Crux R., York York York Lord Chancellor 
Hackford R. Norfolk Norwich J. 'T. Gurdon, Esq. 
Newlyn V. Cornwall Exeter Bishop of Exeter 
Collingham V. W. York York Mrs. Wheeler 


St. Mary-de-lode V. 2 Glouc, D. & C. of Gloucester 


w. Trinity V.  § Glove. 


Sir R. 8. Hawks 


von Excter 


P. $8 

Chiddingfold a. ” e Surrey Winches. Dean of Salisbury 
Haslemere C. 

Portland Isle R. Dorset Bristol Bishop of Winchester 


Rev. A. Roberts and 
his Wife, as Guar- 
dians of W. H. 

Hicks, a minor 


Wotton V. Norfolk Norw. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Kelly .....00. seoesee Sandgate P. C. Kent Canter. Hon. D. Bligh 
Kingslake, W. C. West Monckton R. Somerset B. & W. 
Kinsman, R. B..... Mawnan R. Cornwall Exeter Rev. Canon 
Lowry, John ...... Burghby Sands V. Cumb. Carlisle Lord Chancellor 

» § Trinity Church, " 
Mercer, W.  ...00- 2 Habergham Lancas. Chester V. of Whalley 
M‘Ghie, J. P. ... Portsmouth V. Hants Winches. Winchester College 
_ Sir D. Erskine, Bart. 

Morgan, M. ...... Conway V. Carnar. Bangor } and Lady Erskine 


§ ¢ —_ t Surrey Winches. G. Gostling, Esq. 


Pearson, C.  ..e00s Knebworth R. Herts Lincoln Mrs. B. Lytton 
Phillpotts, E. C. 5 — in Teiguhead 


Page, T. ..cosccceces 


~~ 


Devon Exeter Bishop of Exeter 


Roberts, RR. ...00- sat All Northam. Peterboro’ On his own Petition 


~~ 


una! : 
Seaton, W.,jun.... C. of St. Thomas's Bristol _ Bristol —s eo 


ryy* ° > Pee. of 
Simcox, T. G. we} oe. ae k t Stafford D. of 
li acer bia Lichfield. 
a ar § Shaw cum Donning- 2 . : 
Slocock, S. ......00 Berks Salisbury Rev, Dr, Penrose 
t ton R. 4 
. , Pec. of 
, » v 
Spooner, Isaac ... } gore soll oC, 2 Warw. 4 D. of Lord Calthorpe 
= ) Lich. 4 
oe seein Hilton V. Dorset Bristol Bishop of Salisbury 
Taylor, C, Sydney V. Glouces. G.& B. D. & C. of Hereford 
» 
Wet: Thi caccccese Dorchester P. C. Oxford areca . General Burrows 
Warburton, R. E. Davenham R. Chester Chester W. Tomkinson, Esq. 
WWM, Hie. cbsaveise Durrington P. C. Wilts Sarum D, & C. of Winton 


Whitmore, A. H. Leasingham, North Lincoln Lincoln Sir J. C. Thorold, Bt. 
and South, R. 


Williamson, R. H.} "FC. we . Durham Durham Arch. of Durham 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Hon. P. G. Wynd- 
Barker, W.......... Silverton R. Devon Exeter ham & Earl of Il- 
chester 
' ( Armitage P. C Stafford § Pee of Un & ©. of Lichfield 
Binfield, H. ...... é age £.U. atlor he. Tie . & C. of Lichfie 


and Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Anglesey 
Brooksbank, H. C., C. of the Leigh, Gloucestershire 
Brownrigg, P., Wolsingham C., Durham 
Chapman, S. T., Stamford-street, London 


Chester, W. ...... Denton R. Norfolk Norwich Abp. of Canterbury 
First Chaplain of ? 
( Greenwich Hos- Kent Rochester The Governors 
Cole, S., D.D. ... pital 
) Sithney V. Cornwall Exeter Bishop of Exeter 
Chaplain of Her Majesty’s Fleet. 


Trinity, Goodram- 
gate R. w. St. 
John Delpike R. York York Abp. of York 
MDs . conicens ‘ and St. Maurice 
V., York 
Viear Choral of York Minster, Librarian to the Dean and Chap- 
ter, and Domestic Chaplain to Lord Howden 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Earl de Grey & 


Dodd, Moses ...... Fordham R. Essex London ) © § Onl ey, Esq. alt. 


Evans, J. ........ Hardingham R. Norfolk Norwich Clare Hall, Camb. 
Garbett, T., Master of the Peterborough Grammar School 

Glen, James, formerly of St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, London 
Goldfrass, F. W. Clenchwarton R. Norfolk Norwich 

Goodwin, G. H., Denbury P., Devonshire 


Harrison, B. J..... Beaumont R. 

St. Martin’s R. Ox- 
ford 

Hailey P. C. 

& Hellidon V. 

Kenrick, J. ...... Bletchingley R. 


Leathes, Isaac...... ; — R. w. Sutton 


Hyde, John ...... 


Mawhood, R., C. of Gainsborough. 


' Oxford Oxford 


' Camb. Ely 


Essex London Guy’s Hospital 
Lord Chancellor 


Oxford Oxford  R. of Witney 
Northam. Peterbro’ T.&M. Scrafton, Esq. 
Surrey Winches. Heirs of — Ward. 


D. & C. of Ely. 


Owen, E. H....... Cound &, w. Cres-  Salop L.&C. J.C. Pelham, Esq. 


sage C, 
Randolph, J., Milverton 
Sandys, Sir E. W. 
Bayntun, Knut, § 
Thomas, ‘Thomas 


Winstone R., 


Tiddenham V. 
iY Ingham R. w. Tim- 
Wakeman, H....... worth R. and Cul- 
Q ford R. 
Warren, Dawson Edmonton Y. 
Woolcombe, J. .... Cromhall R. 


t .golk Norw. 


* Glouces. G.& B. J.W. Lyon, Esq. 


Glouces. G. & B, Mrs. Mary Burr 


R. B. de Beauvoir, 
Esq. 


~ Middlesex London D. & C. of St. Paul’s 


Glouces. G. & B. Oriel Coll. Oxford 


ee eee 
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December 1, 1838. 

Corpus Christi College.—An election will 
be holden in the above College, on Friday, the 
sth of February, of two scholars—one for the 
county of Oxford, and one for the county of 
Gloucester. — Candidates must be under 19 
years of age on the day of election ; and they 
will be required to present in person, to the 
President, certificates of the marriage of their 
parents, and of their own baptism, an affidavit 
of their parents, or some other competent per- 
son, stating the day and place of their birth, 
and testimonials from their college or school, 
together with Latin Epistles, at eleven o'clock, 
on Saturday, the 2nd of February. 

On Monday last, Messrs. C. Mills Skottowe, 
and C. Wilson Heaton, Commoners of Jesus 
College, were elected Scholars of that Society. 

On Thursday last, E. Cooper Woolcombe, 
B.A., of Oriel College, J. Gylby Lonsdale, 
B.A., W. C. Lake, B.A., and B. Jowett, 
Scholars of Balliol College, were elected Fel- 
lows of Balliol College. At the same time, 
J. Duke Coleridge, and C. E. Moberly, were 
elected Scholars, and A. Hobhouse, H. Parsons, 
and G. H. Turner, were elected Exhibitioners 
of the same Society. 


On Thursday last the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. C. Brooksbank, 
Christ Church ; W. C. Buller, Fellow of Exe- 
ter ; Rev. W. Whitehead, Fellow of Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—A. Robinson, Balliol, 
grand comp.; H. W. Marychurch, St. Ed- 
mund Hall; H. Meux, Christ Church; C. A. 
Row, Scholar of Pembroke; E. Rawnsley, 
Brasennose ; G. Lewis, Queen’s; A. Mills, 
Balliol; J. Fuge, Magdalen Hall ; W. J. New- 
man, Oriel ; C. G. Newcomb, Oriel; ©. E. L. 
Wightman, Lincoln ; J. Thompson, Lincoln ; 
T. Atkinson, Lincoln; W. Fawcett, Lincoln. 

In a Convocation holden in the afternoon of 
the same day, the sum of 500/. from the Univer- 
sity chest was unanimously voted to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, for the promotion of the objects 
of that Society. And at the same time, the 
election for a Vinerian Scholar, in the room of 
C. Waring Faber, Bachelor of Civil Law, of 
University College, (who had held the Scholar- 
ship for the time appointed by the statute, ) 
took place, when T. H. Haddan, B.A. and 
Fellow of Exeter College, was unanimously 
chosen Vinerian Scholar. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the names of the following gentlemen, who 
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have been nominated to succeed to the office of 
Select Preacher, at Michaelmas next, were 
submitted to the approbation of the House, and 
unanimously approved :—Rev. P. N. Shuttle- 
worth, D.D., Warden of New College; Rev. 
L. A. Sharpe, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s ; 
Rev. C, A. Heurtley, B.D., Fellow of C.C. C.; 
Rev. C. Dayman, M.A. of Exeter; Rev. J. 
Shuldham, M.A., Student of Christ Church. 

In the same Convocation, permission was 
given to W. F. White, Esq., M.A. of Trinity 
College, to commute the De ree of Master of 
Arts for that of Bachelor in Civil Law. 


December 8. 

In a Congregation holden on Thursday last 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—The Rev. J. L. Ri- 
chards, Reetor of Exeter College. 

Masters of Arts—T. B. Powell, Exeter ; 
E. H. Hansell, Demy of Magdalen. 

Bachelors of Arts—S. F. Marshall, Wad- 
ham ; T. Meyrick, Scholar of Corpus Christi ; 
W. Dowding, Merton ; W. R, Griffith, Jesus ; 
C,. B. Turner, Balliol. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. G. G. Hayter, of 
Brasennose College, and Mr. T. J. Prichard, 
were elected Scholars of Oriel College. 

On Thursday last, Messrs. T. R. Green, 
of the Diocese of Durham, Commoner of 
Queen’s College, and G. H. Fell, of the Diocese 
of Oxford, were elected Lord Crewe’s Exhibi- 
tioners in Lincoln College. 

he vacancy in the Professorship of English 
Law at University College, occasioned by the 
resignation of Mr. Lumley, has been filled up 
hy the appointment of Mr. Peter Stafford 
Carey, of the Middle Temple. Mr. Carey is 
a Master of Arts of this University, having 
formerly been a Commoner of St. John’s Col- 
leee: his name appears in the first class in 
Literis Humaniortbus, in Easter Term, 1825. 

December 15. 

The names of those Candidates who, at the 
examination in Michaelmas Term, were ad- 
mitted by the Public Examiners into the 
classes, according to the alphabetical arrange- 
ment in each class prescribed by the statute, 
are as follows :— 

In Literis Humanioribus. 


Crass I.—Barelay, J., Servitor of Christ 
Church; Lake, W. C., Scholar of Balliol ; 
Meyrick, T., Scholar of Corpus Christi ; New- 
man, W. J., Commoner of Oriel; Rigaud, 8. 
J., Fellow of Exeter; Trower, C. F., Scholar 
ot Balliol. 

Ciass Il.—Ady, W. B., Commoner of 
Exeter ; Brickdale, M. I., Student of Christ 
Charch; Chambers, T. K., Commoner of 
Christ Church; Crawford, J. R., Scholar of 
Lincoln ; Hughes, W. H., Commoner of 
Christ Chareh; Lloyd, H. W., Scholar of 
Jesus ; Moncrieff, G. R., Commoner of Bal- 
hol; Row, C, A., Scholar of Pembroke ; Ver- 
non, G. E. Harcourt, Student of Christ 
Church; Wickens, J., Commoner of Christ 
Church. 

Crass ITL.—Barnes, W., Student of Christ 
Church ; Bigge, H. J., Commoner of Univer- 
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sity; Boodle, R. G., Commoner of Oriel ; 
Clayton, E., Student of Christ Church ; Deni- 
son, A. R., Commoner of Christ) Church ; 
Dowding, W., Clerk of Merton ; Escott, H. 
S., Commoner of Balliol; Fawcett, W., Com- 
moner of Lincoln; Fellowes, T. L., Com- 
moner of Christ Church; Fuge, J., Com- 
moner of Magdalen Hall; Holbech, C. W., 
Commoner of Balliol; Lewis, G. T., Com- 
moner of Queen’s; Liddell, Hon. A. F. O., 
Commoner of Christ Church; Marshall, S. 
F., Commoner of Wadham; Maule, J. B., 
Commoner of Christ Church; Mills, A., 
Commoner of Balliol; Price, E. P., Com- 
moner of Lincoln; Rawnsley, E., Commoner 
of Brasennose ; Ross, C. S., Commoner of 
Magdalen Hall; Upton, W. J., Scholar of 
New College; Wightman, C. E. L., Com- 
moner of Lincoln. 

Crass IV.—Atkinson, T., Commoner of 
Lincoln; Banister, W., Commoner of Wad- 
ham; Barham, R. H. Dalton, Commoner of 
Oriel; Crofts, C., Commoner of Magdalen 
Hall; Darnell, W., Exhibitioner of Corpus 
Christi; Lyons, R. B. P., Commoner of 
Christ Church ; Newcomb, C. G., Commoner 
of Oriel; Schreiber, J. E. L., Commoner of 
Balliol ; Turner, C. B., Commoner of Balliol ; 
Whiteway, R., Commoner of Worcester. 

Rornerr Hussey, 


s . 
) Examiners 
Epwarp DaYMaAn, E "Li 
Wittiam Patmer in Literis 
= ~~” | Humanioribus. 


Henry WALL, 


In Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis. 


Crass I1.—Moncreiff, G. R., Commoner of 
Balliol ; Rigaud, S. J., Fellow of Exeter. 

Crass IL. —Brodie, B. C., Commoner of 
Balliol; De Haviland, C. R., Commoner of 
Oriel. 

Crass Ill.—Crawford, J. R., Scholar of 
Lincoln ; Fookes, W., Commoner of Exeter ; 
Gaussen, F, C., Commoner of Christ Church. 

Crass 1V.—Brewster, W., Commoner of 
Trinity; Long, W., Commoner of Balliol ; 
Morland, W. C., Commoner of Christ Church ; 
Wollaston, C. B., Commoner of Exeter. 


Examiners in 
Disciplinis 
Mathematicis 
et Physicis. 
The Rev. J. A. Ormerod, M.A., of Brasen- 
nose College, has been elected a Fellow of that 
Society. 


Travers Twiss, 
Josern WALKER,‘ 
Epwarp Cock ey, 


December 22. 


On Monday last, being the last day of Mi-~ 
chaelmas Term, the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Bachelors in Civil Law —J. L. Ross 
Kettle, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln; Rev. G. F. 
Noad, W orcester. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. T. Beames, Lin- 
coln ; Rev. J. H. Worsley, Demy of Magdalen ; 
Rev. G. Faussett, Demy of Magdalen; Rev. J. 
Connell, Balliol ; H. Carey, Oriel. he 

Bachelors of Arts—A. Waddilove, Trinity 
College, grand comp. ; D. W. Eaton, Exhibi- 
tioner of Lincoln; G. F. Childe, Christ 
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Church; G. Bussell, Worcester; T. Brock, 
Oriel. 

On Monday last, Mr. Charles Lempriere, 
Scholar of St. John's College, was elected and 
admitted a Fellow, on the Law line, of that 
Society. 

a 


CAMBRIDGE. 


November 23. 


At a meeting of the Perse Trustees, on 
Tuesday last, the 20th inst., the Rev. C. 
Yayton was elected a Fellow on that Foun- 
dation in Gonville and Caius College, in this 
University. 

The annual prizes for the best Latin and 
English Essays in Queens’ College, in this 
University, have been adjudged for the last 
year ; the former to John Thomas, the latter 
to John Baker Morewood. 

The following is an accurate summary of 
the Matriculations in this University on the 
13th inst, :—St. Peter's College, 19; Clare 
Hall, 12; Pembroke College, 12; Caius Col- 
lege, 19; Trinity Hall, 8; Corpus Christi 
College, 22; King’s College, 3 ; Queens’ Col- 
lege, 18; Catherine Hall, 19; Jesus College, 
15; Christ's College, 8; St. John’s College, 86 ; 
Magdalen College, 15; Trinity College, 79; 
Emmanuel College, 12; Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, 2; Downing College, 0. Total number 
matriculated on the 13th Nov. 1838, 349. 
From the above statement it appears that the 
matriculations of this year are 36 less than 
those of the previous year, the numbers then 
being 385. 

December 1. 

Winthrop M, Praed, Esq., M. P. for the 
borough of Aylesbury, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, has been appointed by his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, Deputy 
High Stewart of this University, in the room 
of Dr. Hubbersty, deceased, ~ 

On Saturday last, the Rev. W. Bates, B.A., 
of Christ’s College, in this University, was 
elected a Fellow of that Society, on the foun- 
dation. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—R. Otway Wilson, 
St. John's College. 

Masters of Arts—J. Osborne Seager, 
Trinity ; R. Lovelace Hill, St John’s; K. Ma- 
caulay, Jesus ; E. Strickland, Queens’. 

Bachelors of Arts—E. T. Seale, Trinity ; 
G. T. Warner, Trinity ; M. Wyvill, Trinity ; 
W. Borrer, St. Peter’s; H. Shafto Harrison, 
Clare Hall; C. Usill Kingston, Clare Hall ; 
Hl. Hepburn Hastie, Pembroke; J. Bradley, 
Corpus Christi; H. C. Close, Queens’; G. 
Llewellyn Barker, Christ's. 

December 8. 

G. J. Twisa, Esq., has been recently ap- 
pointed solicitor to the University, on the re- 
signation of Christopher Pemberton, Esq. 

Crane Part.—Prizes were recently dis- 
tributed in the tiail of this College to the fol- 
lowing gentlemen :— 
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Class Prize—Caswall (3rd year); Meers, 
Newell (2nd year); Pitman, Shepherd, Mat- 
thews, Westhorp (1st year.) 

Divinity—Green. Reading in Chapel— 
Newell. Declamation— Green. Theme — 
Shepherd. 

Crosse Scuotarsuip.—On Tuesday last, 
W.H. Guillemard, B.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, in this University, was elected a Uni- 
versity Scholar on the Crosse foundation. 

December 15. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—Rev. G. Wightman, 
St. John’s, and vicar of Clare, Suffolk. 

Doctor in Physic—T. P. P. Marsh, Caius. 

Masters of Arts—H. Browne, Trinity; J. 
Butterworth Owen, St. John’s; C. J. Wade, 
Jesus ; T. Sharples, Emmanuel. 

Bachelor of Arts—J. Gurney Rogers, Jesus. 

December 22. 

There will be Congregations on the follow- 

ing days of the ensuing Lent term :— 


Saturday, Jan. 19, (B.A. Comm, ) at ten. 
Thursd., — 31, at eleven. 

Wednes. , Feb. 13, at eleven. 

Wednes., — 27, at eleven. 

Friday, Mar. 15, (M.A. Inceptors) at ten. 
Friday, — 22, (End of Term) at ten. 

The subject for the Seatonian Prize Poem for 
the present year is, Gideon. 

PRIZE SUBJECTS. 

The Vice-Chancellor has issued the follow- 
ing notice :— 

1. The most Noble Marquis Camden, Chan- 
cellor, being pleased to give annually a third 
gold medal for the encouragement of English 
Poetry, to such resident Undergraduate as shall 
compose the best Ode or the best Poem in 
heroic verse : the subject for the present year 
is, Bannockburn. 

N.B.—These exercises are to be sent in to 
the Vice-Chancellor on or before March 3lst, 
1839; and are not to exceed 200 lines in 
length. 

I]. The Representatives in Parliament for 
this University being pleased to give annu- 
ally— 

{1 Two Prizes of fifteen guineas each for 
the encouragement of Latin Prose composition, 
to be open to all Bachelers of Arts without 
distinction of years, who are not of sufficient 
standing to take the degree of Master of Arts ; 
and 

(2) Two other Prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to be open to all Undergraduates, who 
shall have resided not less than seven Terms at 
the time when the exercises are to be sent in. 

The subjects for the present year are— 

(1) Forthe Bachelors. 

* Quenam commoda Britannia percipiat ex 
Coloniis transatlanticis.”’ 

(2) For the Undergraduates. 

“Inter Antiquorum et Recentiorum elo- 
— comparatione facta, utri palma sit de- 

erenda,” 

N.B.—The exercises are to be sent in on or 
before April 30, 1839. 
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III. Sir William Browne having bequeathed 
three gold medals, of the value of five guineas 
each, to such resident Undergraduates as shall 
compose— 

(1) The best Greek Ode in imitation of 
Sappho; 

(2) The best Latin Ode in imitation of 
Horace ; 

The best Greek Epigram after the mo- 
3) del of the Anthologia, and 
As The best Latin Epigram after the model 
of Martial ; 

The subjects for the present year are— 

(1) For the Greek Ode—** Zenobia.”’ 

(2) For the Latin OQde—*‘ Curia Britannica 
flammis deperdita.”’ 

(3) For the Greek Epigram—‘“ Od, érxo- 

(4) For the Latin Epigram— yivrar ra 
TnHuUaATA. 

N.B.—The exercises are to be sent in on or 
before April 30, 1839. The Greek Ode is not 
to exceed twenty-five, and the Latin Ode 
thirty, stanzas, 

The Greek Ode may be accompanied by a 
literal Latin Prose Version. 


IV. The Porson Prize is the interest of 
4001. stock, to be annually employed in the 
purchase of one or more Greek books, to be 
given to such resident Undergraduate as shall 
make the best translation of a proposed passage 
in Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or 
Beaumont and Fletcher, into Greek Verse. 

The subject for the present year is— 

Shakspeare, Henry VI. Act I. Scene 5. 

Beginning— 

‘* The battle fares,”’ 

And ending— 

* How many years a mortal man may live.”’ 


N.B.—The metre to be Tragicum Iambicum 
Trimetrum acatalecticum. These exercises 
are to be accentuated, and accompanied by a 
literal Latin prose version, and are to be sent 
in on or before April 30, 1839. 


a 


DURHAM. 


December 6. 


Ata Convocation holden on Monday last, the 
Rev. Thomas W. Peile and the Rev. Charles 
Thomas Whitley made the requisite declara- 
tion, and were admitted to the office of Proctor 
for the year ensuing. 

The Rev. Thomas Linwood Strong, B.D., 
was nominated by the Warden, and approved 
by Convocation, to be Public Examiner in 
Theology, in the room of the Rev. Edward 
Churton, M.A. ; and the Rev. William Rich- 
ardson, M.A., to be Curator of the Library, in 
the room of the Rev. William Palmer, M.A. 

The following graces were also passed :—To 
insert the following addition to Tit. ix. See. 2, 
of the regulations, ‘* On the standing and exer- 
cises requisite for the licences of students in 
theology,” by which it is provided that no stu- 
dent, unless a Bachelor of Arts at least, of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, shall be admissible to the 


final examination in theology before his sixth 
term :— 

“ Nevertheless, the warden and senate shall 
have power, if the circumstances of the case 
render it desirable, to admit to the public exa- 
mination in theology, in or after his third term, 
any student in theology who has taken the 
degree of B, A.,and has passed the examination 
for the degree of M.A. And every student so 
admitted, if he the public examination in 
theology, shall be entitled to apply for a licence. 

* Provided always, that the warden and se- 
nate shall not exercise this power of admission 
to the examination in theology in any case 
where the student applying is not in his 23rd 
year at least, and that no student who has 
taken advantage of such special admission shall 
receive a licence in theology unless he has pre- 
viously obtained a title for orders.” 

To substitute the following clause, instead of 
the second clause of sec. 7 of the regulations 
for students in civil engineering and mining, 
by which section it is provided, that before ad- 
mission to the academical rank of civil engineer, 
such students shall pass three public examina- 
tions, in their third, sixth, —a ninth term of 
residence respectively :— 

‘* Nevertheless, any engineer student may be 
admitted to the first of these examinations, either 
at his admission, or before he has completed 
his first year ; and if he passes that examina- 
tion with credit, and is recommended by the 
examiners, the warden and senate shall have 
power to place him in the same position, with 
regard to all terms and examinations relating 
to engineer students only, as if he had already 
kept three terms.” 

he prize of ten guineas for the best English 
Essay on “ The Influence of Works of Art 
upon the Development of the Mind,” is as- 
signed to the Rev. James Watson Hick, B.A. 

The following are the days on which the 
Academical Terms will begin and end in the 
year 1839 :— 


Begins. Ends. 
Epiphany Term ... January 19 ... March 20 
Easter Term ........ April 20... June 19 


Michaelmas Term... October 19 ... Decem.18 


Rev. H. Jenkyns, M.A., Professor of Greek ; 
Rev. T. Chevaher, B.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics; Rev. T. Linwood Strong, B.D. ; P. 
Anderson, B.A., Corpus Christi, Cambridge ; 
W. Mackey; F. Thompson, B.A.; A. Wat- 
son, B.A., Corpus Christi, Cambridge, are 
appointed Examiners in Theology for Michael- 
mas. 

At a Convocation holden on Monday, Dee 
cember 10, the following persons were pre- 
sented and admitted, ad eundem:—Rev. J. 
Young, M.A., Trinity, Cambridge; R. C. 
Walters, M.A., Jesus, Cambridge; W. Mac- 
kenzie, B.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge; Rev. 
B. Simpson, B.A., Somiatel Oxford. 


The following persons were admitted, ad 
eundem, by vote of the house:—The Right 
Rev. C. J. Blomfield, D.D., of Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, Lord Bishop of London; » Re 
Richardson, D.D., Bresenatel, Oxford ; Rev. 
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F. lid, D.D., Trinity, Cambridge; Rev. J. 
Besley, D.C.L., Balhol, Oxford; J. Hogg, 
M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's, Cambridge ; Rev. 
T. Branker, M.A., Wadham, Oxford; Rev. 
©. Head, M.A., Trinity, Cambridge ; Rev. R. 
Clayton, M.A., University, Oxford ; Hon. and 
Rev. F. Grey, M.A., Trinity, Cambridge. 

The following students in theology were 
licensed to present themselves to the bishop for 
ordination :—F. Thompson, 5. A.; A. Watson, 
B.A.; P. Anderson, B.A.; W. Mackey. 

F. B. Thompson was admitted to the degree 
of B.A. 

~~ 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THE WARNEFORD PRIZES FOR REGULAR ME- 
DICAL STUDENTS. 

The Examination for 1838-9 will consist of 
questions— 

1. In Scripture History, 

2. In Butler’s Analogy, and 

3. In Anatomy and Medicine. 

A want of sufficient knowledge in the theo- 
logical part of the examination will “= paged 
candidates for examination in the medical. 

No student can be a candidate for these prizes 
who shall not have regularly attended the daily 
service of the college chapel, and also the lec- 
tures of the principal ; nor any who shall have 
exceeded his fourth year of attendance at the 
medical lectures of the college. 

The examination will take place in April 
next, and the names of the successful candidates 
will be announced at the annual distribution of 
the prizes in the medical department. 

Two prizes will be given, the first, of the 
value of 25/., and the second, that of 15/. ; each 
prize will consist of a medal and books. 

ee cel 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 

Matriculation examination for honours. Stu- 
dents arranged in the order of proficiency in 
classics :— 

Manning, King’s College, . 

Mason, Coiversty College, } #quales. 

Greenwood, University College, : 

Hargreave, Ditto } nn 

Davison, University College. 

Sargent, King’s College. 

Foggo, Ditto. 


a — 


DUBLIN. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 1838. 
Michaelmas Term Examinations. 

N.E. The Names of the successful Candidates 
in the same rank of honour (in each de- 
partment throughout the several classes ), 
are arranged, not in the order of merit, 
but in the order of their standing on the 
College Books. 

JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 
Paizes in Scirncr.—Senior Priscemen . 

Longfield, George ( Sch.) ; Wilson, Hugh; 
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North, Roger; Gabbett, Robert. —Junior 
Prizemen: Mr. Ryder, Michael Wood ; Mac 
Donnell, Here, H. G. (Sch. ); Griffin, John 
Nash ; Sullivan, James. 

Prizes in Crassics.—Senior Prizemen : 
Mr. Ryder, Michael Wood; Mr. Maxwell, 
Peter Benson; Bickmore, Charles (Sch. ) ; 
King, Francis (Sch.); Morgan, Lewis.— 
Junior Prizemen: Mr. Hayman, Samuel ; 
Roe, Thomas Wellesley; Kidd, Robert ; 
Riordan, Patrick; Marshall, William Ed- 
mund ; Leeper, Alexander; Johnstone, Ed- 
mund, 

SENIOR FRESHMEN. 


Prizes 1n Science.—Senior Prizemen: 
Barker, John ; Stubbs, John William ; Sweet- 
enham, George ; Swinburne, Henry.—J unior 
Prizemen: Mr. Roche, Charles ; Chatterton, 
Hedges Eyre; Purcell, Edward; Hardy, 
Hill Hamilton ; Ferrall, Charles; Walsh, Mi- 
chael Henry ; Geoghegan, Edward; Purser, 
Joseph Edgerley ; Edwards, John Kynaston ; 
Hume, Abraham. 

Prizes 1n Crassics.—Senior Prizemen 
Mr. Grogan, George; Whitfield, Thomas; 
Gibbings, Robert; Stephens, William ; Mo- 
nahan, James; Owgan, Joseph; Mulgan, 
William Edward; M‘Dermott, Michael,— 
Junior Prizemen: Mr. Bryan, Robert Butler ; 
Mr. Vereker, Standish ; Chichester, George 
Vaughan ; Wakeham, Thomas; Rogers, 
James; Hamilton, Fitzjohn; Chatterton, 
Hedges Eyre ; Whelan, Robert William ; Fox, 
George ; Dickson, Benjamin ; Smyth, Richard 
William ; Haynes, Michael ; M‘lvor, James ; 
Daly, Eugene ; Sandels, Thomas. 


JUNIOR FRESHMEN, 


Paizes 1n Scrence.—Senior Prizemen 
Martin, John Wise; Willock, William Alex- 
ander ; Poole, Hewitt Robert ; Clancy, Wil- 
liam; Flanagan, Terence; Butler, Edward ; 
Carr, Henry.—Junivr Prizemen: Murphy, 
William ; King, Hulton Smyth; Cruise, 
William ; Stack, Thomas Lindsay ; Purser, 
Edward ; Jellett, Henry ; Gollock, James. 

Prizes 1x Crassics,—Senior Prisemen. 
Ovens, Thomas; Macredy, James; Stack, 
Thomas Lindsay ; Cosby, John; Poole, Hew- 
itt Robert; Craig, Thomas Henry ; Moore, 
Patrick ; Ingram, John Kells. —Junior Prise- 
men: Johns, Alexander; Lett, William Tho- 
mas ; Edwards, Arthur W.; Bailey, William 
R. ; Crofton, Morgan; Perrin, Louis ; Con- 
ner, William Robert; Synan, Edward ; Blacker, 
Beaver Henry; Irvine, Gorges; Gollock, 
James; Scott, William; Abeltshauser, Igna- 
tius George; M‘Carthy, Charles Purdon ; 
O'Callaghan, Andrew. 

Ricuarp Mac Donnett, 
Senior Lecturer, 


IN COLLEGIO SACROSANCTA ET INDIVIDU.E 
TRINITATIS REGINA ELIZABETH JUXTA 
DUBLIN, 1838. 

Initio Termini S. Michaelis. 


Examinatione habita pro Gradu Baccalau- 
reatus in Artibus, 
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BIRTHS AND 


ln MoperRaToRES SENIORES nominantur. 


In Disciplinis Ma:thematicis et Physicis— 
1. Salmon, (Georgius) Discip. Schol. ; 2. 
Roberts, (Gulielmus) Discip. Schol.; 3. 
Blood, (Gulielmus Bindon) Soc. Com. ; 4. 
King, (Robertus) Diseip. Schol. 

In Literis Humanioribus—1. Law, (Hugo) 
Discip. Schol.; 2. Wrightson, (Ricardus) 
Discip. Sehol. 


In Ethicis et Logicis—1. Dobbs, (Con- 


way. ) 
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In Moperxatores Juniores nominantur. 
In Literis Humanioribus — Laughlin 
(Johannes Gulielmus) Dis, Sch. ; Dobbin, 
ay Discip. Schol. 
In Ethicis et Logicis—Bushe, eter 
Henricus) Soc, Com.; Story, (Josephus) 
Soc. Com. ; Marchbanks (Johannes) Discip. 
Schol. ; Burke, (Gulielmus) ; M‘Cillicuddy, 
(Franciscus); Hodnett, (Jeremias); Gotch, 
( Fredericus Gulielmus. ) 
Jacosus H. Topp, 8. T. B., 
Procurator Junior. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 


~ 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons —The lady of the Rev. E. H. 
Cosens, Shepton Mallet; of Rev, Jas. 
Morgan, Corston, V.; of Hon. and Rev. 
Samuel Best, Abbotts Ann R., Hants. ; 
of Rev. C. Pritchard, Clapham ; of Rev. 
J. Furnival, St. Helen’s, Lancashire; of 
Rev. R, Seymour, Kinwarton R.; of Rev. 
thos. Egerton, Dunnington R.; of Rev. 
Bb. W. Dudley, Ticehurst, Sussex; of 
Rev. A. Daniel, Frome ; of Rev. C. Letts, 
Hillsborough, Ireland; of Rev. J. Jones, 
Little Marcle, Herefordshire (still born) ; 
of Rev. J. Close, Kirley Hill P., near 
Richmond, Yorkshire; of Rev. J.G. Far- 
dell, Sprotborough R., Yorkshire ; of Rev. 
Wim, Reeves, Lisburn; of Rev. C. Ward, 
Maulden R., Bedfordshire; of Rev. R. 
Pulleine, Spennithorne R., Yorkshire; of 
Rev. C, Rose, Cublington R., Bucks ; of 
Rev. T. Blackburne, Prestwick R., Lan- 
cashire, 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. W. 
l.. Gerardot, Kington Magna, Dorset ; of 
Kev. J. Sankey, Stoney Stanton P., Lei- 
cestershire ; of Rev. C, Kinleside, Poling, 
near Arundel; of Rev. G. Morris, Saxis- 
bury P. ; of Rev. R. S. Ellis, Chaplain to 
the British Mission and Residents at Co- 
penbagen ; of Rev. G. A. Dawson, Groton 
Hall, Suffolk; of Rev. G. May, Upper 
Harley-street, London; of Rev. J. R. 
lhompson, Totness ; of Rev. F. H. Hawes, 
Abingdon; of Rev. J. Simms, Dymock 
V., Gloucestershire; of Rev. F. Fane, 
Wormsley; of Rev. J. Hughes, Aberg- 
willy V.; of Rev. C. Smith, Newton-by- 
Sudbury R., Suffolk ; of Rev. F. Morgan, 
Horsted Keynes, Sussex, (still born); of 
Rev. E. W. Braddon, Milton V., near Sit- 
tingbourne ; of Rev. G. A. Jacob,Grammar 
School, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire ; of 
Rev. D. F. Markham, Great Horkesley 
K.; of Rev. T. Conyers, Guvers, Wilts ; 
of Rey. T, Gladstone, Bootle, Lancashire ; 








—rre 


of Rev. T. Tayler, Whitlinge, Hartlebury ; 
of Rev. J. B. Travers, Harringworth, 
Northamptonshire; Rev. G. E, Gillet, 
Waltham R., Leicestershire, 
MARRIAGES. 

Rev. E. Eyre, of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, to Octavia Thomasine, d. of the late 
Sir T. Preston, Bart. ; Rev. R. R. Hughes, 
r. of Newborough, Anglesea, second son 
of the late Sir W. B. Hughes, of Plascoet, 
to Charlotte, second d. of the late Very 
Rev. J. Warren, Dean of Bangor; the 
Rev. G. Burmester, r. of Little Oakley, 
Essex, to Arabella, eldest d. of N. Gar- 
land, Esq., of Michaelstow Hall, in the 
same county, and Woodcote Grove, in the 
county of Surrey ; the Rev. R. E, Roberts, 
incumbent of St, George's, to Phebe, 
eldest d. of the Rev. R. Willan, Minister 
of St. Mary’s, Barnsley; Rev. F. Smith, 
r. of Rawston, Dorsetshire, fourth son of 
Sir J. W. Smith, Bart., of the Down 
House, in that county, to Mary Isabella, 
only d. of the late Capt. Bogue, of the 
Royal Horse Artillery ; Rev. H.T. Dow. 
ler, r. of Addington, in the county of 
Buckingham, to Frances Harriett Emma, 
elder d. of Lady Boughton and N, Dicken- 
son, Esq., of Brunswick Square, Brighton ; 
the Rev. J. Sedgwick, to Catherine, the 
widow of R. Hicks, Esq., of Alton House, 
Freshwater ; the Rev. J. Medlicott, v. of 
Potterne, to Dionysia Meliora, youngest 
d. of the late R. G. Long, Esq.; Rev. 
C. Wordsworth, D.D., Head Master of 
Harrow School, to Susanna Hatley, second 
d. of G. Frere, Esq., of Twyford House ; 
Rev. R. Hodgson, of King’s College, Lon- 
don, and Evening Lecturer of St. Peter's, 
Cornhill, to Agnes, only D. of J. Coates, 
Esq., of Kirkby Lonsdale ; Rev. J. Bliss, 
of Holt, to Mary, second d. of Capt. Sir T. 
Fellowes, R. N., C.B., &c-, of the Leigh 
House, in the county of Wilts ; the Rev. 
T. H. Steel, M.A.,v. of Wymondley-cum- 
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Ippolytts, Herts, Assistant. Master of Har- 
row, late Fellow of Trinity Coll., Camb., 
to Sophia Sarah, second d. of J. Harris, 
Esq., of Chapelville; Rev. W. Sheppard, 
of the Hermitage, Hampstead Norris, to 
Frances, second d. of the late W. Boulger, 
Esq., of Bradfield House, Berks; the 
Rev. J. Dewe, r. of Rockland, Norfolk, 
to Frances Catharine, eldest d. of the 
Kev. F. Fortescue, Knottesford, Alveston 
Manor, near Stratford-on- Avon ; the Rev. 
E. Phillips, of St. Peter’s Coll., Camb., to 
Louisa, youngest d. of the late E. F. Har- 
vey, Esq., of Blatchington, Sussex; the 
Rev. H. Barne, M.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxon.,son of G. Barne, Esq., of Tiverton, 
to bhliza Sibthorpe, eldest d. of J. Pin. 
chard, Esq., of Taunton ; the Rev. J. R.F. 
Billingsley, r. of Wormington, Glouces- 
tersbire, to Elizabeth, youngest d. of the 
late Rev. J. Hi. P. Polson, Prebendary of 
Exeter, and r. of St. Mary's, in that city; 
the Hon. and Rev. F. N, Clements, of 
Oriel Coll., Oxon, youngest son of the 
Karl of Leitrim, to Charlotte, d. of the 
Rev. Gilbert King, of Longford, l'yrone ; 
the Rev. F. P. G. Dineley, M.A., late ot 
W orcester Coll., Oxon., to Emma, eldest 
d. ot Mr. Palmer, of the Bath road, Wor- 
Rev. F. A. Crow, M.A,., of 
(Christ's Coll, Camb., and Alcester, War- 
wickshire, to Emma, d. of the Rev. Dr. 
Palmer, v. of ¥ arcombe, Devon,and r. of 
Hialton, the Rev. J. 
ibridger, of Funtington, Sussex, to Eliza, 
d. of H, Comper, Es 
l’rebendary of 


cester . the 


Somersetshire ; 
3; Rev. G. Towns. 


end, Durham, and v. of 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 


Nortballerton, to Charlotte Charlton, eld. 
d. of J. Hollingbery, Esq., of Northiam 
Lamberburst, Sussex ; the Rev. S. Rees, 
M.A., v. of Horsey, to Ann, youngest d. 
of the late Rev. J. D. Churchill, r. of 
Blicking and Erpingham; Rev. M. C. 
Yescombe, of Truro (Cornwall), and So- 
mersetshire, eldest son of E. B. Yescombe, 
Esq., to the Hon. Mary Jane Massy, of 
Belmont, and eldest d. of Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Pierce Crosbie; the Rev. J. Ha- 
worth, of Croxton, Norfolk, to Arabella, 
second d. of R. Bryans, Esq., of Man- 
chester; the Rev. T. Hulton, r. of Gay- 
wood, and of Beeston St. Laurence, Nor- 
folk, to Jane Penelope, eldest d. of 
S. Bencraft, Esq., of Pilton; the Rev. T. 
Kingston, v. of St. James’s, Dublin, to 
Jane Frances, eldest d. of the late B. Ne- 
ville, Esq., of Ashbrook, Ireland ; the Rev. 
S. L. Sandiford, to Ann Greatrakes, d. of 
the late Rev. T. Sundiford, of Springfield, 
Waterford; the Rev. W. Wallace, of 
Thorpe Abbotts, Norfolk, to Elizabeth 
Sarah, eldest d. of the Rev. T. Reeve, r. 
of Raydon; Rev. C. Barker, M.A., v. of 
Hollym with Withernsea, Yorkshire, to 
Mary Anne, only d. of the late Mrs. W. 
Atkinson, of Doncaster; the Rey. J. Bos- 
tock, p. c. of Winele, Cheshire, to Har- 
riet, eldest d. of Mr. B. Holmes, of Chats- 
worth, Derbyshire; Rev. J. N. Dalton, 
M.A. of Caius Coll., Camb., and of 
Walthamstow, Essex, to Eliza Maria 
voungest d, of the late W. Allies, Esq., 
of London. 
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N.B. 


Resrecr 10 CLrenoy. 
the following clergy bave recently been 
presented by their parishioners with the 


TESTIMONIALS OF 


following tributes, in grateful testimony of 


their esteem and respect :——- 


lhe Hon, and Rev. Wm. Wodehouse, a 


splendid silver candelabrum, by the inha- 
bitants of Foreboe, Norfolk. 

The Rev. C, B, Cooper, a silver waiter, 
by the same. 

Rev. J. Knox, an address, accompanied 
by ** Scott’s Commentary of the Bible,” by 


the parishioners of Southoe cum Hail Wes- 


ton, Huntingdon. 
Rev. F. Hewson, of Worcester, a pocket 


communion service, and other articles of 
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plate, by a number of domestic servants 
who attended bis ministry. 

Rev. Donald Cameron, four silver can- 
dlesticks, snuffers and tray, a silver ink- 
stand, and pocket communion service, by a 
committee of subscribers to the S.P.C.K. 
and P.G.F.P., for the united deaneries of 
Warwick and Kineton. 

Rev. J. W. Watts, late minister of St. 
James’s Church, Guernsey, a silver tea 
and coffee service, and a purse of 100 
guineas, by his congregation. 

Rev. F. R. Nixon, a pocket communion 
service and a pair of silver salvers, by the 
inhabitants of Sandgate, Kent. 

Rev. R. E. Roberts, a purse of gold, by 
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the congregation of St. James's Church, 
Shetiield. 

Rev. Wm. Rogers, a silver cup and gold 
pencil case, by the parishioners ot Lav en- 
don and Cold, Brayfield, 

Rev. RK. Upton, a silver tea.service, by 
the parishioners of Morston Say, Salop. 

CAMRRIDGESHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Littleport, in the Isle 
of Ely, have been highly gratified by the 
~—s of a new organ, which the Rev. 

B. Sparke, their worthy and highly- 
pe Bai: vicar, has caused to be erected 
at his own expense in the parish church. 
He has also improved the west end of the 
church with a new and appropriate window, 
and built a loft for the reception of the 
organ and of the children belonging to the 
free school. 

CHESHIRE, 

rhe Bishop of Chester, in a recent 
charge to his clergy, stated——“ During the 
last three years, in that important district 
which lies between the Ribble and the 
Mersey, the erection of more than fifty 
churches has been undertaken, of which 
thirty-two have already received their 
ministers and their congregations, and the 
rest are fast advancing towards their com. 
pletion. The neighbouring county of 
Cheshire is actuated by the same spirit, 
In the parish of Mottram, where till lately 
there has been but one church, there will 
soon be four. Four others have been com- 
menced in the same populous district; 
whilst in the agricultural parts of Cheshire 
attention has been directed towards the 
smaller, but not less neglected, hamlets, 
and eig htee in chapels already attest the 
anxiety of the incumbents and the land 
proprietors to supply those spiritual wants 
which had been formerly remembered only 
to be deplored. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

Countess Wrirn.—The consecration of 
the new chapel took place on Saturday, 
Nov. 18th, by the Bishop of Exeter. It 
is built in the plain Gothic style A very 
handsome little organ bas been prese nted 
by the Rev. Charles Burne, of Weir.— 
if estern “swt Be ny 

Buckerett.—The church bere has been 
much enlarged by the building of a new 
aisle, and otherwise beautified, the expense 
of which is borne by subscriptions raised 

by the inhabitants. —Plymouth Journal, 
ESSEX. 

On Friday, the 7th of December, another 
battle took place at Maldon on the subject 
ot church-rate. Last year the proposition 
lor a rate was lost by a majority of two; 


this year it was carried by a majority of 
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thirty-one, the nambers being, at the 
close of the poll—For the rate, 236 ; against 
it, 205; majority, 31.—Pssexr Standard, 

The executors of the late Rev. J, B. 
Seale, D.D., F.R.S., of Stisted, have dis- 
tributed among the poor of that parish the 
sum of one hundred pounds, which was 
left for that purpose by their late venerable 
and respected rector. The same amount 
was also left by the worthy Doctor for the 
poor of the parish of Anstey, in Hertford- 
shire.—J bid, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The Rev. John Campbell, M.A., has 
been appointed, under the sanction of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, as a missionary 
chaplain among the navigators employed 
on the Bristol and Exeter railway,—Cam- 
bridge Chron. 

A public meeting was held on the 29th 
of November, at the Assembly Rooms, for 
the purpose of re-organizing the Chelten- 
ham Branch of the Churcb-of-England As- 
sociation, and adopting petitions to both 
houses of parliament in bebalf of national 
education through the medium of the na- 
tional church. The room, which is esti- 
mated to contain eight hundred or a thou- 
sand persons, was densely crowded, — 
Gloucestershire Chron. 

We rejoice to record, as an instance of 
piety and liberality, that Dr. Warneford, 
of Bourton-on-the-Hill, whose munificent 
donations towards five churches have re- 
cently been announced, has contributed 
fifty ‘pounds towards the endowment of 
the proposed district church of Sibford. 
Ibid. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

The number of persons confirmed by the 
Dishop of Winchester, in this county, 
during his late progress, was 9,524, being 
a large increase upon the last confirmation. 
—lHfants Advertiser. 

On Friday, the foundation-stone of a 
new chapel was laid at Anfield, in the 
parish of Hursley, on which occasion an 
ap prop riate service was performed by the 
Rev. Joba Keble. The building will be 
erected at the expense of Sir W. Heath. 
cote, Bart., M.P., on a piece of ground 
munificently presented to the parish by 
the worthy baronet. -—~ White, Esq., of 
Anfield, has liberally contributed to its en- 
dowment.—Salisbury Herald. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

\ rar ape was held at the Abbey 
Church, Alban’s, on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, for a purpose of making a church- 
rate. Both parties appeared to have made 
creat exertions, and to have put forth all 
their strer gth ; so numerous an attendunce 
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was never known in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants. The Rev. H. I. B. 
Nicholson, the rector, in the chair. Mr. 
Churchwarden Searducke briefly explained 
the state of the accounts for the past year, 
and proposed that a rate of 3d. in the 
pound should be granted for the ensuing 
vear. Mr. Churchwarden Brooks seconded 
the rate. Mr. Brown (dissenter) proposed, 
by way of amendment, the postponement 
of the question for twelve months. The 
chairman thought it better at once to state 
that he bad, in anticipation of the amend- 
ment, duly considered the course he should 
adopt, and, acting upon the soundest legal 
advice, he should distinctly refuse to put 
the amendment to the meeting ; although 
professing to be an adjournment of the 
question, it amounted to a refusal of the 
rate. After some discussion, the chairman 
put the question, which was carried by an 
overwhelming majority. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


A church-rate contest has just been ter- 
minated at St. Neots by a poll, the result 
of which was a majority of 140 in favour of 
making a sixpenny rate; the numbers 
being—for it, 201 ; against it, 61.—Lincoln 
Journal. 

KENT. 

Narionat Scnoot.—ImMrortraxt Meer. 
ing at Canrernuny.—A very numerous 
public meeting of the clergy and laity was 
held at the Fountain Tavern, Canterbury, 


on Thursday, the 29th November, the 
Rev. the Archdeacon of Canterbury in the 
chair, Among the company were, the 


Lord Bishop of Oxtord, the Earl of Win- 
chilsea, Lord Marsham, Lord Maidstone, 
Sir Edward Koaatchbull, Bart., M.P. 
Brook Bridges, art. 2 J. 
Req., M.P. ; 
Wildman, Esq. - tocether with many mem- 
bers of the chapter of Canterbury. 

The archdeacon opened the business of 
the meeting. It was not called, be said, 
for political purposes, but with a view of 
effecting an object which all friends of 
their country must warmly favour—the ex- 
tension of religious education in connexion 
with the national church. This end, 
desirable at all times, was more especially 
desirable at present, when there were not 
wanting those who would gladly raise the 
fabric of national instruction on an infidel 
basis. He then read a letter from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, expressive of 
his grace’s anxious desire that certain re- 
commendations of the National Society in 
the education of the poor should be at- 
tended to without delay. 

Lord Winchilsea moved, that it is ex- 


» wir 
P. Plumptre, 
Ww. Deedes, Esq. ; James 
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pedient to form a diocesan board of ma- 
nagement for the superintendence of 
schools. “I am of opinion,” said his 
lordship, “that there never was a time 
when the gentry of this country were 
more urgently called upon to render their 
assistance in this great object. For, not 
to mention its positive benefits, [ am sure 
that unless we take care to establish a 
religious system of education, we shall 
shortly witness the establishment of a 
system from which all religion will be 
studiously excluded.” 

Rev. Dr. Spry seconded the motion. 
He proceeded to explain the recommen- 
dations of the National Society. They 
emanated from a committee in which he 
was sure that the meeting would put the 
fullestconfidence, when he mentioned the 
names of four lay members, to whose 
labours it had been peculiarly indebted, 
Lord Ashley, Lord Sondes, Mr. William 
Gladstone, and Mr. Thomas Acland. 
The result of the committee’s consideration 
had been, that the great want under which 
the society laboured was, of properly- 
educated schoolmasters. At present, 
there was no class of men brought up for 
this object. If any one wished to estab- 
lish a school in the c untry, and applied to 
the National Society to provide a school- 
master, their answer was, “ We have none 
to supply: you had better find a person, 
and send him up to us for instruction,” 
Some persons were found,—aman, perbaps, 
who had been unsuccessful in some other 
way of life,—and he was sent to the 
National Society in London for a couple 
of months, where he learnt how to arrange 
the boys in classes ; ‘‘ but this,”’ said Dr. 
Spry, “is not making him a schoolmaster, 
—it is only telling him how to teach, not 
what ought to be learned,—education is 
not teaching a boy bis letters, it is the 
bringing him up so that he may serve 
God and benefit his fellow-creatures.” 
We want to have masters who are 
really acquainted with the system they 
are to inculcate, who are educated for the 
purpose, who may be as much brought up 
with a view to this, as the physician or 
the lawyer for their several occupations. 
With this view, then, the committee's 
joint recommendation is, that there 
should be founded in every diocese a 
school for the instruction of teachers. 
Among other advantages of similar in- 
stitutions would be this—that the 
teachers might be instructed in music, 
in order that the tone of congrega- 
tional psalmody might be gradually im- 
proved. A second purpose of the com. 
mittee of the National Society is, to offer 
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better opportunities for the education of 
their children to the middle classes of 
society. There is a largeclass of persons, 
who, without designing to give to their 
children a learned sdanation, yet stand in 
no need of charitable assistance for their 
instruction. For these persons the church 
of England makes no provision; and 
there is no set of persons whom it is more 
dangerous to neglect. ‘This is the very 
wound which is festering in the body of 
society, and which it is essential to cure, 
But there is a third object, which is of 
the most extreme moment, and to which 
the National Society also calls your atten- 
tion—that the clergy should act together 
in this work of national education, with 
more unity and concert. At present, one 
person has one scheme, bis seighbour 
another, and things seem rather the effect 
of insulated exertion than of the self- 
executing system of the church. We 
want more of co-operated action. For 
this purpose it is, as well as for the estab. 
lishment of training and commercial 
schools, that a diocesan board of manage- 
ment is requisite. Now, if it is asked 
why all this is suddenly set before us, I 
answer, that it is a part of that great and 
solemn duty which we owe to God to 
labour in this way for the promotion of 
his glory, But if men are not moved by 
this consideration, they must remember, 
that by some persons, and in some ways, 

the work of education will assuredly be 
attempted. Various plans were proposed 
only in the last session of parliament, 
which would have had the effect men- 
tioned by the noble lord who preceded me, 
One was, that there should be a national 
system of education from which religion 
should be wholly excluded. Another I 
could scarcely explain, unless 1 had the 
ability of a late Lord Chancellor; perhaps 
not even then, since he was not very suc- 
cessful in explaining it himself. It was 
something of this sort—that in every 
neighbourhood there should be schools 
supported by the nation, which should 
teach that system of religion which the 
majority on the spot approv ed. But then 
there was one exception, If the majority 
were members of the church of England, 
and willing to have no system taught but 
that which, as churchmen, they believed 
to be true, why then—they might not 
have a farthing of public money. Ofa 

third system 1 need only say, that it was 
simply impossible — there were to be 
schools everywhere to teach what any one 
liked, and all to be paid by the public. 
Now it becomes us not to sleep when 
such notions are popular in high places; 


Vou. XV .—VJan. 1839. 
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and when we see, moreover, such a spirit 
as that betrayed by a certain society with 
a grand name, though Lam happy to say 
that, at present, it has nothing but a name 
to boast of. This society bas put forth a 
paper, in which it proposes to deplore the 
uneducated state of a portion of a neigh- 
bouring district, because its inhabitants 
are instructed in nothing but the Bible, 
the prayer-book, and certain religious 
works. Religious education alone, it 
says, is not sufficient to enable them to 
discharge their duties to the community, 
I should have thought it was no bad 
education for a man who was to hold the 
plough, and that it was more likely to 
carry him to heaven than anything which 
be would learn from the Central Society 
of Education. What do you think says 
this society’s correspondent ? — why, 
“there was not such a thing asa Penny 
Magazine in the district.” But I am 
happy to say that the Central Society of 
Education, with its great name, has as 
yet gained but little notoriety. At all 
events, it is not vet known at the Post- 
office. I sent a letter to its secretary, 
which was returned to me, after various 
wanderings, with ‘not known here” 
stamped in great letters upon it. At 
length I discovered that the society has 
no actual existence except when it meets 
in the private chambers of a very respec- 
table barrister, who has little professional 
duty to occupy his attention. 1 will con- 
clude with quoting a remark from the 
Bishop of London’s last charge—** that 
upon the success of the measures which 
shall be taken during the present autumn, 
fur giving greater efliciency to the system 
of national education, will very much 
depend the influence which the church 
of England will exercise over the lower 
orders of society.” 

D. Plumptre, Esq., M.P., moved, 
and the Hon. and Rev. W. Eden seconded, 
the next motion, that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should be requested to be 
President, and that the following list of 
vice-presidents should be submitted to his 
approbation :—-The Dean of Canterbury, 
the Archdeacon, the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, the Earl of Wiucbilsea, the 
Earl of Romney, Lord Sondes, Lord 
Strangford, Lord Marsham, Lord Harris, 
Sir John Croft, Bart, Sir Walter Riddell, 
Bart., the members for the county. 

It was also proposed that the preben- 
daries of Canterbury, and a certain num- 
ber of laymen and clergymen, should 
be appointed in each division of the 
county—the clergymen to be nominated 
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at meetings to be summoned by the rural 
deans. 

The Bishop of Oxford moved, and Sir 
Brook Bridges seconded the next motion, 
that the board be divided into two divi- 
sional boards, each acting for its own 
division according to rules to be laid 
down by the wholé board. 

Rev. G, Randolph moved that the 
formation of this board be communicated 
to the committee of the National Society 
in London.—Rev. C. Collins 
the motion. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull moved that an 
institution should be formed in the diccese 
for training schoolmasters. He expressed 
the pleasure with which he saw so numer- 
ous an assembly of the clergy, and declared 
his confidence that the laity would not be 
wanting in giving pecuniary support to 
the objects of the society. 

Rev, J, Hodgson seconded the motion. 
Lord Maidstone, James Wildman, Esq., 
Rev. Hurdis Lushineton, Rev. F. V. 
Lockwood, and various other persons, 
subsequently addressed the meeting ; and 
it was agreed that funds should be col- 
lected, and that the board 
again as soon as an 


seconded 


should meet 
answer should be 
received from the archbishop. 

Distress warrants have been granted by 
the county magistrates against seventy 
radicals of Chatham who have refused to 
pay their church-rates.—Kentis’ 


LANCASHIRE, 

Liverpoot Cuurcn-Buitpine Society. 
— Dec, 6 —A meeting was held this 
day, in the large room, Cook-street. be- 
hind the Queen's Arms Hotel.—The Lord 
Bishop of Chester presided, and was sur- 
rounded by nearly every clergyman resi- 
dent in this town and neighbourhood, to- 
gether with many of the most wealthy 
merchants and other friends of the esta- 
blished ‘ burch. 


Gatette Py 


His lordship detailed the 
plans that had been submitted for esta- 
blishing a church-building society. and it 
having been formed, it was further agreed, 
that subscribers to the amount of 25/. and 
upwards should bave one vote towards ap- 
pointing trustees, w ho should have the no- 
mination of ministers to the new churches. 
We are happy to add, that at the conclu- 
sion of the meeting, numbers of centlemen 
enrolled themselves as subscribers, many 
of 50/,., and others of 25/. Several dona- 
tions of 100], each, and one, Mr. Charles 
Grove, of 5001., were also announced be. 
fore the close of the meeting. \s the 
money subseribed will not be wanting im- 
mediately, 1¢ was agreed, that those who 
had put down their names for 50/. should 
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be allowed four years to pay it in, and 
those who had put down 25/. should have 
two years.—Liverpool Standard. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Buriat Fers.— Messrs. Cuff and Staun- 
ton, the churchwardens of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, have given orders that any 
person found placarding or otherwise pub- 
lishing on the church property of this 
parish the resolution passed at the late 
public (radical) meeting, convened to take 
into consideration the legality of burial 
fees, be taken into custody. The resolu- 
tion is to the effect, “that it is not lawful 
for more than Is. to be exacted on the 
burial of acorpse.” ‘Ibis subject excites 
considerable interest inthe parish. — Times. 

Consecration or Trinity Crurcn, 
Gray’s-Inn-rnoav.—This edifice, which 
has been erected as a chape!-of-ease to the 
extensive and populous parish of St. An. 
drew, Holborn, was consecrated, Dec. 15th, 
by the Bishop of London. The building 
was crowded in every part, and a very 
considerable collection was made after the 
service. The church, which is an elegant 
and commodious structure, is situated 
nearly opposite the eastern end of Guil- 
ford-street, on a portion of the ground used 
for burial by the parish of St. Andrew. It 
has been erected partly by subscriptions 
and partly by a grant from the Church- 
Building Fund. Another new church is 
in the course of erection near hing’s- 
cross, at no great distance from that above 
referred to.— Ibid. 


NORFOLK. 


On Wednesday, the 7th Dec., a public 
meeting of the friends of education, in 
connexion with the established church, 
was held at Norwich. The meeting was 
called with the sanction of the lord-lieu- 
tenant of the county, the high sheriff, and 
the lord bishop, for the purpose of increas. 
ing the resources and extending the opera- 
tions of the Norfolk and Norwich Branch 
of the National Society. There was a 
most respectable attendance of noblemen, 
and clergy, and influential gentry of the 
county; and in the course of the speeches 
some interesting facts were brought for- 
ward relative to the state of education in 
different parts of the kingdom. The Bishop 
of Norwich said, that in looking over the 
answers to the queries which he lately ad- 
dressed to the clergy in his diocese, he 
found among the people educated in that 
county, more than two-thirds were so educated 
by the clergy ; and of 1,040 parishes in that 
diocese, 900 schools were maintained, sup- 
ported, and attended, solely and entirely by 
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the clergy of the established church — 
Norf tk Herald. 
SOMERSETSHIKE. 

the consecration of Cbrist-Church, 
Downside, near Bath, took place Nov, 29, 
Ihe attendance was numerous and respect- 
able. ‘Lhe bishop and the clergy were in- 
vited to partake of a breakfast, provided 
by Farnham Flower, Esq. Pravers were 
read by the Rev. J. W. Watts, M.A., 
minister of Cbrist-Church,and an excellent 
sermon was preached by the Rev, Harvey 
Marriott, rector of Claverton, and the sum 
of 771. 16s. 9d. was collected. The conse- 
eration of the burial-ground then took 
place, On Sunday morning, after a ser- 
mon by the Rev. J. W. Watts, the sum of 
13d. 15s. 10d. was collected; and in the 
afternoon a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. C. O. Mayne, and the collection 
amounted to 91, 17s. 6d.—Bath Chron. 


SUFFOLK, 
P. Bennet, Esq., of Rougham, near 
Dury St. Edmunds, has offered an eligible 


site for a national school in the parish of 


freckenham, near Mildenhall. 


SUSSEX. 

\t a meeting lately held at Chichester, 
for the purpose of concerting means for 
raising the sum of 1801., still required for 
the completion of the new church of St. 

‘aul, in that city, the matter was set at 
1 st by the Rev. Dr. Chandler, the de an, 
enerously taking the whole burden upon 
himse lf. ~-Times 
ir. Lluslar Hollist has contributed the 
munificent sum of 1001, towards affording 
increased church accommodation to the in- 
habitants of the parish of Lodsworth, 
near Midhurst.— Brighton Gatette. 

The new church of St. Jobn the Evan- 

elist, which, through the praiseworthy 
exertions and liberality of the reverend 
vicar, is now in course of erection on Carl- 
ton-hill, is already nearly roofed in; and 
as the works proceed very rapidly, it is 
expected to be completed for Divine wor- 

‘hip in six months from the present time, 
\ liberal donation of 2001. has been made 
by Mr. Joshua Watson towards the endow- 
ment, and 100/, has also been given by 
Rev. Dr. Warnetord,—Ibid. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


Binmincuam Cuurcu-Buitpine So- 
c1ety.—A general meeting of the sub 
scribers to the fund for the erection of 
lv additional churches within the borough 
of Birmingham, and of friends to the ex- 
tension of church accommodation, was 
held inthe Town-hall,on Tuesday, Dec. 

ihe Right Rev. the Diocesan, whe Lord 
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Bishop of Worcester, presided ; and not- 
withstanding the unfavourable state of 
the weather, the meeting was exceedingly 
well attended. 

After prayers had been read by Arch- 
deacon Spooner, the report of the provi- 
sional committee was read, 

Lord Calthorpe, in moving the first 
resolution, observed, that the statement 
they bad heard from the report certainly 
did afford the most abundant and the 
most melancholy proof that that zeal, that 
enterprize, that energy, that ingenuity, 
and that skill which had conferred such 
distinguishing benefits on this country as 
a manufacturing people, had not been 
equalled by that zeal and energy which 
was required in order to prevent those 
who were labouring for the luxuries and 
conveniences not only of their country. 
men, but of the world at large, from 
remaining ignorant of that which was 
their most craving and urgent necessity— 
a knowledge of their God and Saviour, 
Ile must confess, when he considered the 
great and distinguishing industry and 
skill which were to be found within the 
walls of this town,—when he considered 
that by the hand of man an exquisite 
beauty, and lustre, and form, were con- 
ferred upon even the hardest and most 
uncouth materials,—when he considered 
how strongly and powerfully the human 
faculties were exercised in that way, he 
must, he said, confess he greatly and 
deeply lamented that those who were so 
employed should remain unconscious of 
what was emphatically called in Scripture 
istelf, “the wisdom of God and the 
power of the Lord.” 

lhe Venerable Archdeacon Spooner, in 
seconding the resolution, remarked, that 
it was indisputable that in the principal 
parish church of Birmingham, which was 
the only one for many years, there was 
scarce ly any accommo: lation whatever for 
the poor man, By a system which had 
crept into the church from time to time, 
the pews had been so appropriated that 
they were occupied by the rich, and by 
those who could afford to pay for them, 
but the poor were excluded. ‘The presen’ 
excellent rector of that parish bad done 
all in his power to make room for the poor 
people; and the rev. gentleman had suc- 
ceeded in providing 100 additional free- 
sittings, But what was 100 free-sittings 
compared with the want of that individual 
parish? He spoke without particular in- 
formation, but he could scarcely doubt 
the fact, that the population of St. Mar- 
tin’s parish would not fall short of 70,000 ; 
and with only one church for the accommo- 
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dation of that number, the labouring class 
were most unbappily excluded. Lhe 
second church, St. Philip's, was built in 
the reign of Queen Anne, for then the 
destitution began to be felt, and then the 
gentlemen of this town and neighbour- 
hood exerted themselves to obtain an ad- 
ditional church, and of very great advan- 
tage it was, But even in that place of 
worship he doubted whether there were 
free sittings for more than 100 poor per- 
sons who might attend to hear God’s boly 
word, and to worship him in his holy 
temple. Then the chapels were provided 
to remedy the evil which was so apparent ; 
but by their constitution they could not 
admit many poor people. For all must 
know that the clergymen must live; and 
it was a sacred and divine principle, that 
they who served at the altar should live 
by the altar, In those chapels, the reve- 
nue lor the support of the minister might 
most probably be derived from the pay- 
ments for the seats, and where, then, 
could be found room for the poor popula- 
tion ? 


The resolution was agreed to unani- 
mously. 

The ion. F. Calthorpe proposed, and 
Mr. RK. Spooner seconded, the next reso- 
lution, which passed with the same una- 
hitnity, 

Mr. James Taylor, in rising to move 
the next proposition, said, the interest be 
took in the formation of the society would 
induce him most readily to introduce the 
motion imtrusted to him to their notice. 
Although he was aware of the destitution 


which existed in this town in places of 


public worsbip, bis attention had been 
more particularly directed to the subject 
hy the very able ae dress of the Rev. Mr. 
Garbett That rev. gentlenan had so 
clearly pointed out the necessity of the 
formation of the society, that be feltita 
duty incumbent upor him to give all the 
aid he might possess to effect that object. 
Che rev. gentleman had done him the 
honour of addressing the appeal which 
he hed made to the public through 
bim; and that, if it were required, would 


be an additional reason for his support 


and assistance. In addressing that letter 


to him, Mr. Garbett bad reminded him of 


the duty imposed upon him as an indi- 
vidual, and as the descendant of one who 
had contributed much to the improvement 
of the condition of the manufacturing 
population of the town; and it was his 
duty to follow in the same path, by assist. 
ing to provide the means of religious in- 
struction and religious worship for his 


poorer fellow neighbours, The rev. cen- 


tleman bad stated that the population in 
1856 amounted to 170,000; and as two 
years had elapsed, that number might be 
considered to have increased to 180,000. 
W hat then, let bim ask, was the church 
accommodation for so vast a population ? 
What number did the labouring artisans 
bear in proportion to that population? He 
did not think he was overrating the num- 
ber, when he said that at least nine out 
of ten were working men. The church 
accommodation at present provided, it was 
calculated, would supply sittings for 
24,000 individuals; but asa large portion 
of that accommodation was appropriated 
to private sittings, he did not think there 
was room in all the churches in the town 
for more than 10 000 of the working class. 

Mr. Taylor then moved the adoption of 
the rules for the regulation of the Society. 

The Rev. S. Gedge next read the rules 
to the meeting, and they were unanimously 
passed, 

J. F. Ledsam, Esq. moved, and the 
Rev. Rann Kennedy, seconded the fourth 
resolution.—Agreed to. 

The remaining resolutions having been 
proposed and carried, Lord Calthorpe was 


valled to the chair, and the High Bailiff 
moved a vote of thanks to the Bishop of 


Worcester for presiding on that occasion. 

The Rev. J. Garbett rose to second the 
resolution which bad been proposed by the 
high bailiff, and be did so with very 
sincere and peculiar pleasure, because 
whilst the attendance of their revered 
diocesan was of the greatest importance 
to the progress and success of the object 
for which they bad assembled, he (Mr. 
Garbett) must confess he felt that attend- 
ance as a personal compliment to himself, 
His lordship had given the meeting an 
instance of his kindness and courtesy by 
attending at much inconvenience, in such 
weather, and so very soon after his reco- 
very from indisposition, He had little 
to say witb regard to the specific object of 
the meeting; his views had been feebly 
and imperfectly given to the world; the 
task would have been better performed if 
it had fallen into other bands; and it 
merely fell upon him from circumstances 
which none could avoid. 

The Lord Bishop thanked the meeting 
most sincerely for the kind and cordial 
manner in which they had received the 
resolution. He begged again to assure 
them that it had afforded him the highest 
pleasure and satisfaction to attend the 
meeting. He most sincerely congratulated 
them upon the bappy results of it, for 
such he was confident they would prove. 
For bis own part, he begged them to be 
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assured he should at all times, and on all 
occasions, be most ready to come forward 
and promote not only the temporal, but 
the eternal interests of tbe inhabitants of 
Birmingham. 

Ibe meeting then separated. 


St. George’s Church, Edgbaston, was 
on Wednesday, Nov. 28th, dedicated to 
the purpose of divine worship by the 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. Although 
the weather was most unfavourable, there 
was a large number of the clergy and in- 
fluential lay gentlemen residing in the 
neighbourbood in attendance, and the 
church was crowded. The ground on 
which the edifice stands is the liberal gift 
of Lord Calthorpe, who bas endowed the 
church, and contributed the greater por- 
tion of the funds (between 5,0001, and 
60001.) required for its erection.— 
Worcester Guardian. 


WILTSHIRE, 

Saursspury Diocesan Cuurcn Buitp- 
iva. Association.—(Abridged from the 
Devizes Gazette.)—The annual general 
meeting of this association was held on 
Tuesday, October 50th, at the Town Hail, 
Devizes, when the number and respecta- 
bility of the company exceeded all antici- 
pation, Among the laymen, wenoticed the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, Lorg Lieutenant 
of the county, and one of the presidents 
of the Association, the Earl Bruce, Earl 
Grosvenor, Mr. Estcourt, the Hon, Sidney 
Herbert, Mr. C. L. Phipps, Mr. Sergeant 
Merewether, Mr. Ludlow Bruges, Mr. T. 
Estcourt, Mr. Heneage, Major Olivier, 
Mr. Awdry, Mr. H. Merewether, Mr. 
Dean, Mr. Ravenhill, Mr. H. N. Goddard, 
Mr. Jacob, Mr. Bannister, &c. Among 
the clergy, of whom nearly 100 were pre- 
sent, were, the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese, the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Salisbury, the Ven. Archdeacons 
Macdonald and Lear, the Archdeacon of 
Barbadves, the Rev. Canons Bowles and 
Fisher, the Rev. Messrs. Phipps, Me- 
thuen, Fulford, Majendie, Money, Low- 
ther, Dalby, &c. 

Mr. Long, M. P., and Mr. Phipps, jun., 
who were to have taken part in the busi- 
ness of the day, were absent through in- 
disposition. 

Mr. T. Estcourt moved, and Mr, C, L. 
Phipps seconded the motion, and it was 
corried by acclamation, that the Marquisof 
Lansdowne be requested to take the chair. 

The Rev. G. P. Lowther (the secretary ) 
then, with great solemnity, 
prayers to Almighty God. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, after some 
otber observations,—said ,— Miserable, in- 
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deed, must he the condition of that society 

which was deprived of the means of ren- 

dering that homage to God which their 

consciences called upon them to do, 

It was for supplying the defects he had 

alluded to, and for the purpose of in- 

creasing religious instruction, that the so- 
ciety, Ww bose objects they were met to pro- 

mote, had been instituted ; it was for gra- 
dually and perseveringly endeav ouring, in 

those places where it was wanted in the 
diocese, to supply the poorest of the inha- 
bitants with the means of that worship 
they wished to enjoy, and which he was 
sure it was the wish of the meeting they 
should possess, It was from that convic- 
tion he came to the meeting, and in pro- 
moting that great object he hoped they 
would proceed in a spirit of zeal and cor- 
diality, 

The Rev. G. P. Lowther (the secre- 
tary) then read the report of the past year, 
from which it appeared, that applications 
had been made from the parishes of Chalke, 
Wiley, Potterne,and Marlborough, for in- 
creased accommodation, and that the Com- 
mittee would take immediate steps to carry 
the same into effect. The following parishes 
had been assisted by the society during the 
past year:—The parish church of Corte 
Mullen, which heretofore contained but 
60 seats, had been rendered capable of re- 
ceiving 140 seats. In Charminster church 
there had been an augmentation of 173 
sittings. ‘Towards the repairs of Gilling- 
ham church an additional grant of 651, bad 
been given, making, with the amount of 
the first grant, the sum of 165/. The parish 
church of Boyton had been made to afford 
additional accommodation for 450 persons. 
Towards the rebuilding of Norton Bavant 
church, 1001. had been given, and the other 
expense bad been met by means of a rate ; 
the number of sittings now provided was 
250, out of which 130 were unappropriated. 
And the number of free sittings in the 
church of Donhead St. Andrew was in- 
creased from 60 to 200, The committee 
called the attention of the friends of the 
society particularly to the increased accom- 
modation provided in St. Thomas's church, 
Salisbury, The original number of sittings 
was but 912, out of which only 52 were 
free ; the number now provided was 1423, 
out of which 540 were free, The parish 
of Upway originally provided but 310 sit- 
tings, out of which 37 only were free; the 
accommodation now provided was 574 sit- 
tings, out of which 270 were free, towards 
which a grant of 100/, had been made. 
The increased number of sittings in the 
galleries at Calne was 103. At Wood- 
ford, 118 additional sittings bad been pro. 
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vided. ‘Towards the repairs, &c. in Cann 
St. Rumbold church, 160/1. bad heen 
given, and $17 additional sittings were 
provided. At Chardstock, an increased 
accommodation for 90 souls bad been pro- 
vided, The total number of additional 
sittings provided in the diocese during 
the past year was 2554, out of which num- 
ber 1229 were free sittings. The report 
then went on to give other statistical in- 
formation of the grants proposed, &c., and 
then, while congratulating the friends of 
the society on the good which bad been 
effected, stated, that they had yet to lament 
that in 206 parishes in the diocese accom- 
modation was still wanting ; aad consider- 
ing the necessity and their duty of provid- 
ing such accommodation for the gospel to 
be preached to the increasing population 
of this country, the committee trusted it 
would prompt the friends of the society to 
renewed and increasing exertions, 

The Bishop of Salisbury then, after 
giving some account of the operations of 
the parent society in London, spoke to the 
following effect :—But whilst 1 would not 
underrate what bas been done, and whilst 
1 rejoice in the prospects for the future, | 
must still be allowed to say, that I can 
hardly think our exertions have been com. 
mensurate with the magnitude of the ob. 
jects in view. I hope I shall not give 
offence. It would ill become me to ex- 
press myself otherwise than in terms of 
the most cordial affection and respect for 
every member of the church who has been 
placed in sacred relation to me, and from 
whom | have experienced nothing but 
kindness, and the highest respect for that 
vtlice 1 have been called upon, however 
uaworthily, to fill, 1 speak not to give 
offence. lam aware that if your exertions 
have not equalled those in other dioceses, 
it must not be attributed to lukewarmness ; 
but rather, in part, to an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with all the circumstances 
whieb local advantages afford. The great 
age of my revered and excellent predeces- 
sor prevented him from taking an active 
part in the establishment of this associa- 
tion ; and coming myself a stranger among 
you, unacquainted with particular defi- 
crencies, and wanting that influence which 
a longer acquaintance has conferred on 
other diocesans, | would rather attribute 
the deficiency to myself than to others: 
still I think it right to shew a comparison 
between this and other associations. An 
association was established in the diocese 
of Bath and Wells, about the same time 
that this was formed ; and it appears from 
a report of that association, that its dona- 
tions amount to 10,6%1/., and its annual 


subscriptions to more than 500i. ; whilst 
our donations barely reach 60001, and our 
annual subscriptions, 400/. In the dio- 
cese of Gloucester the donations exceed 
14,000/. ; and in the diocese of Winches- 
ter, where an association has been esta- 
blished but a year, the donations amount 
to more than 12,000/.; so that that asso- 
ciation bas accomplished, in one year, 
more than double what we bave done in 
two years. lam merely stating facts, as 
it is desirable that we should know what 
others have done, in order that we may be 
stimulated to increased exertions. It is 
true, there has not been that extraordinary 
increase of population in this diocese, 
which has taken place in some parts of the 
country, where it has outgrown our insti- 
tutions, both civil and religious, and for 
whose spiritual wants no provision was 
made. But still we partake of a gradual 
increase ; and that increase amounts in 
the diocese to about 4000 persons in each 
year. If, then, we provided church-room 
for one-half of this number, it would call 
for an annual expenditure, calculating 31. 
to each person, of 6000/1, But supposing 
we only found church-room for one-quar- 
ter of the half, it would require the sum 
of 1500l., or nearly four times the amount 
of our present income. I have lately been 
through a portion of my diocese in Dorset- 
shire, where I have been met by deputa- 
tions of persons from different parishes, 
who have expressed their desire to be 
enabled to join in public worship in that 
church to which they are warmly attached, 
but who, from want of adequate accommo- 
dation, are altogether deprived of that con- 
solation, or are driven to resort to dissent- 
ing places of worship, from whose tenets 
they differ, and whose forms they disap- 
prove. Ata hamlet in Cranborne, the in- 
habitants are five or six miles from any 
church. In the island of Portland, many 
of the inhabitants are two miles from the 
church. At Marshwood, in the parish of 
Whitchurch, which contains 500 souls, 
the inhabitants are five miles from the 
church. At Shaftesbury, a town of some 
importance, it is true there are two 
churches ; but they are so miserable and 
dilapidated as to render them unfit for 
public worship. Itis unnecessary to go 
further into details. No one knows better 
than your lordship that, within ten miles 
of this place, bundreds upon hundreds— 
ay, thousands, I will say—are as destitute 
of the means of religious worship as those 
1 have been describing. 1 need hardly 
state, that | allude to Derry-hill, to Pews- 
ham, to Chittoe, and to other well-known 
hamlets, where the great mass of the po- 
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mea are far removed from any charch, 
?ewsham, which contains 500 souls, is an 
extra-parochial place : it bas neither church 
nor minister; and, as far as our church is 
concerned, the inhabitants are in a state 
of heathenism. 

I should state, that in three of the places 
in Dorset, to which I have alluded, chapels 
or churches are about to be erected; and 
I have held out a hope to the inhabitants 
that, when their arrangements are matured, 
they would meet a ready aid from our 
society. TI also hope that the day is not 
distant when a church will be erected in 
the neighbourhood of Derry-hill and Pew- 
sham, and that the society will do all in 
its power to promote it: indeed, it is fer- 
vently to be hoped, that those who are 
locally concerned will direct their atten- 
tion to every case of local destitution. The 
state of the places I have been mentioning 
presents a very different picture to one I 
have been lately reading in an Essay on 
our Parochial System, by the Rev. H. 
Wilberforce, the son of a most worthy 
sire,—and which essay would have glad- 
dened a father's heart, bad he been alive 
to read it. I will avow that the perusal of 
that work (which I hope will be univer- 
sally read) has strengthened the impres- 
sions which were before deep on my mind 
—that this destitute population, to which 
I have been alluding, and which are like 
sheep without a shepherd, are part of the 
flock which have been committed to my 
charge, and that it is my hounden duty to 
see they are provided for. 1 trust you 
will think no labour misspent in assisting 
in this good work. Difficult as the task 
may be, I will not shrink from it. I call 
upon the noble and the great, who inherit 
not only the noble names, but the large 
possessions of their ancestors, and also, I 
hope, their noble and generous spirits and 
patriotism, to do something for the country 
which has bestowed honour upon them, I 
will call upon the wealthy to give largely 
from those worldly means intrusted to 
them, and for which they must one day 
render an account, I will call upon all 
persons, of whatever station, to join with 
one heart and one spirit to do something 
for that church in which they have been 
nurtured; and in the day of jadgment 
they will reap an imperishable reward. 
The lord bishop then expressed his 
thanks to the Treasurer (Mr. Jacob), and 
the Secretary (the Rev. G. P. Lowther), 
for the laborious services they had so 
cheerfully and readily rendered the asso- 


ciation. His lordship afterwards read 
the resolution, and sat down amidst 
cheers. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE, 

It is in contemplation to build a church 
on the site of old St. Clement's, in the city 
of Worcester, to be called the Watermen's 
Church, This will, it is hoped, prove a 
great blessing to this hitherto much-neg- 
lected people.— Worcester Journal. 

The Bishop of Worcester is quite re- 
covered from his late indisposition. His 
lordship consecrated the new church of St, 
Peter the Great, in Worcester, on the 4th 
of December. The church bas sittings 
for more than 1000 people. The conse- 
cration sermon was preached by the Rev. 
C, Benson, Master of the Temple ; and 
the Rev. Hugh Stowell, of Manchester, 
preached in the evening.—Jbid. 


YORKSHIRE, 

A new church, erected by Mr. James 
Brook, of Thornton Lodge, near Hudders. 
field, for the accommodation of the inha- 
bitants of Meltham Mills,in the employ 
of Messrs. Jonas Brook and Brothers, has 
been opened by license from the bishop of 
the diocese, It will seat about two bun- 
dred and fifty persons, and adjoining it is 
a school, which by means of sliding shut- 
ters may be thrown open and form part of 
the church. The school-room is calcu- 
lated to bold about six hundred children. 
At the other end of the school there are 
two dwelling-houses erected to correspond 
externally with the church, one for the 
clergyman, and the other for the school- 
master. The whole of the edifice, we are 
told, is erected at an expense of no less 
than 4000/.— Leeds Paper. 

WALES, 

At Llanelly, in Carmarthenshire, the 
churchwarden for the past year has been 
committed to gaol under the following cir- 
cumstances :—In the early part of the pre- 
sent year he was summoned to appear in 
the Consistory Court, the charge against 
him being non-attendance at church on 
Sunday. He pleaded ignorance, was ad- 
monished by the court, and the suit was 
discharged on condition that he should pay 
the costs. Shortly afterwards, he received 
a bill of upwards of 71. costs from the 
vicar’s proctor, which he did not heed ; 
and afterwards he was cited to appear in 
the Ecclesiastical Court, to shew cause 
why he did not pay the costs. To this he 
paid no attention. On Friday, the 23rd, 
he was arrested, and, on his refusing to 
pay, was committed to the county gaol in 
Carmarthen, 

To the Editor of the Times—Sir, A letter 
having appeared in the Sun newspaper of 
the 26th ult., reflecting on the alleged in. 
tolerance and want of Christian feeling of 
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the Rev. Ebenezer Morris, vicar of Lla- 
nelly, in citing John James, one of the 
churchwardens of his parish, in the Con- 
sistory Court of the diocese of St. David's, 
for neglecting to discharge his duty as 
churchwarden, and also reflecting in no 
very courteous terms upon me as the acting 
judge of that court ; whilst 1 confess that 
I always believed the duties of my office 
oblige me, not to make the laws, but to ad- 
minister those that govern this land, I feel 
called on to shew how the law on the pre. 
sent occasion was administered by me,— 
that I acted only in the bounden execution 
of my office in disposing of the case judi- 
cially before me; and that the judgment 
of the court did not exbibit those features 
of ‘clerical tyranny” with which I am 
charged. 

A citation was sued out against James, 
the respondent, in due course, from the 
court over which I preside, (over the re- 
straining or promoting of which | could 
exercise no control.) Other proceedings 
were had, among which, on the part of the 
respondent, a negative plea was, by his 
proctor, put upon the files of the court, and 
subsequently withdrawn, the respondent 
coming forward rectus in curia,acknowledg- 
ing bis error, and throwing himself upon 
the mercy of the court. It was then the 
incumbent duty of the court to judge be- 
tween the parties, and its privilege to 
temper justice with mercy; and it did 
occur to me, that, dispensing justice as I 
was then called upon to do in that parti- 
cular case, it could be performed in no way 
more mercifully towards one who had per- 
sonally acknowledged his official delin- 
quency, than by admonishing him to be of 
good Lebaviour for the future, and to be 
mindful of the obligations of the important 
office which be bad voluntarily assumed, 
and the duties of which he had solemn! 
declared be would ‘‘duly and faithfully 
perform according to the laws ecclesias- 
tical of this realm,” anc furthermore that 
be pay the costs of the suit. This was the 
judgment as it came from me Subsequent 
neglect, however, on the part of the de- 
fendant, to perform what was then required 
of him, induced further proceedings, and, 
consequently, further expense, and ulti- 
mately, his incarceration. These are the 
simple facts of the case, as regards my 
conduct in the matter, and after the judg- 
ment of the court had been passed upon 
the defendant, bis proctor intimated tome, 
in reference to it, that my judgment was 
that of a “ Christian and a gentleman.” 
Since it bas been my duty to preside over 
the Consistory Court of this diocese, I 
have uniformly endeavoured, as “ one that 
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must render an account,” to hold the scales 
of justice with an even hand ; and I trust 
that I shall never forget that all my acts, 
whether judicial or ministerial, are seen 
by Him ‘‘to whom all hearts are open and 
from whom no secrets are hid,” and that, 
without wishing to disparage the value of 
the good opinion of my fellow-men, | shall 
always have sufficient firmness to act in 
accordance with my honest convictions, 
even should they, as in the present case, 
expose me to the undeserved obloquy of 
the malevolent and uncharitable.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
Davip Arcuarp WILLIAMS, 
Judge of the Consistory Court of the diocese 
of St. David's. 
Carmarthen, Dec. 8. 


SCOTLAND. 

Scorrisu Eriscorat. Cuurcn Society.— 
A public meeting of the episcopalians 
was held on Tuesday, in the Hopetoun 
Rooms, for the purpose of forming a 
society in connexion with the ae 
church, to be designated the ‘‘ Scottish 
Episcopal Church Society.”” The meet- 
ing, which was held in the large hall, 
was one of the most numerous and re- 
spectable we ever remember to have 
witnessed. On the platform were the 
Right Rev. Bishops Low and Russell ; 
the Earl of Morton; Lord Robert Ker; 
Sir William Gomm, K.C.B.; the Hon. 
and Rev. J. Sandilands; Archdeacon 
Williams; the Rev. Messrs. Ramsay, 
Terrot, Sinclair, Shannon, D. K. Drum- 
mond, Ferguson, Bagot, Traill, Sutber, 
Lambert, Coxe, Coventry, G. M. Drum. 
mond, Langhorne ; George Forbes, Esq., 
banker; Professor Forbes; Sheriffs Duff 
of Edinburghshire, and Cay of Linlith- 
gowshire; Hercules Robertson, Esq., 
advocate; J. Strange, Esq.; W. P. 
Dundas, Esq.; Professors Graham and 
Kelland, &c. The Right Rev. the 
Primus in the chair. 

The meeting having been constituted 
with prayer by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Walker, Primus, 

He rose and said,—The object of the 
meeting for which they were now as- 
sembled was, to establish the “ Scottish 
Episcopal Church Society,” as provided 
for in the 40th canon of the episcopal 
church, The first object of this society 
will he to provide for its poor and decayed 
clergymen, or salaries to their assistants, 
and general aid for congregations strug- 
gling with pecuniary difficulties; to 
assist candidates for the ministry in com- 
pleting their theological studies ; to pro- 
vide episcopal schoolmasters, books and 
tracts for the poor; and lastly, to assist 
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in the formation or enlargement of dio- 
cesan libraries. Now, the meeting was 
aware that these desirable objects were 
not to be obteined in their position with- 
out a direct appeal being made to their 
benevolence for voluntary contributions. 
lt was true these claims and others were 
frequent, but they were indispensably 
necessary, and they bad bigh scriptural 
authority for enforcing them, since it is 
found in the law of Moses, “ that the poor 
shall never cease out of the land,” and as 
recorded in Matthew, 25th chapter. And 
if it was the case, that the poor were to be 
provided for, who, he would ask, had a 
greater claim on their sympathies than 
those men who have devoted their whole 
time in the service of God ? 

The Right Reverend Bishop Low said, 
be had the honour to propose the first 
resolution; — “ That considering the 
difficulties under which many congre- 
gations of the Scottish episcopal church 
are labouring, for want of means to pro. 
cure ministerial services, #s well as to pro- 
vide for aged or infirm clergymen ; that 
considering also the very inadequate pro- 
vision held out for ne are in theology 
desirous of entering the ministry, it has 
become absolutely necessary for the 
friends of our church to make some exer- 
tions for procuring a permanent and effi- 
cient fund for the alleviation of these 
difficulties,” 

The Earl of Morton seconded the 
motion. He had always been of opinion, 
that exertions similar to those now 
adopted by other religious bodies ought 
to have been adopted by the episcopalians ; 
nnd holding it to be the duty of those who 
had the means to contribute liberally, he 
had much pleasure in seconding the 
motion. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Russell said, 
it was his privilege to make a motion, 
which he would now read—* That in the 
opinion of this meeting some of the evils 
under which the church is at present 
suffering would, under the Divine bless- 
ing, be removed or mitigated by the ope- 
ration of such a society as that contem- 
plated by canon 40.” After the details 
which the meeting had heard of the pecu- 
niary embarrassments of the clergymen of 
their spiritual Zion, he deemed it quite 
unnecessary to enter farther into detail on 
that head. The next point to consider 
was, would this society be an efficient 
means of removing the evil? He thought 
it would. In one part of bis diooese—he 
referred to the city of Glasgow—be had 
had the good fortune to meet with a highly 
respectable minister of the established 
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church, and while talking about the spiri- 
tual destitution of that great city, bis 
reverend friend (who was then engaged in 
ascertaining the number of Highlanders 
who had a claim on the establishment) 
told him (Bisbop Russell) that much good 
might be done by the episcopalians in 
Glasgow, if they would only set to work 
and get additional churches erected, and 
rosteen appointed, as he, in the course of 
vis inquiries, had fallen in with a large 
mass of the population, who professed to 
belong to Le episcopalian church, but 
who, in reality, went to no place of worship 
whatever. On being told this, he ( Bishop 
R.) readily admitted to bis friend, that he 
believed what he had said to be quite 
true, and in reply said, that the episco- 
palians laboured under many difficulties, 
and that, from having no state endowment, 
their pecuniary resources at present ren- 
dered the reclaiming of the persons al- 
luded to hopeless. His rev. friend, how- 
ever, was not to he put off in this way, 
end mentioned to Bishop Russell that no 
less than 22,000 Highlanders had been 
found out destitute of the means of grace ; 
and he accordingly advised that the epis- 
copalians should survey the city and 
suburbs, that the number of persons des. 
titute of religious ordinances, and who 
professed to be episcopalians, might be 
ascertained, Now, said he (Bishop 
Russell) to his friend, although we go 
through Glasgow and find out that there 
is great destitution, how are we poor 
episcopalians, having no endowment, to 
provide for them? That was the next 
point which was put; to which his worthy 
presbyterian friend replied, “In the first 
place, ascertain the amount of your desti- 
tution—then prove that it exists; and 
then the next step is, to Agitate ! Agitate ! 
Agitate!” He believed the agitation 
scheme to be not a bad one, and said to 
his rev. friend—Well, if it is the case that 
we must agitate, we have no help; though 
I am much afraid it will be along time 
before we make much of it, for we epis- 
copalians are too quiet a body, and we 
are not well up to the mysteries of agita- 
tion, In agitating this question, how- 
ever, he was sure they would invade the 
territory of no religious sect or party ; 
they wished to hurt no one. All they 
wanted was faithful ministers to seek out 
and gather in the sheep of Christ in this 
wail, and thereby not merely to swell 
our ranks numerically, but to take steps 
whereby souls may be saved. 
George Forbes, Esq., banker, rose with 
much pleasure to second the motion of 
Bishop Russell ; and went on to state that 
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some of their members had misunder- 
stood the real objects of this society, and 
supposed it was meant to abolish the Epis- 
copal Fund Society, established in 1810; 
he shewed that that was not the case ; but, 
on the contrary, it was meant to strengthen 
it. Mr. F., after adverting to the rules of 
the former societies, preventing assistance 
being given to forward the education of 
the children of decayed ministers, said, 
that as long as the episcopalian clergy 
were so new 8 oe as at present, it could 
not be expected that clergymen of talent 
would enter into connexion with their 
Som penniless church; and candidates 
or “holy orders” must be willing to 
look forward to nothing but starvation in 
old age ; thereby lowering the high status 
of the episcopal clergy to a degree cer- 
tainly not in keeping with the spirit of 
the gospel. Mr. Forbes concluded by 
expressing his approval of the other 
branches embodied in the resolution. 

The Rev. C, H. Terrot proposed the 
third resolution, which was, the appoint- 


-ment of the office-bearers, and the rules 


and regulations to be adopted as to the 
constitution of the society, The reverend 
gentleman said, he would not have added 
one word on the subject, after having 
heard so many learned members, had it 
not been that there were present to-day 
many among them who were not ‘‘ Scot- 
tish” episcopals ; who resided in Edin- 
burgh but for a few months in the year; 
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and who, looking to the beautiful archi- 
tecture displayed in the structure of some 
of their chapels, were apt to say to them- 
selves, ‘* How beautiful are these churches 
and how well must they live ;” but alas! 
such was but a transient view, that would 
not bear inspection ; and if they went to 
the north of this city one or two bundred 
miles, a very different scene indeed pre- 
sented itself. They would there, instead 
of one clergyman for one parish, find only 
one clergyman for two or three parishes ; 
and notwithstanding that they were men 
of the highest worth and warmest zeal for 
the cause of Christ, they were, from ac- 
tual want, compelled to endure great pri- 
vations, working, as many of them did, 
for less wages than that of a domestic 
servant. He hoped this meeting would 
not for one moment longer allow this state 
of things to continue; and concluded 
by making a strong appeal to the meeting 
in behalf of aged and infirm clergymen, 
exhorting the rich to give of their abun- 
dance, 

Hercules Robertson, Esq., Advocate, 
seconded the motion, and which, like all 
the preceding resolutions, was unani- 
mously agreed to. The thanks of the 
meeting were then tendered to the Rev. 
Mr. Ramsay, the secretary. A collection 
was made on the spot, when a large sum 
was obtained; and the benediction 
having been pronounced by the chairman, 
the meeting separated. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Tae Editor is afraid that some literary notices, advertisements, and the like, may 
have missed insertion, owing to their being addressed, and consequently forwarded, 
to him. If, from some unimaginable caprice, and in defiance of the standing no- 
tice on the title-page of every number of the Magazine, gentlemen will do this, they 
cannot complain. He fears also, that, from being directed otherwise than to “ the 
Editor,”’ sume letters intended for the Magazine still remain unopened. 


Letters from ‘‘ Mr. Mendham,” “ J. R. H.,"’ and “ E. S.,” should have been 
inserted this month had it been possible. The Editor has likewise to acknowledge 
communications from ‘‘ N. O ,” “ Laicus,” “ A Sworn Subject of the Church,” 


“ Catechist,” ‘* A Protestant,” “ Y.,” for most of which he hopes soon to find 
room. 


The Editor begs to assure the Count Krasinski, that he has not received the work 
to which his note refers. 


Before the Editor reprints the address which has been so long printed, he would 
be glad if his correspondent would inform him whether it was only circulated in the 


way which he mentions, or whether it had any more public circulation, and to what 
extent. 


To the Correspondent who offers Strictures on a Review which lately appeared in 
this Magazine, the Editor begs to say, that he believes the reviewer’s statement to be 
too true, though it is one which cannot be proved, except by a very invidious refer- 
ence to particular cases, and a controversy which would be worse than useless. He 
may rest assured that no personal reference was intended to himself; and, so far as 
the Editor knows, the gentleman who wrote the review was ignorant of the fact on 
which the possibility of any such allusion could be grounded. If, on the other hand, 
he meant anything personal in his conjecture as to the circumstances which might 
render the reviewer an incompetent judge, he has completely failed. The reviewer 
is not “‘ one whose acquaintance with parochial duties is the result of reading rather 
than practice,” but the active and useful rector of a parish containing, the Editor 


believes, at least ten times as many souls as that in which the gentleman who censures 
him is practising parochial duties. 


The Editor has just seen a pamphlet, published by the Rev. C. S. Bird, entitled, 
The Oxford Tract System Considered,” wherein it is stated, that the writers of 
those tracts have the British Magazine ‘‘ under their control,” (p. 5;) and he 
feeis it his duty to say, in as strong and plain terms as are consistent with courtesy, 
that the statement is altogether untrue. The Magazine is not under the control, or 
subject to the slightest interference, of any person who is, or ever was, a member of 
the University of Oxford. If it does, in any case, or any degree, support any doc- 
trine maintained in any of the Oxford Tracts, it is (whatever may be the value of 
its testimony) an independent witness, and its evidence is not to be got rid of by 
anything like the expedient sometimes used by lawyers of a certain class, who con- 
trive to stop the mouths of persons who might be obnoxious witnesses, by including 
them, with the principals, in one sweeping indictment for aconspiracy. The Editor 
after this thought he might take advantage of the somewhat unsavoury illustration 
on the same page, and not trouble himself to read through the pamphlet; but one’s 
own name is apt to catch the eye or the ear, and, in turning over the leaves, he saw 
the following statement at p. 36 :—‘* What was formerly the Restoration of Charles 
the Second, in like manner is to be styled ‘ the Blessed Reformation,’—see a late 
number of the British Magazine.” This may be quite correct, for the Editor cannot 
pretend to say that his having no recollection of any such proposed alteration of 
style is a proof that it may not have been suggested in the Magazine, though he 
thinks that he must have remembered it, and would not have been likely to insert it 
unless there be some such explanation as that the restoration of monarchy was a 
“ blessed reformation’ of the government, which is a thing that no man who is not a 
republican would think of denying But seeing that Mr. Bird's other information 


about the Magazine is so far from correct, the Editor makes no apology for asking 
him for some more specific reference. 


The Editor thanks the friend who wrote to him respecting some newspapers, but 
the papers themselves he has not seen. 





